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Whenever you see 


such a look of delight 


over a breakfast bowl 


you may be sure that 


Quaker Oats 


is atthe bottom of it. 
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Why do people like Van Camp’s so 
well in summer? asked Hans. 


They are so refreshing, so satisfying, 
said Lena. 


Nobody has to get warm, cooking 
them — nobody gets warm eating them. 
They are good, hot or cold, and they do not tax the digestion. 


Van Camp’s as a summer food are ideal. They are all nutrition. The 
piquant flavor, due to Van Camp’s perfect combination of the Beans and 
Tomatoes (the summer vegetable) tones and refreshes the whole system. 
In summer eat Van Camp’s—pure and clean, made from the finest 
Michigan Beans, selected, sound and whole. 


The Tomato Sauce accounts largely for the goodness of Van Camp's. The factory is 
right in the Indiana Tomato Belt where the best Tomatoes of the country are grown. 
Only the finest of Tomatoes are used by Van Camps and they are picked just at the right 
time to have the most delicious flavor. The Pork, too, in every can, is young, tender 
and sweet — Indiana grown. 


Try this Bean Salad: 


To one cup of Van Camp's Pork and Beans with Tomato Sauce, add a half-cup of 
crisp celery, cut into \4-inch slices, and a half-cup crisp lettuce, shredded fine by 
cutting across leaves with scissors. Mix in a bowl, adiing enough mayonnaise 
dressing to hold all well together. Arrange on lettuce leaves, and garnish with 
mayonnaise. 


Keep a supply of Van Camp’s Pork and Beans in the house — order today. 


VAN CAMP PACKING COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Chicago Beach Hotel 


On the edge of town, this ideal Hotel, spacious, elegant, modern, overlooks I.ake Michigan, with 
the beach at its very doors on two sides, while shaded parks complete the beautiful surround- 
ings. For those who like quiet, there are walks, drives, sequestered spots and spacious apart- 
ments; for the gay there are sailing, bathing, golf, tennis, walking, driving, tally-ho rides, 
dancing, fine music and town amusements. The city is but ten minutes away, with idea’ 
suburban train service from the nearby station. Many families make this their permanent home. 
There are 450 large, outside rooms, 220 private baths ; 1000 feet of broad veranda, overlooking 
the lake. There is always a cool breeze in summer, and comfort, summer or winter. The table 
is always tempting and liberally supplied. Every courtesy shown to tourists or transient guests. 


Send for handsomely illustrated booklet, giving full particulars 














Lea & Perrins \ 


Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Peerless Seasoning _ 


This bottle with the label bearing the signature, 
Lea & Perrins, is familiar to the public, having 
been on the market for more than seventy 
years. As a seasoning it improves more dishes 
than any other relish ever offered to the public. 
Soups, Fish, Meats, Game, Salads, etc., are 
made delicious by its proper use. 

LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE adds enjoyment to 
every dinner. 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 











Pearline 


—especially adapted 
fo) washing 


Ducks 


Linens 


Piques 

Lawns 

AW Eelets 
Batistes 
Percales 
Cheviots 
Ginghams 
Organdies 

and all other 
Wash Fabrics. 


ACTIVE SUMMER EXERCISE 
requires frequent washing of many gowns—Don’'t wear 
them out by destructive rubbing with soap and wash-board. 


PEARLINE 


does more than soap can doWITHOUT RUBBING. 


That’s why the most delicate wash fabrics last twice 
as long when | 


éarline Does the Washing 
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N ACTUAL INSTANCE of what the styles would be,’’ while two of allied organizations in the large cities, WE HAVE PLEASED UNCLE SAM about Be 
‘*Philadelphia slowness’”’ the largest wholesale houses in New York will be back of the new department. Its our puzzles! This is a very brief sen- @ 
occurred in our office the went so far as to ask Mrs. Ralston to general director, Miss Frances A. Kellor, tence, but behind it there are weeks of AR 
other day, and you will be buy for them in Paris while she was get- will edit it, and the entire resources of planning and conferring. For, naturally, (@® 
; interested in it since it ting the styles for THE JOURNAL. So nine months of investigation and the the powers at Washington have to be & 
~ touches you in a vital spot: we make no idle statement when we say most diligent work of all the organiza- strict, and they are. But now that we fe 
$ your pocketbook. that THE JOURNAL this year gives vou tions will be thrown behind and into the have satisfied them the new’ puzzles are 
the fall styles, correct and authoritative, department to help the housewife and her being made ready, and inthe next (Sep- fie 
WE REALIZED that, with the larger in advance of any published medium or helper to make easier the present com- tember) JOURNAL they will begin. Our @ 
expensive plans in mind, we could no house in New York or elsewhere in this plicated domestic problem. It will not new puzzle idea is an entire departure [6 
longer leave the subscription price of country, and absolutely abreast with even pretend to solve the “‘ servant problem,’’ from the old series: it introduces two @ 
THE JOURNAL at one dollar a year. For the first ‘* showing ’’ of them in Paris. as it is called, but what it will do is to characters that everybody knows—es- GR 
weeks we had pondered over it because give to any housewife who has a helper, pecially boys and girls—and through 
we knew the inevitable step was ahead of WE DECIDED NEXT to beautify our and to the helper herself, direct personal these characters we are led into a land # 
us. We first decided on an increase to covers. Much as our cover-designs have help, and bring the best of both sides in of the most fascinating puzzles and prob- % 
$1.50 a year. Then we figured again, to been admired, we saw how they could touch with each other. This has never lems. As heretofore, prizes will be 
see if we could not avoid an increase en- be made more beautiful. » Heretofore, all before been attempted in a magazine. offered for the solution of the puzzles, so 3a 
tirely, and if not, if we could not make our covers have been printed only in two that this extra stimulus to the wits will )) 
the price less than $1.50. We were not colors, and we were the first to show how NEXT MONTH we shall give you be present. * : 
after a profit: simply tu cover the present much could be done with two colors. this new department. It will be called 4 
4Ki ~=loss on the magazine and the larger loss The next step wasto print in three colors. ‘* The Housewife and Her Helper,’’ and PASTOR CHARLES WAGNER announced fix 
a that confronted us with the larger plans But we decided to go beyond this, and to will tell you in that number exactly what himself next as being ready with his §& 
() before us. To make a long story short, we install machinery that could print any the department, its editor and the organ- ideas on ** The Simple Life in America,” @ 
le saw that we could come out all right if number of colors. This has been done at izations back of it stand ready to do, free as they impressed him on his visit here je 
@) we went up 25 cents in price, and that a cost of thousands of dollars. But ina of all charge, for any reader of THE last winter. For, months he:had been @ 
BR was and is the final decision. month or two you will see the difference JOURNAL who is a housewife in need of a carefully working -over these ‘‘ impres- BR 
») in our covers, and for the first time we helper, or any reader who is a heiper her- sions’’ so that they might'represent his 
Bl HERE WAS A CASE OF GOING SLOW. shall be able to present any painting self. Both sides will be served. best work, and rank next to; if not equal RB 
} Still it was going sure, too, and it may made for us in all its colors, no matter with, his famous book on ‘‘ The Simple (YZ 
Ik be that what is called ‘‘ Philadelphia how many the artist may use. MR, F. HOPKINSON SMITH CAME ALONG Life.’””~ THE JouRNAL has arranged to rls 
" slowness ’’ stands for that species of cau- and delivered his series of powerful publish such portions of Pastor Wagner’s S12 
)) tion. At all events, to be slow in this WE NEXT PLUNGED into our new articles upon which he had been at work impressions as will most directly interest () 
HE respect would mean that we could do in department touching the domestic prob- for weeks. Mr. Smith had written, as he American women andtouch the American 
») the magazine what we wanted to do to lem, so as to get it ready to give it to you said, ‘‘ without mitts’’: the subject had home, and the first of these articles prob- @ 
Blk enlarge and improve it, and you would at the very time when the fall activities taken hold of him, his thoughts had come ably will be given in the October issue [x 
») be asked merely for so slight an increase at home begin, and assist you about at ‘‘ white heat.’” He had laid his finger of THE JOURNAL. Xi 
‘ that it would hardly be noticed. We your help. It wasn’t getting ready the without fear on some of the social condi- AN 
RI 
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felt that we could go up to $1.50 a year 
later, if we considered there was any neces- 














four extra pages to this number, with prac- 
tically no extra advertising. So the gain 
in pages is nearly all yours. 


WE NEXT PUT ON AN EXTRA FORCE 
to get the paper patterns of these fashions 
ready for you so that you might have 
them while you were at leisure in the 
country, and have your autumn clothes 
all thought out and patterns in your trunk 
when you return home. It meant more 
work than you can imagine to have these 
patterns ready. Still, you are not so 


department itself that called for work: it 
was the mountain of work in investigat- 


tions of to-day that are not in the best 
shape for our greatest happiness: he 











year. A new subscription for one year, 
or a renewal for one year of a present | 
subscription, no matter when it expires, | 
will be received at One Dollar before | 
that date. But no subscription, old or | 
new, for a longer period than one year #* | 














OUR EXTRA EFFORTS IN PARIS to give 


actually be built; and the best proof of it 
is that the architect of each house stands 
ready to build it as often as he may be 
asked to do so. 


THE NEW NEEDLEWORK DEPARTMENT 
is progréssing splendidly under Mrs. 
Grabowskii’s hand, and the opening in- 
stallment is nearly ready; so in a month 
or two it will appear in TaH& JOURNAL. 
Meantime, the new editor, who is now at 
her desk in THE JOURNAL office, is ready 
to welcome any suggestions in any branch 
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} you now the early fashions resulted, at &% 
k sity for it. But onestep at a time, we de- ing, ‘‘ jacking up’’ and wheeling into line believed he had a remedy for them, and the last moment, in bringing down upon Ble 
( ») cided, was all that was strictly necessary the hundreds of the best and reputable he was anxious that his ideas, ‘‘kick up us such an avalanche of good things that, @) 
K} for us and fairest to you. employment agencies throughout America the dust as they undoubtedly will,’’ as he even with the four extra pages in this Bis 
@) and Canada that we are going to have said, should reach the public as soon as issue, we should have more than we could (@ 
kk SO, WITH OCTOBER SECOND NEXT, the back of this department. Our idea in possible. handle in the eight pages originally 8 
y} subscription price of THE JOURNAL will this is that, no matter where you live in thought of for September. Wetherefore {% 
K be increased to $1.25 a year, and mean- this country or Canada, we can imme- WE HAD REALLY INTENDED to keep decided to add four extra fashion pages ms 
Ble time our readers are given plenty of diately put you into touch with exactly this series by Mr. Smith until 1906. But in September as well, so you will really ie 
, opportunity to subscribe or renew at the the best place nearest you where you, as ‘““Why wait?’’ we thought. So we got have two fashion numbers this year: or C) 
ele present rate of $1 ayear. Only, we must a housewife, can get the best helper, or busy, put them right into type, the il- twenty-four pages of them in two issues =| 
) impose one restriction: no subscription, where the helper herself can get into lustrator took them in hand, and in the —the nrost comprehensive glance at the @ 
: either a new one ora renewal of a present touch with the best housewife. next (September) JOURNAL we shall pre- fashions we have ever given. BR 
SZ] subscription on our list, will be received sent the Gret of Mr. Smith's " Let Us Go SE 
u THIS WORK HAS TAKEN MONTHS to Back ’’ articles, which are destined to set SO WIDELY PLEASED were the peo- #& 
for more than one year. So no matter perfect. The strongest domestic organ- thousands of people thinking, cause wide ple with the $3000 house by Mr. Rantoul (% 
when your subscription expires you can ization in this country, The _ Inter- discussion, and incidentally show thatthe —the one which received the $1000 /@ 
renew it now, or at any time before Municipal Committee on Household skill of F. Hopkinson Smith is not confined first prize—that we are more than je 
October second, for one year, for $1. If Research, of New York City, and its six to the writing of his inimitable stories. pleased to present in this number the @ 
the subscription sent is a renewal that houses that received the second and mR 

q fact must be plainly stated. third prizes. And, owing to the wide § 
a promise of interest shown in this series, ‘¥ 
4 THIS MUCH SETTLED, we immediately ‘eocones eaten = ait we shall print next month not only oneof % 
went to work to spend the extra money the ‘‘ honorable mention’’ houses, but two, >) 
Ble we shall receive, to put it into the maga- so as to give home-builders the largest BR 
@} zine, and practically to give it back to possible variety inthe shortesttime. The (@ 
Se] you. We resorted to the extra expense of two houses that will be presented in the BAR 
@) night work in running our presses to give s,m next issue of THE JOURNAL arereallymar- |@ 
BR you, in this re od As forecast of N October 2 next the subscription vels of the most skillful arrangement— [& 
Nz, autumn fashions from Paris as fast as | . one of them being a half-timber and stucco 
Yo) they were received, thus presenting you price of THE LADIES’ HOME house for $3000—a sort of construction 
Ble with these fashions one month earlier that is usually a — pe — Sia 
@| than we ever did before. We found we : $ of far greater cost. ut this house, like %@ 
ke could not get them all into the space pro- JOURNAL will be increased to 1.25 a | all the other houses in the series, can [Se 

vided for them: and we therefore added ( 
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. of needlework that our readers may care d 
)} much interested in the work as you are . ; : " tosend. A number of pieces of excellent ) 
a in the fact that for the first time in the will be accepted at the present price. work have already come in and have le 
M —— of any American magazine you been purchased, and oe come notes ( 

6 a not the fancied fashions of the THE CURTIS awaits any further contributions it are < 
NE mn, but the absolutely correct styles, as good or better. 
) and the patterns for them, placed before PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Ble you almost in midsummer. Not only PHILADELPHIA ABOUT THE JOSEF HOFMANN OFFERS 

@) that, but you will know, this year, the for the best piano composition we need 

BR newest fall Styles as soon as they know eg ; only say that they are now open to ail 

© them at Paris, and weeks before even the If the subscription sent is a renewal that competitors. In both the May and June 

wR 46wholesalers know them in New York. ¢ JOURNALS the offers were given complete, 

NA fact must be plainly stated. and the conditions of competition. A 

aR THE BEST PROOF of this last state- —— reference to either of these issues will : 
1) ment is that some of the largest New unfold the famous pianist’s entire plan and 

fs) York dealers could not advertise their his generous offers. They are open to all, 

Be wares in this JouRNAL because they a Pa eae | but remember that only one composition 

@j frankly confessed they ‘‘ didn’t know 
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Toulet Soaps cost 
from five to twenty- 
five times as much 
as Ivory. 


A large cake of Ivory Soap weighs as 
much as four cakes of ‘‘toilet’’ soap. 


A small cake weighs nearly as much as 
three cakes of ‘‘toilet’’ soap. 


Ivory Soap costs less than a cent an 
ounce. 


‘*Toilet’’ soaps cost 10, 25, even 50 cents 
a cake—from five to twenty-five times as 
much as Ivory. 


Ivory Soap is made of as good materials 
as the best ‘‘toilet’’ soaps, and of infinitely 
better materials than most ‘‘toilet’’ soaps. 


Everybody knows that for fine laundry 
purposes and the bath, Ivory Soap is un- 
equaled. 


But a great many people make the 
mistake of assuming that because Ivory 
Soap costs only a few cents a cake, it 
‘isn’t good enough to use for one’s face 
and hands.”’ 


Why isn’t it? 


Good materials, properly combined, make 
good soap; and the materials used in the 
manufacture of Ivory Soap are the best. 


Why, then, pay 10, 15, 20, or 25 cents. 
for a cake of ‘‘toilet’’ soap when you can 


get a bigger cake of better soap for less 
money P 


There is no “free”? (uncombined) alkali in 
Ivory Soap. That is why it will not injure 
the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap 
99 “ico Per Cent. Pure. 
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“*Don’t You Want to Come to Ride?’ She Asked, as if Mimicking Some Teasing Child; ‘I'm so Tired of Going About Alone’” 


The First of the Millionaire Girl Stories 
Miss Million’s Private Secretary 


By Gelett Burgess, Author of “Vivette,” “The Visionists,” etc. 





























EXACTLY three o’clock Winton Rayne 
lighted a cigar. The green shades had been 
drawn down in the windows of the front door 
and the bank was closed. A few favored 
customers, arriving in a hurry, were admitted, 
it is true, but the official discipline of the bank 
was relaxed. With leisurely approval, Rayne, checking up 
his stubs, noticed among these tardy arrivals a young 
woman clad in gray, who loitered for a moment within 
view of his window. She was smartly dressed, but with 
an elegant simplicity which appeals most strongly to the 
masculine taste. Her hat was a smooth, untrimmed 
toque, all of gray breast-feathers, the plunder of a score of 
birds, and broken only by two soft creases on top. Her 
gloves and shoes were also gray, and in her hand she 
carried a gray suéde purse. A girdle of dull silver com- 
pleted the harmony. Rayne, unfortunately, could not 
make out her face, but her trim figure and graceful car- 
riage promised much. 

He turned to his accounts and lost sight of her in 
searching with Briggs for the one cent which prevented 
his books from balancing. This took some time, and it 
was nearly four o’clock before he went to his locker, 
changed his thin black office coat for his street jacket, 
found his stick, and left the bank. 


Or 


_It was a clear, balmy spring afternoon, and the prospect 
of a walk up the avenue allured him. There was nothing 
on his mind now but the glad welcome of the season and 
the prospect of three hours’ enjoyment of its friendliness. 
His afternoon and his evening were free, and he did not 
look fifteen minutes ahead, resolving to embracé any whim 
of the moment. 

He was crossing Twenty-third Street when a red auto- 
mobile shot past him. He watched it elude the traffic, 
skillfully manceuvre across Broadway and slow down by 
the monument beyond. It was driven by a woman who 
was alone in the vehicle. It took but a second glance to 
assure Rayne that she was the lady in gray who had 
visited the bank. He increased his pace. 

As he reached Twenty-sixth Street the machine was 
about a block ahead of him, but it was running at slow 
speed. He saw the chauffeuse turn, and with some pre- 
monition of good fortune he hurried forward. Just before 
reaching Twenty-eighth Street the car stopped, drawn up 





Drawings by Lester Ralph 


to the curb. But its occupant made no motion to descend. 
Rayne walked up as slowly as he dared. 

Just as he was abreast of her, trying not to stare, the 
young woman leaned slightly toward him and called his 
name. He stopped suddenly and raised his hat. 

‘* This is Mr. Rayne, is it not?’’ a soft and pleasant 
voice inquired. Two hazel eyes looked saucily at him. 

‘* Why, yes!’ he stammered. 

‘* Don’t you want to come to ride?’’ she asked, as if 
mimicking some teasing child; ‘‘ I’m so tired of going 
about alone.’’ 

He jumped in on the instant, but his surprise was too 
great for him to find words to answer her. She started 
the machine immediately, 
and they sped up Fifth 
Avenue. 


question himself as to its meaning. He did not care. So 
long as he could be with her and revel in the delight of 
that fresh, jubilant, mischievous face he was content with 
the mystery. Sothey sped on gayly, exchanging nonsense 
in a quick, helter-skelter, rattle-pated dialogue, she always 
one or two flashing, smiling jokes in the lead. They 
turned into the Park and came back toward the city slowly. 
She stopped her car near a cross-path, and before he could 
help her she had leaped lightly out. 

‘* Come and take a walk !’’ she commanded. 

Rayne lost no time in following her. He was cool now, 
and master of himself, although eagerly curious to catch 
some hint to explain the situation.. He had not walked far 





Her face was so whimsically 
charming, her manners so 
piquantly demure, that for 
some time Rayne did not 
emerge from his wonder and 
embarrassment. She made 
no attempt to help him, but 
attended with a prettily 
businesslike skill to the direc- 
tion of her car. Her red lips 
were twitching, however, 
and her hazel eyes danced 
when she ventured to cast a 
second’s look athim. From 
time to time, as he kept his 
silence, her delicate black 
brows were raised, and fell 
again. As they came into 
upper Fifth Avenue and the 
quiet of the Park, however, 
she looked him mischie- 
vously in the face. 

et 

‘* Well,’’ she said, ‘‘ what 
are you thinking ?”’ 

‘*T am thinking what luck 
I’m having,’ he answered, 
‘* and wondering how long it 
will last.’’ 

‘* During good behavior,” 
she replied, smiling in en- 
couragement. 

‘*Oh, Ill be good—I’m 
afraid I'll be too good,’’ 
Rayne gasped. The blood 
was singing in his veins. 

‘* Tut, tut!’? she com- 
manded. ‘‘ Don’t kill the 
goose that laid the golden 
egg! Aren’t you wondering 
why you’re chosen for my 
companion ?”’ 

‘*] don’t dare,” he ad- 
mitted, ‘‘for fear you’ve 
been deceived in some way. 
Don’t investigate me too 
sharply. I’m hoping you 
won’t find that I’m a mis- 
take.”’ 

She laughed merrily, with 
a mocking imp in her eye 
that entranced him. She 
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was mistress of the situat/on 
and it was futile for him_to 


“He Could Think of Nothing Better to Do Than Drop to His Knee in the Old Manner 
and Kiss the Hand Which She Outstretched” 
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. 
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before his vivacious entertainer espied a vacant bench 
and sat down on it. Rayne followed her example. 

‘* | suppose you think I’m mad,”’ she suggested, draw- 
ing crosses in the gravel with her toe. 

‘*] think I must be,’’ he replied. ‘‘ It certainly 
doesn’t seem real life to me !”’ 

‘* Confess you want to know who I am,”’’ she went on. 

‘* It would be no compliment to you if I didn’t,’’ he 


id. 

** Well, I'll tell you, and it will be more than half true. 
I am absolutely my own mistress ; I have money enough 
not to have to be conventional; I am old enough to 
know what my youth is worth ; young enough to believe 
that no one will think ill of me if I speak my mind; as 
honest as a woman ever dares to be, and an inveterate 
believer in the possible romance of the commonplace. 
Oh, dear! Just look at that funny old man.” 

Rayne turned his eyes and saw the stage caricature of 
an antiquated German approaching, reading a news- 
paper as he walked. He held it so close to his near- 
sighted eyes that he could scarcely see where he was 
going. As he drew nearer he stopped, looked about, 
and making out their bench, sat down upon the end, 
taking off his hat to the lady. Then he removed his 
spectacles, placed them in a case and put them down 
beside him. From a paper bag in his pocket he drew 
out a roll which he crumbled and scattered upon the 
gravel for the sparrows. 

The young lady in gray had been watching him in 
amusement. She turned now and whispered to Rayne : 
‘* Listen! I’ve got the old man’s spectacles here in m 
hand where he can’t find them. Come along, we 
walk on and leave him and see what he does when he 
misses them !’’ 

As she spoke she arose and walked swiftly away. 
In an instant Rayne was after her. He had turned 
suddenly red, and his hands were clenched nervously. 
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‘* I’m afraid you have made some mistake,”’’ he said, 
in a voice he could scarcely control. ‘‘ I am of the 
person you were looking for. I can’t see such a prac- 
tical joke played on any one, least of all on such a poor 
old man as that. Surely you’re not going to be so 
cruel! Won't you let me return his glasses? See, he’s 
looking for them now. I’m sorry to seem to be a prig, 
but ——”’ 

‘* Please don’t say another word,’’ said his com- 
panion. ‘‘ I’m ashamed of myself already. Here they 
are — I haven’t the face to give them back myself. But 
wait a moment.’’ 

She opened her gray bag and took a bill from her 
purse. Quick as were her motions, Rayne’s eyes were 
quicker, sharpened, too, by his work in the bank. It 
was a hundred-dollar bill. She caught his surprised 
expression. 

** Really, I have nothing smaller,” she said apolo- 

etically, and as she smiled up to him there were tears 
in hereyes. She tucked the note into the spectacle case 
and waited while he went over to the old man and 
returned it. Then they walked toward her car. 

‘*]’m afraid to ask you what I was going to,”’ she 
said archly. ‘‘But, would you—do you think you’d 
like to— come to dinner with me, Mr. Rayne?”’ She had 
cast down her eyes coquettishly. ‘‘ I want to be amused 
this evening, and —and —there are other reasons. You 
may come as you are, for we'll be alone.”’ 

‘** Breathes there a man with soul so dead——’”’ 
he began. 

‘* All right, we must hurry, then,” she said, ‘‘ for, 
though it isn’t necessary for you to dress, it is for me.’’ 

Just before they reéntered the automobile she stopped 
again. ‘‘ I’m going to be silly and melodramatic,’’ she 
announced. ‘‘ Are you willing to go blindfold till we 
get to my apartments?’’ Rayne smiled and nodded. 
** Take these smoked glasses, then,’’ she said; ‘* and 
I trust to your honor to keep ycur eyes closed until we 
are at home.”’ 

He did as she requested, and the car started. It went 
swiftly, turned several corners, and at last stopped. 
The girl took Rayne by the arm and helped him descend 
to the sidewalk ; then she walked him up a few steps, 
across a marble hall. He felt himself rising in an 
elevator. 

A door was opened and shut, and they had entered. 
** Look !”’ she said. 

He saw a great hall furnished in the most extrava- 
gantly complete style of Indian art. The walls were 
covered with Navajo and Hopi blankets. There was 
a frieze of Apache hide shields, each painted with a 
brave’s totem, and beneath, a solid cornice of buffalo 
skulls. Puma skins carpeted the floor; at least a 
hundred baskets, most of them trimmed with partridge 
feathers, were scattered about ; trophies of Indian bows, 
arrows, lances, war-clubs, tomahawks and knives deco- 
rated the wall spaces. Two couches were made up of 
Zuni beadwork ornaments and buckskin embroideries. 
In spite of all this it was a tastefully-designed room, 
rather than a museum, flaming with color and vibrant 
with virility. 

Rayne had but a glance about before he was taken into 
a reception-room as perfectly, if more soberly, furnished. 

** Now,”’ said his hostess, ‘* you must amuse yourself 
for half an hour, while I get ready. Look at anything 
that interests you; smoke, if you like,’’ and bowing 
mockingly she left the room. ates 
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Winton Rayne looked about him. The room was 

urest Colonial, and his eye ranged from the fine 

heraton sideboard to the. highboy, the Martha 
Washington work-table, the Chippendale chairs, the 
kidney-shaped table, the circular--¢oncave mirror, the 
goose-legged grandifather’s chair, the tall. clogk, and to 
a quaint bookcase, with fanciful panes making’ odd pat- 
terns in its doors. It was filled with books, and, it 
seemed to him, might give-some clew. He ran his eyes 
over the titles on the calfskin backs —‘‘ The Story of 
Peter Wilkins ’’ —‘‘ The Fourth Dimension ’’ —‘‘ Essays 
of Montaigne ’’—‘‘ The Life Romance of an Algebraist "’ 
—‘‘* Sylvie and Bruno, Concluded’’—‘‘ The Song of 
Hiawatha’’—‘‘Our Mutual Friend’’— what could one 


~ make of such a collection as that? 


Then he turned to an alluring piece of furniture in the 
corner, a mahogany secretary. Its lid was let down, 


showing two rows of pigeonholes and drawers, and 
strewed in confusion upon the writing-pad were at least 
a dozen letters. He cast one quick look and turned 
away, lest he should permit his eye to be too inquisitive 
with the addresses. His glance was thoughtless, but he 
congratulated himself that it did not betray the name he 
would have liked so much to know. As it was, the 
envelopes either showed only their backs, or had their 
faces sufficiently covered to conceal the writing. He sat 
down upon a huge sofa with rolling swan-headed sides, 
and took up a book. From time to time he cast a look 
toward the secretary, but he did not move from his seat. 

She came down to him as the moon-dialed clock 
struck seven. She entered still as a ghost, luminous 
with jewels, transcendent in a royally simple costume of 
white lace. He could only rise and gasp, so wonder- 
fully was she arrayed, as if in mists and starlight. She 
cast down her eyes in roguery, and he could think of 
nothing better to do than drop to his knee in the old 
manner, and kiss the hand which she outstretched. 

Yet it was hard to play up to the romance of the situa- 
tion, and he found himself striving above all things to 
be natural, to make himself worth while to her who had 
so graciously honored him. She had changed subtly, 
so subtly that, at first, he thought it only because of the 
bewildering elegance of her costume that she seemed a 
trace more remote. But he soon saw it was not that; 
she was as full of mischievous smiles, as sweet in her 
trust of him, but she was receding from that familiarity 
with which she had flattered him by daylight. Yet the 
change was so slight as not to chill his ardor. 
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Dinner was announced by a maid, and the two entered 
the dining-room. It was so large it might almost have 
been called a hall, but the charm of a smaller apartment 
was gained by setting the table on a raised and recessed 
platform Sodenenetl a gallery at the far end. This 
blazed with candles, making a rich spot of color, like 
the stage of a theatre, and from his seat there Rayne 
could look down into the dusk of the great hall, with its 
rose window in the end wall. It was all like a dream, 
and when the lights, the sparkling crystal, the flash of 
gold plate, the vases of dewy cyclamen, and, above all, 
the bewitching curves and curls and smiles of the face 
opposite made him giddy, he looked away to the shad- 
owy walls below him and tried to steady his reason. 

They talked —of what Rayne afterward tried vainly to 
recall. They laughed, jested and ate strange dishes 
while a maid in Indian costume came and went contin- 
ually. From some concealed balcony the soft music of 
stringed instruments rose and fell. Rayne lost all count 
of time. He strove to lash himself into some compre- 
hension of his dream, but it grew too much for him. 
Had they been for a moment alone he would have de- 
manded some explanation of this whim; but the maid 
was always there. Through all his companion’s talk 
and jesting he had enough delicacy and perception to 
appreciate that she was not to be questioned, and that 
she was to set the pace, not he; he must take the cue 
from her. 

So the dinner went on, and his mystery grew deeper. 
He was almost afraid of her now ; it was almost as if 
some Princess had captured him and was entertaining 
herself with his bewilderment, only to turn him to ridi- 
cule at the end. Yet this girl was modern to her 
finger-tips. Her talk was terse with Western idiom, her 
smile was full-hearted, her eyes were steady and sincere. 
He gave it all up for the hundredth time. The great 
clock in the dining-hall struck ten as his v/s-d-v7s arose, 
and he followed suit. 

‘* | am sorry to say that I have an appointment in half 
an hour,’’ she said; and then, looking at him frankly : 
‘* | will ask you to give me your word to do exactly as 
I direct. When you leave this house don’t look back, 
for the name is lettered on the transom, and don’t look 
at any other houses on the street so that you can 
identity them. Keep your eyes shut till your cab stops, 
and ask no questions. Is this asking too much of you?”’ 

Rayne bowed, and, with less affectation than before, 
he took her hand and touched it to his lips. She smiled 
her last smile at him from the door of the dining-hall 
and then disappeared. Rayne waited for a few minutes 
and then went out by the same way. 

He was met in the Indian hall by a maid, who handed 
him his hat and stick, saying, ‘‘ There’s a cab waiting 
below, sir.’’ 

He left, and, according to his promise, with no effort 
to betray her confidence, stepped into his cab, closed 
his eyes, and was driven rapidly home. 
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All next day Rayne nursed his dream. He scarcely 
spoke to his fellows at the bank, effecting their silence 
by complaints of a fictitious headache. His mind was 
busy, going and coming like an ant searching for its 
home. But there came no clew to guide his action. 
With just what was his honor intrusted? Was it the 
better part to await some new invitation, or to seek 
himself an answer to the riddle? His reply did not 
come till evening. 

He walked up the avenue at four o’clock, as before, 
but there was no gray angel to guide him to Paradise. 
He went home, dressed, and then, too unquiet to meet 
the talk of his friends at his club, walked down to a café 
and took a seat alone. The place was full, and, but for 
a familiar waiter, Rayne could not have secured a table. 
There he sat more alone than ever in the bustling crowd 
of strangers. 

He was looking over the bill-of-fare when a man put 
his hand to a chair opposite where Rayne sat. 

‘*Do you mind if I sit down here?’ he asked. 
‘* There’s no other place, and it would be a great favor 
to me.” 

Rayne nodded, not too pleased at the interruption of 
his reverie. The stranger grew expansive. ‘‘ Do you 
know,”’’ he said, ‘‘ I am about to commit an indiscre- 
tion? I don’t know you, and I’m pretty sure you don’t 
know me. I'm from San Francisco, on my first trip to 
New York. I’ve been here only three days, and the 
Heavens have opened and angels descended already. 
Want to hear a coruscating tale? I suppose I wouldn’t 
tell it to my own wife, if I had one, but you are a 
stranger, and it’s just as if I were telling it to a Martian. 
I’ve seen a few fireworks put cff on the Pacific slope, 


but there are one or two things the effete East can give 
us points on. Shall I tap my Arabian Nights’ enter- 
tainment?”’ 

Rayne had become interested in spite of himself. 
** Go ahead,’’ he replied. 

‘* Not yet,’’ remarked the Westerner. ‘‘ Before I lift 
the curtain I’d like to make a wager.’’ He drew outa 
double eagle as he spoke. ‘‘I lay a twenty on this 
table, and I will bet you even money that you can’t 
match my fairy tale of real life with one of your own. 
I’m prepared to furnish names and dates.”’ 
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The humor of the thing pleased Rayne. He drew 
forth a twenty-dollar bill and placed it alongside the 
gold piece. 

‘* Here it is, then,’’ said the stranger. ‘‘ I was walking 
up Fifth Avenue two days ago when a girl came by ina 
red automobile. What's the matter ?”’ 

** Go ahead,”’ said Rayne. 

** She stopped right abreast of me and called me by 
name. Asked me if I wantedaride. She was a wizard 
and an archduchess for looks, and her outfit had 
Redfern sewed into a sack. Well, I went right up into 
the air. You can figure pretty close to what I said; it 
was what an India famine victim would say if vou asked 
him if he wanted a chicken pie. What are you staring 
at? Don’t you believe it? You wait. I'll give you the 
girl’s name and address, by Gemini !”’ 

Rayne bit his cigar nearly in two, but managed to say, 
‘* Never mind the names ; goon. I ama bit interested.” 

‘* Say, I didn’t wake up for some few hours, but this 
is my vision of delight. We rode out the avenue, stop- 
ping at the Garden of Eden, Paradise, Arcady, and 
way-stations. I was twenty-one again. We had some 
conversation, but it was mostly me drinking down 
smiles that intoxicated me beyond hope, and watching 
two eyes twinkling like electric light on diamonds. I’m 
no poet, but I could bust a hole in all the blank verse 
Shakespeare ever wrote if it would do any good in de- 
scribing my Queen. But that’s only half. She took me 
home to dinner, into a palace of gold and silver and 
precious stones that made the St. Regis look like a 
dugout. And all this, mind you, by a Venus de Milo 
who’s too good for any Four Hundred the Angel 
Gabriel could round up. And then — what d’you think ? 
The bottom fell out of the clouds I was traveling on, 
and I was hustled out into the night. And that’s all. 
Stranger, I ask you as one Christian gentleman to an- 
other, does this sort of thing happen often, or did I 
imbibe some new knock-out drop with my morning 
meal? Can you match this melodrama, my young 
friend? If so, you can have the twenty.’’ 

‘* You say you know her name and where she lives ?’’ 
Rayne inquired eagerly. 

‘* Yes, I’ve got it here, somewhere,” the stranger 
said, fumbling with a huge wallet. ‘‘ Would you like to 
go up against that apotheosis ?”’ 

‘* No, thanks,” said Rayne wearily. ‘‘ Take your 
twenty ; I’m afraid that’s too good a story for me to 
beat. And you’ll pardon me if I leave, won’t you?”’ 

‘* Why, you haven’t eaten dinner yet!’ the other 
exclaimed. 

‘* I don’t care for any dinner,’’ Rayne replied, and, 
taking his hat, he walked miserably home. 


ar 


In the next Sunday’s ‘‘ Herald’? the following 
‘* Personal ’’ appeared : 


“AUTOMOBILE: Will my chauffeuse and host- 
ess of last Tuesday permit me to see her and ask 
an explanation of her fantastic kindness? If so, 
address BANK.”’ 


And two days afterward Rayne received this note, 
written upon blue paper with a curious, incomprehen- 
sible engraved crest or seal : 

‘*T shall be glad to see you if you can find me.” 


With this consent to his search he began his investi- 
gations. His impression had always been that the 
unknown’s apartment house was one of the line of stone, 
Byzantine-fronted buildings on Fifty-eighth Street, east 
ot Fifth Avenue, but they were too much alike for him 
to identify the particular one he had visited. He cast 
aside at once the idea of putting a detective upon the 
girl’s track, and began to attempt to trace her himself. 

He dined at the same café every night in the hope of 
meeting the Californian again, but a sight of the stranger 
was not vouchsafed him. He visited every large sta- 
tioner in town, hoping to identify the crest stamped 
upon his letter, but it was unknown. He visited dealers 
in curiosities, hoping to find the customer who had 
bought Indian relics, but no news came from this. 

One day he was entering his checks at the bank 
when he came across one which caught his eye like the 
waving of a flag. At first he scarcely knew why, and 
looked at the oblong piece of paper as if hypnotized. 
It was drawn for six hundred and sixty-six dollars and 
sixty-six cents—that alone was enough to attract his 
attention — but it was not the amount, it was the queer, 
fat little letters, with their painfully slow and accurate 
downstrokes, their round ‘‘o’s’’ and heavily-dotted 
‘*i’s.”” Ina flash he remembered — it was the writing 
he had seen in the letter from his unknown. He 
looked eagerly at the name: ‘* Margaret Million.” 

It was indorsed by a customer of the bank, a ladies’ 
tailor, and that noon Rayne paid her a visit. 

‘** Miss Million ?”’ she said, smiling indulgently. ‘* Oh, 
yes, she’s at the Mendocino, on Fifty-seventh Street, Mr. 
Rayne. I’ve just sent up a love of a crépe de chine !”’ 

At three o’clock Rayne was on his way ; at half-past 
he found the place. He entered the lower hall — yes, 
the same walls of marbles of variegated hues which he 
had mentally compared to Castile and toilet soaps—the 
same negro boy in the elevator—the same heavy, 
mahogany, nameless door to the flat. He rang. The 
same Indian maid came to the door. 

She showed him in without surprise, and he entered 
the Colonial room, wondering now what he should say. 
The story of the stranger from California had all but 
disillusioned him, and yet he could not forget the 
entrancing impressions he had formed of the gay and 
lovable girl who had intoxicated him with Romance. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 30 
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The Orphan Approaches the Yellow Wolf's Den 


PART I—I: THE HOWL BY NIGHT 


O YOU know the three calls of the hunting Wolf: 
the long-drawn, deep howl, the muster-call that 
tells of game discovered, but too strong for the 
finder to manage alone ; the higher ringing ulula- 

tion that is the cry of the pack on the hot scent; and 
the sharp bark coupled with a short howl that, 
seeming least of all, is yet a gong of doom, for 
this is the cry ‘‘ close in’’—this is the finish? 


Ernest Thompson Seton’s Greatest Wolf Story 


Billy: the Big Wolf 


By the Author of “Wild Animals | Have Known,” “Monarch, the Grizzly,” etc. 


Many a wolver has dug into a Wolf den to find noth- 
ing. The old Wolves, or possibly the cubs themselves, 
often dig little side pockets and off galleries, and when 
an enemy is breaking in they hide in these. The loose 
earth conceals the small pocket and thus the cubs escape. 
When the wolver retired with his scalps he did not know 
that the biggest of all the cubs was still in the den, and 
even had he waited for two hours he might have been no 
wiser. About three hours later the sun went down and 
there was a slight scratching far in the hole; first two 
little gray paws, then a small black nose appeared in a soft 
sand-pile to one side of the den. At last the cub came 
forth from his hiding. He had been frightened by the 
attack on the den; now he was perplexed by its condition. 
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Thrice as large as it had been; open at the top now, 
and lying near were things that smelled like his brothers 
and sisters, but they were repellent to him. He was 
filled with fear as he sniffed at them, and sneaked aside 
into a thicket of grass as a night-hawk boomed over his 
head. He crouched all night in that thicket. He did 
not dare go near the den and knew not where else he 
could go. The next morning two vultures came swoop- 

ing down on the bodies, and the Wolf cub ran off in the 
thicket, and seeking its deepest cover was led down a 
ravine to a wide valley, when suddenly there arose from 
the grass a big she-Wolf, like his mother, yet different, a 
stranger, and instinctively the stray cub sank in the grass 
as with a bound the old Wolf was on him. No doubt the 
cub had been taken for some lawful prey, but a whiff set 


den and curled herself about her brood ; the cub persisted 
in following. She snarled as he approached her own little 
ones, but disarming wrath each time by submission and 
his very cubhood he was presently among her brood help- 
ing himself to what he needed so sadly, and thus he 
adopted himself into her family. In a few days he was so 
much one of them that the mother forgot about his being a 
stranger. Yet he was different from them in several ways. 
Older by two weeks, stronger, and marked on the neck 
and shoulder with what afterward grew to be a dark mane. 

Little Duskymane could not have been happier in his 
choice of a foster-mother, for the Yellow Wolf was not only 
a good hunter with a fund of cunning, but she was a Wolf 
of modern ideas as well. The old tricks of tolling a Prairie 
Dog, relaying for Antelope, houghing a Bronco or flank- 
ing a Steer she had learned partly from instinct and partly 
from the example of her most experienced relatives when 
they joined to torm the winter bands. But, just as neces- 
sary nowadays, she had learned that all men carry guns, 
that guns are irresistible, that the only way to avoid them 
is by keeping out of sight while the sun is up, and yet that 
at night they are harmless. She had a fair comprehension 
of traps; indeed she had been in one once, and though she 
left a toe behind in pulling free, jt was a toe most advan- 
tageously disposed of; thencefoMh, though not compre- 
hending the nature of the trap, she was thoroughly imbued 
with the horror of it, with the idea indeed that iron is dan- 
gerous, and at any price it should be avoided. 

On one occasion, when she and five others were planning 
to raid a Sheep camp, she held back at the last minute be- 
cause some new-strung wires appeared. The others rushed 

in to find the Sheep beyond 
their reach, themselves in 





a death trap. 





We were riding the Badland Buttes, King and 





I, with a pack of various hunting Dogs stringing 
behind or trotting alongside. The sun had gone 
from the sky and a blood-streak marked the 
spot where he died, away over Sentinel Butte. 
The hills were dim, the valleys dark, and from 
the nearest gloom there rolled a long-drawn, 
melodious cry, but there was a tone in it that 
all men recognize instinctively—it sends a 
shudder up the spine, though now it has lost all 
menace for mankind. We listened for a mo- 
ment. It was the Wolf-hunter who broke silence : 
‘* That’s Mountain Billy ; ain’t ita voice? He’s 
out for his beef to-night.” 


Il: ANCIENT DAYS 


[\ THE pristine days the Buffalo herds were 
followed by bands of Wolves that preyed on 
the sick, the weak and the wounded. When the 
Buffalo was exterminated the Wolves were left 
without support, but the cattle coming solved 
the question for them by taking the Buffalo's 
place. This caused the Wolf war. The ranch- 
men offered a bounty for each Wolf killed, and 
every cowboy out of work was supplied with 
traps and poison for Wolf-killing: The very 
expert made this their sole business and became 
known as Wolvers. King Ryder was one of 
these. He was a quiet, gentle-spoken fellow 
with a keen eye and an insight into animal life 
that gave him especial power over Broncos and 
Dogs, as well as Wolves and Bears, though in 
the last two cases it was power merely to surmise 
where they were and what they were likely to 
do. Hehad been a wolver for years, and greatly 
surprised me by saying that never, in all his 
experience, had he known a gray Wolf to attack 
a human being. 

We had many camp-fire talks while the other 
men were sleeping, and it was then I learned 
the little that he knew about Mountain Billy. 
‘* Six times have I seen him and the seventh will 
be Sunday, you bet. He takes his long rest 
then.’’ And thus, on the very ground where it 
all fell out, to the noise of the night wind and 
the yapping of the Coyote, and sometimes inter- 
rupted by the deep-drawn howl of the hero him- 
self, I heard chapters of the history of Mountain 
Billy, and others gleaned in many fields gave me 
the story of the big dark Wolf of Sentinel Butte. 


ll: IN THE CANON 


WAY back in the spring of ’92 a Wolf was 

‘* wolving’”’ on the east side of the Sentinel 
Mountain that so long was a principal landmark 
of the old plainsmen. Pelts were no good in 
May, but the bounties were high—five dollars a 
head, and double for she-Wolves. As King went 
down to the creek one morning he saw a Wolf 
coming to drink on the other side. He had an 











Thus she had learned the 
newer dangers, and while 
it is unlikely that she had 
any clear mental concep- 
tion of them she had ac- 
quired a wholesome dis- 
trust of all things strange, 
and a horror of one or two 
in particular, that proved 
her lasting safeguard. 
Each year she raised her 
brood successfully and the 
number of Yellow Wolves 
increased in the country. 
Guns, traps, men and the 
new animals they brought 
had been learned, but there 
was yet another lesson be- 
fore her—a most terrible 
one indeed. 
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About the time Dusky- 
mane’s brothers were a 
month old his foster- 
mother returned in a 
strange condition. She 
was frothing at the mouth, 
her legs trembled and she 
fell in a convulsion near the 
doorway of the den, but 
recovering she came in. 
Her jaws quivered, her 
teeth rattled a little as she 
tried to lick them; she 
seized her own front leg 
and bit it so as not to bite 
the little ones, but at length 
she grew quieter aad 
calmer. The cubs had re- 
treated in fear to a far 
pocket, but now they re- 
turned and crowded about 
her to seek their usual 
food. The mother re- 
covered, but was very ill 
for two or three days, and 
those days with the poison 
in her system worked dis- 
aster for the brood. They 
were terribly sick; only 
the strongest could sur- 
vive, and when the trial of 
strength was over the den 
contained only the old one 
and the big black-maned 
cub, the one she had 
adopted. Thus little 
Duskymane became her 




















sole charge; all her 





easy shot, and on killing it found it was a nurs- 
ing she-Wolf. Evidently her family were some- 
where near, so he spent two or three days search- 
ing in all the likely places, but found no clew to the den. 

Two weeks afterward, as the wolver rode down an 
adjoining cafion, he saw a Wolf come out of a hole. The 
ever-ready rifle flew up, and another ten-dollar scalp was 
added to his string. Now he dug into the den and found 
the litter, a most surprising one indeed, for it consisted not 
of the usual five or six Wolf pups, but of eleven, and these, 
Strange to say, were of two sizes, five of them larger and 
older than the other six. Here were two distinct families 
with one mother, and as he added their scalps to his string 
of trophies the truth dawned on the hunter. One lot was 
surely the family of the she-Wolf he had killed two weeks 
before. The case was clear: the little ones awaiting the 
mother that was never to come had whined piteously and 
more loudly as their hunger-pangs increased ; the other 
mother passing had heard the cubs ; her heart was tender 
now, her own little ones had so recently come, and she 
cared for the orphans, carried them to her own den, and 
was providing for the double family when the wolver’s 
coming had cut the gentle chapter short. 


“They Saw a Man Rush from the Bank to Kill the Trapped Coyote” 


that right. She stood over him for an instant. He 
groveled at her feet. The impulse to kill him or at least 
give hima shake died away. He had the smell of a young 
cub. Her own were about his age, her heart was touched, 
and when he found courage enough to put his nose up and 
smell her nose, she made no angry demonstration except 
a short half-hearted growl. Now, however, he had smelled 
something that he sorely needed. He had not fed since 
the day before, and when the old Wolf turned to leave 
him he tumbled after her on clumsy puppy legs. Had 
the mother-Wolf been far from home he must soon have 
been left behind, but the nearest hollow was the chosen 
place, and the cub arrived at the den’s mouth soon after 
the mother-Wolf. 

A stranger is an enemy, and the old one rushing forth to 
the defense met the cub again, and again was restrained of 
something that rose in her, responsive to the nose. The 
cub had thrown himself on his back in utter submission, 
but that did not prevent his nose reporting to him the good 
thing: almost within reach. The she-Woli went into the 


strength was devoted to 
feeding him, and he thrived 
apace. 

Wolves are quick to learn certain things. The reactions 
of smell are the greatest that a Wolf can feel, and thence- 
forth both cub and foster-mother experienced a quick, 
unreasoning sense of fear and hate the moment the smell 
of strychnine reached them. 


IV: THE RUDIMENTS OF WOLF LIFE 


ITH the sustenance of seven at his service the little 
Wolf had every reason to grow, and when in the 
autumn he began to follow his mother on her hunting trips 
he was as tall as she was. Nowa change of region was 
forced on them, for numbers of little Wolves were, growing 
up. Sentinel Butte, the rocky fastness of the plains, was 
claimed by many big, strong Wolves; the weaker must 
move out, and with them Yellow Wolf and the dusky cub. 
Wolves have no language in the sense that we have; 
their vocabulary is probably limited to a dozen howls, 
barks and grunts expressing the simplest emotions, but 
they have several other modes of conveying ideas, and 
one very special method of spreading information—the 
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Wolf telephone. Scattered over their range are a num- 
ber of recognized ‘‘ centrals.’’ Sometimes these are 
stones, sometimes the angle of cross trails, sometimes a 
Buffalo skull—indeed, any conspicuous object near a 
main trail is used. A Wolf calling here, as a Dog does 
at a telegraph post, or a Muskrat at a certain mud-pie 
point, leaves his body scent and learns what other vis- 
itors have been there recently to do the same. He 
learns also whence they came and where they went, as 
well as something about their condition, whether hunted, 
hungry, gorged or sick. By this system of registration 
a Wolf knows where his friends as well as his foes are to 
be found. And Duskymane, as he followed after the 
Yellow Wolf, was taught the places and use of the many 
signal stations without any conscious attempt at teaching 
on the part of his foster-mother. Example backed by 
his native instincts was indeed the chief teacher, but on 
one occasion at least there was something very like the 
effort of a human parent to guard her child in an hour 
of danger. 

The dark cub had learned the rudiments of Wolf life : 
that the way to fight Dogs is to run, and to fight as you 
run, never grapple, but snap, snap, snap, and make for 
the rough country where the Horses cannot bring their 
riders. 

He learned not to bother about the Coyotes that follow 
for the pickings when you hunt; you cannot catch them 
and they do you no harm. 

He knew he must not waste time dashing after birds 
that alight on the ground ; and that he must keep away 
from the little black and white animal with the bushy 
tail. It is not very good to eat, and it is very, very bad 
to smell. 

Poison! Oh, he never forgot that smell from the day 
the den was cleared of all his foster-brothers. 

He now knew that the first move in attacking Sheep 
is to scatter them; a lone Sheep is a foolish and easy 
prey ; that the way to round up a band of cattle is to 
attack a calf. 

He learned that he must always attack a Steer behind, 
a Sheep in front, and a Horse in the middle, that is, on the 
flank, and never, never attack a man at all, never even 
face him. But an important lesson was added to these, 
one in which the mother consciously taught him of a 
secret foe. 


V.: THE LESSON ON TRAPS 


CALF had died in branding-time, and now, two 
weeks later, was in its best state for perfect taste, 
not too fresh, not over-ripe—that is, in a Wolf’s opinion 
—and the wind canfied this information afar. The 
Yellow Wolf and Duskymane were out for supper, 
though not yet knowing where, when the expected tid- 
ings came, and they trotted up the wind. The calf was 
in an open place and plain to be seen in the moonlight. 
A Dog would have trotted right up to the carcass, an 
old-time Wolf might have done so, but constant war had 
developed constant vigilance in the Yellow Wolf, and 
trusting nothing and no one but her nose she slacked 
her speed toa walk, and coming in easy view she stopped, 
and for long swung her nose, submitting the wind to the 
closest possible chemical analysis and tried it with her 
finest tests, blew all the membranes clean again and tried 
it once more ; and this was the report of the trusty nos- 
trils, yes, the unanimous report: First, rich and racy 
smell of calf, seventy per cent. ; smells of grass, bugs, 
wood, flowers, trees, sand and other uninteresting nega- 
tions, fifteen per cent. ; smell of her cub and herself, 
positive but negligible, ten per cent. ; smell of human 
tracks, two per cent. ; smell of smoke, one per cent. ; of 
sweaty leather smell, one per cent. ; of human body 
scent (not discernible in some samples), one-half per 
cent. ; smell of iron, a trace. 

The old Wolf crouched a little but sniffed hard with 
swinging nose; the young Wolf imitatively did the 
same. She backed off to a greater distance ; the cub 
stood. She gave a low whine; he followed unwillingly. 
She circled around the tempting carcass, a new smell 
was recorded—Coyote trail scent, soon followed by 
Coyote body scent. Yes, there they were sneaking 
along a near ridge, and nw as she passed to one side 
the samples changed, the wind had lost nearly every 
trace of calf ; miscellaneous, commonplace and uninter- 
esting smells now were there instead. The human 
track scent was as before, the trace of leather was gone, 
but fully one-half per cent. of iron odor, and body smell 
of man raised to nearly two per cent. 


or 


Fully alarmed now, she conveyed her fear to the cub 
by her rigid pose, her air intent and slightly bristling 
mane. 

She continued on her round. At one time on a high 
place the human body scent was doubly strong, then, as 
she dropped, it faded. The wind now brought the full 
calf odor and several track scents of Coyotes and sundry 
birds. Her suspicions were lulling as ina smalling circle 
she closed on the windward side of the tempting feast. 
She even advanced straight toward it for a few steps 
when the sweaty leather sang loud and strong again, and 
smoke and iron mingled like two strands of a parti- 
colored yarn. Centring all her attention on this she 
advanced within two leaps of the calf. There on the 
ground was a scrap of leather now telling also of a 
human touch, close at hand the calf, and now the iron 
and smoke on the full vast smell of calf were like a snake 
trail across the trail of a whole beef herd. It was so 
slight that the cub with the appetite and impatience of 
youth pressed up against his mother’s shoulder to go 
past and eat without delay. She seized him by the neck 
and flung him back. A stone struck by his feet rolled 
forward and stopped with a peculiarclink. The danger 
smell was greatly increased at this, and the Yellow Wolf 
backed slowly from the feast, the cub unwillingly 
following. 

As he looked wistfully he saw the Coyotes drawing 
nearer, mindful chiefly to avoid the Wolves. He watched 
their really cautious advance; it seemed like heedless 
rushing compared with his mother’s approach. The 
calf smell rolled forth in exquisite and overpowering 
excellence now, for they were tearing the meat, when a 
sharp clank was heard and a yelpfroma Coyote. Atthe 
same time the quiet night was shocked with a roar and 
a flash of fire, heavy shot spattered calf and Coyotes, and 
yelping like beaten dogs they scattered, excepting one 


that was killed and a second struggling in the trap set 
here by the ever active wolvers. ‘The air was charged 
with the hateful smells redoubled now, and horrid smells 
additional. The old Wolf glided down a hollow and 
led her cub away in flight, but they saw as they went a 
man rush from the near bank where the mother’s nose 
had warned her of the human scent, to kill the trapped 
Coyote and set the traps for more. 


VI: THE BEGUILING OF THE YELLOW WOLF 
HE life game is a hard game, for we may win ten 
thousand times, and if we fail but once our gain is 
gone. How many hundred times had the Yellow Wolf 
scorned the traps ; how many cubs she had trained to do 
the same! Of all the dangers to her life she best knew 
traps. 

October had come ; the cub was now much taller than 
the mother. The wolver had seen them once—a Yellow 
Wolf followed by another, whose long, awkward legs, 
big, soft feet, thin neck and skimpy tail proclaimed him 
this year’s cub. The record of the dust and sand said 
that the old one had lost a front right toe, and that the 
young one was of giant size. 

It was the wolver that thought to turn the carcass of 
the calf to profit. He was disappointed in getting 
Coyotes instead of Wolves, and now he began to put out 
all his traps, for this month furis prime. A young trapper 
often fastens the bait on the trap; an experienced one 
does not. A good trapper will even put the bait at one 
place and the trap ten or twenty feet away, but at a place 
where the Wolf is likely to pass in circling. A favorite 
trick is to hide three or four set traps in an open place, 
and scatter some scraps of meat in the middle. The 
traps are buried out of sight after being smoked to hide 
the taint of hands and iron. Sometimes no bait is used 
but a little piece of cotton or a tuft of feathers that may 
catch the Wolf's eye or pique his curiosity and tempt him 
to circle on the fateful, treacherous ground. A yood 
trapper varies his methods continually so that the 
Wolves cannot learn his ways. Their only safeguards 
are perpetual vigilance and distrust of all smells that are 
known to be of man. 

The wolver now began his autumn work. He came 
on the Cottonwood with a load of the strongest traps he 
could get. 

An old Buffalo trail crossing the river followed a little 
draw that climbed the hills to the level upland. All 
animals use these trails, Wolves and Foxes as well as 
Cattle and Deer: they are the main thoroughfares. A 
cottonwood stump not far from where it plunged to the 
gravelly stream was marked with Wolf signs that told 
the wolver of its use. Here was an excellent place for 
traps, not on the trail, for cattle were here in numbers, 
but twenty yards away on a level, sandy spot he set four 
traps in a twelve-foot square. Near each he scattered 
two or three scraps of meat ; three or four white feathers 
on a spear of grass in the middle completed the setting. 
No human eye, few animal noses, could have detected 
the hidden danger of the sandy ground, when the sun 
and wind and the sand itself had dissipated the man- 
track taint. 

The Yellow Wolf had seen and passed, and taught her 
giant son to pass, such traps as these a thousand times 
before in her rambles around the country. 
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The cattle came to water in the heat of the day. 
They strung down the Buffalo path as once the Buffalo 
did. The little Vesper birds flitted before them, the 
Cowbirds rode on them, and the Prairie Dogs chattered 
at them just as they once did many years before at the 
Buffalo. 

Down from the gray-green mesa with its green-gray 
rocks they marched with imposing solemnity, impor- 
tance and directness of purpose. Some frolicsome 
calves, playing alongside the trail, grew sober and 
walked behind their mothers as the river flat was 
reached. The old Cow that led the procession sniffed 
suspiciously as she passed the ‘‘ trap set,’’ but it was 
well away, otherwise she would have pawed and bel- 
lowed on the scraps of bloody beef till every trap was 
sprung and harmless. 

But she led to the river, and when all had drunk their 
fill they lay down on the nearest bank till late afternoon, 
when their unheard dinner-gong aroused them, and 
started them on the backward march to where the richest 
pastures grew. 

One or two small birds picked at the scraps of meat, 
some blue flies buzzed about, but the sinking sun shone 
on the untouched sandy mask which the wolver had so 
carefully arranged. 

A brown Marsh Hawk came skimming over the river 
flat as the sun began his color play. Blackbirds dashed 
into thickets and easily avoided his clumsy pounce. It 
was too early for the Mice, but as he skimmed the ground 
his keen eye caught the flutter of feathers by the trap 
and turned his flight. The feathers in their uninteresting 
emptiness were exposed before he was near, but now he 
saw the scraps of meat, and, guileless of cunning, he 
alighted and was devouring a second lump when— 
‘*clank’’—the dust was flirted high and the Marsh 
Hawk was held by his toes, struggling vainly in the jaws 
of a powerful Wolf trap. He was not much hurt, his 
ample wings winnowed trom time to time in efforts to be 
free, but he was helpless, even as a Sparrow might be in 
a Rat trap, and when the sun had played his fierce chro- 
matic scale, his swan-song sung, and died as he dies only 
in the blazing west, and the shades had fallen on the 
melodramatic scene of the Mouse in the Elephant trap, 
there was a deep, rich sound on the high flat butte, 
answered by another, neither very long, neither re- 
peated, and both instinctive rather than necessary. One 
was the muster-call of an ordinary Wolf, the other the 
answer of a very big male, not a pair in this case, but 
mother and son — Yellow Wolf and Duskymane. They 
came trotting together down the Buffalo trail. They 
paused at the telephone box on the hill and again at the 
old cottonwood root, and were making for the river 
when the Hawk in the trap fluttered his wings. The old 
Wolf turned toward him, a wounded bird on the ground 
surely, anu she rushed forward. Sun and sand soon 
burn all trail scents; there was nothing to warn her. 
She sprang on the flopping bird and a chop of her jaws 
ended his troubles, but a horrid sound of the gritting of 
her teeth on the steel told her of peril. She dropped the 
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Hawk and sprang backward from the dangerous ground, 
but landed in the second trap ; high on her foot its death 
grip closed, and leaping with all her strength to escape 
her forefoot found the third of the lurking grips of steel. 
Never had a trap been so baited before, never was she 
sO unsuspicious, never was a catch moresure. Fearand 
fury filled the old Wolf's heart ; she tugged and strained, 
she chewed the chain, she snarled and foamed. One 
trap with its buried log she might have dragged; with 
two she was helpless. But struggle as she might it only 
worked those relentless jaws more deeply into her feet. 
She snapped at the air wildly, she tore the dead Hawk 
into shreds, she roared the short, barking roar of a crazy 
Wolf. She bit at the traps, at her cub, and even at 
herself. She tore her own legs that were held, she 
snapped in frenzy at her own flank, she chopped off her 
own tail in her madness, she splintered all her teeth 
on the steel and filled her bleeding, foaming jaws with 
clay and sand. 

She struggled till she fell, and writhed about or lay 
like dead till strong enough to rise and grind the chains 
again with her teeth. 

And so the night passed by. 


Ox 


And Duskymane? Where was he? The feeling of 
the time when his foster-mother had come home poisoned 
now returned, but he was even more afraid of her. She 
seemed filled with fighting hate. He held away and 
whined a little; he slunk off and came back when she 
lay still, only to retreat again, as she sprang forward at 
him and then renewed her efforts at the traps. He did 
not understand it, but he knew this much, she was in 
terrible trouble, and the cause seemed to be the same as 
that which had scared them the night they had ventured 
near the calf. 

Duskymane hung about all night long, fearing to go 
near, not knowing what to do, and as helpless as his 
mother. 

At dawn the next day a sheep-herder seeking lost Sheep 
discovered her from a neighboring hill. A signal mirror 
called the wolver from his camp. Duskymane saw the 
new danger. He was a mere cub, though so tall; he 
could not face the man, and fled a long distance at his 
approach. 

The wolver rode up to the sorry, tattered, bleeding 
she-Wolf in the trap. He drew his rifle and the strug- 
gling stopped. 

The wolver read the trail and the signs about, and 
remembering those he had read before he divined that 
this was the Wolf with the great cub—the she-Wolf of 
Sentinel Butte. 

Duskymane heard the crack of the fatal shot as he 
skurried off into cover. He could scarcely know what 
it meant, but he never saw his kind old foster-mother 
again. Thenceforth he must face the world and all its 
dangers alone. 
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When to Go on a Honeymoon 


By Tom Masson 


MAN’S honeymoon is a thing that may happen 
only three or four times in his life and never 
becomes what we may term a settled habit. It 
usually requires, therefore, a certain kind of 
originality to cope with it. All great joys need to 
be borne with patience and with due humility, 
but the honeymoon, coming as it does on top of 
the courtship, when we are more or less unnerved 
anyway, leaves us usually in an incompetent con- 
dition. Instead of controlling our happiness, instead of 
being able to lay it out in highly colored sections like the 
plots at a smart railroad station, we are carried along by it 
powerlessly like chips in a seething current. 

It is well to look our honeymoon squarely in the face. 
If it is a good, honest honeymoon, nothing will be lost 
and much will be gained. 

One of the peculiar inconsistencies about the average 
honeymoon is that the best is none too good, when, 
as a matter of fact, there is no period of our lives when 
it makes so little difference to us as to what our sur- 
roundings are. Then again, we almost invariably select 
some place that is really worth seeing when we are in 
no condition to look at it. 

Washington and Niagara are both desirable and 
highly interesting places to know about. But when we 
go to these places on our honeymoons we know so 
much less about them when we have left than when we 
arrived, that it really seems a shame to gild ourselves 
with so much that is superfluous. 
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Every man ought to marry a widow at least once in 
his life, merely for the experience ; and when he does 
he may be sure of the right kind of ahoneymoon. But 
to the novices we would make our appeal, and that is 
not to exhibit yourselves unduly in public during a honey- 
moon. An otherwise sober and sensible citizen, who 
has about him sterling qualities, does not nccessarily 
constitute himself an ass when he puts on a frock coat, 
lavender trousers, a silk hat, and with a flower in his 
buttonhole leads a sweet young thing out over the high- 
ways and principal railroad systems of the country. But 
he will do much better if he settles down at some out-of- 
the-way place for a few weeks until the glamour wears 
off, and his wife learns the number of !umps of sugar he 
takes in his coffee. By-and-by, when he gets so that he 
can look at other girls, and feel that, after all, woman is 
a lovely creature, no matter where you meet her, and 
when his wife begins to catch up with her mind and 
resign herself to her fate, then let him lead her out intoa 
Pullman car, where they can both sit in separate seats 
and really enjoy themselves as if each of them didn’t 
have a chattel mortgage on the other that covered 
everything. 

This is the right time to take a conventional honey- 
moon —about ten years after the wedding — when Love 
is still with you, of course, but when he has come down 
off the stage and is sitting so far away up in the gallery 
that he doesn’t disturb the principal actors in the play in 
the least. 
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The 


Unwelcome 
Feminine 


Touch 


T WOULD have to be done. French owed too 
‘ much kindness to his invalided old tutor to let him 
3 lack a welcome to ‘‘ Cabin Austerity ’’ when it was 
but a matter of a few weeks’ discomfort to the 
owner of the camp. If Mr. Westfall had but 
been so far convalescent as to need only the serv- 
ices of a man 

She would be bringing in cattails and wild 
flowers and scattering them about ‘‘ Austerity.’’ 
She would consider the bareness of the cabin walls a 
personal invitation to her to decorate them. She would be 
suggesting to him that the presence of rugs and draperies, 
hunting trophies and Indian curios, might relieve the 
barren look of the big living-hall. She— would be leaving 
her workbox and her embroidery around. She —— 

‘* | won't have it,’’ he said aloud, addressing the fire in 
the great fireplace buiit of rough stones and reaching to 
the beams of the gallery above. ‘‘ If I’ve got to have 
Westfall’s daughter in the place half the summer she will 
have to learn that all this emptiness is precisely my ideal — 
for a fellow who is suffocated with ‘ artistic’ surroundings 
all the year. I’m not going trailing around after her, bait- 
ing her line and carrying her traps—Oh, bother it all !’’ 

He wrenched off his hunting-boots and got into a pair of 
moccasins, in which he tramped up and down the hall six 
times, looking like a vigorous thundercloud. Then he sat 
down at the bulky table by the window and got the invitation 
off. Itturned out not only a courteous letter, but an affec- 
iionately cordial one as well; in the circumstances no pen 
of his would have lent itself to the inditing of any other sort. 


or 


Just at dusk one June evening Larry Westfall, with a 
great bunch of mountain laurel over her shoulder, came 
singing up the path to the cabin. O’Hara, ‘‘ Austerity’s”’ 
accomplished cook and man-of-all-work, eyed her distrust- 
fully from his kitchen window. If any man knew his 
master’s crotchets it was O’ Hara. 

‘* Have you a big bowl—or a jar—for this laurel, 
O’Hara?”’ called a blithe voice. 

O’ Hara came to the door. 

‘* Would ye be afther puttin’ the foine bokay down here 
in the hall?”’ he asked. 

‘Certainly. Aren’t they beautiful ?’’ 

‘* Shure, they’re as handsome as the one that picked 
thin — but ——”’ 

‘* Anything will do to put them in,’’ said Larry, busy 
with the flowers. ‘‘ A tin pail ji 

‘* We've things enough, thin — but the masther havin’ a 
quareness of his own as 

‘* Doesn't he like flowers ?”’ 

‘* He has enough of thim and to shpare whin he’s in his 
rooms in town. The ladies ——’’ 

Larry interrupted. ‘‘ This is not a tribute to Mr. French 
I’m arranging, O’Hara, but a bit of beauty for my own 
satisfaction in this big room. May I have the pail ?’’ 

“Come, come, O’Hara— our own preferences to the 
winds when a lady expresses hers,’’ said a voice with a 
laugh in it, from the cabin doorway. 

_ Ina trice O’Hara had brought an empty green tobacco 
jar, which he set on the floor beside Larry, then vanished 
with a chuckle. 

‘“Is it really a preference ?”’ she asked, thrusting a 
branch of laurel into the jar. 

‘“ Since the rascal has given me away —I may as well 
admit it.’’ 

‘‘ | knew —and understood — why you called the cabin 
‘ Austerity,’ and why you enjoyed its freedom from the 
ordinary furnishing and decorations, but I didn’t realize 
that flowers might be under the ban.” 

‘“ Since you like them here let me assure you that they 
are not.’’ 

“*T wish you could understand,”’ said the girl, warming 
with a rich color and turning suddenly to face him, ‘‘ that 
a woman could possibly appreciate this mood of yours. 1 
have tried so hard, these two weeks, to show you that you 
might drop all that — the sort of thing that makes you feel 
obliged to assure me that the laurel is not unwelcome here, 
if I like it. Yet you keep on playing the part of polite host, 
and I can only — wish you wouldn’t.”’ 

French was watching her amusedly. ‘‘A man shouldn’t 
want to drop that sort of thing.”’ 

















** Yes, he should — just as a girl wants all the men to go 
away sometimes, so that she may let down her hair and put 
on a loose gown and be absolutely herself.’’ 

‘* Girls do feel like that, then?’’ questioned French. 
‘* For an hour at a time, I suppose.”’ 

‘*T admit that it’s not for very long — with most of them. 
But there are a few, Mr. French, who —~-’’ She hesitated. 

‘*T see —and you are one of them. But let me say to 
you, Miss Westfall—not as the urbane host, but as the 
man in the woods — that you have effaced yourself unnec- 
essarily. You have not given me a chance to do the least 
thing for your pleasure — or mine.”’ 

‘* Ah — you don’t believe me,”’ she said in a disappointed 
tone. ‘‘ You have a_ preconceived idea’’— French 
smiled, with a lift of the eyebrows —‘‘ well, then — an idea 
gained from your long experience with us — that, no matter 
how we may protest, we are really all alike, demanding 
every man’s time and attention, and resentful if he doesn’t 
give it. You think we 

‘* Say ‘I,’ please,’”’ requested French gently. ‘‘ You 
test my credulity too far when you ask me to believe that 
there are any more of you.”’ 

Larry stuck the last laurel branch into place, pushed the 
jar toward the side of the fireplace — an act in which French 
instantly assisted her — and moved away. 

‘* | might as well spare my breath,’’ she said, and began 
to ascend the staircase leading to the gallery, on which her 
own and her father’s rooms opened. French stood look- 
ing up after her. 

‘* Yet you are sure that you are not resentful ?”’ he called. 

‘* Only of your skepticism,’’ she answered, glancing back 
over her shoulder. ‘‘ It would be such a comfort to be 
believed once by a man, except as what I say may fit in 
with his notions of what I really mean.”’ 

‘* | suppose you would not believe me if I should say I 
think that bunch of laurel really adds very much to the 
appearance of the hall?” 

She shook her head, smiling, as she went into her room. 


or 


‘* Neither do you add to its austerity,’’ he said to himself 
as he turned back to the fireplace, ‘‘ with your curly 
brown hair, and your eyes to match, and your saucy 
mouth. You’re notso bad to have about — if a fellow could 
send you to Coventry when he happened to wish he were a 
comfortable bachelor again. There’s the rub.”’ 

He filled a pipe and lit it, and stretched himself before 
the fire, lying on his side on the one big leopard skin the 
hall contained. He had been away since dawn of yester- 
day on a long tramp. He said to himself that he would 
take her at her word. He would not go upstairs to spend 
his usual hour with Mr. Westfall—an hour during which 
Larry herself was always absent. He would have a genu- 
ine ‘* Austerity’’ evening, filled with rest and books and 
smoke and idle dreams. 

He half-closed his eyes. Across the fireplace he caught 
the glow of the laurel, its pink-and-white blossoms stained 
rosy red in the firelight. It was the first time a bunch of 
flowers had beguiled ‘‘ Austerity’’ from its wonted look 
of masculinity. It was the unwelcome feminine touch. 

She had pretended that she understood how a settled old 
bachelor felt. It was incredible, but he would let her carry 
out her theories. The trouble was, with a woman in the 
house, stay she out of sight never so discreetly — well — it 
was like the laurel on the other side of the fireplace — 
somehow it seemed to change the atmosphere. ‘‘ Auster- 
ity’ without its atmosphere — why, it would not be worth 
the logs in its walls. 





‘* Misther French,’’ said O'Hara, laying hands on the 
jar of laurel, ‘‘ this do be lookin’ faded loike. It’s been 
here since Chewsday. Will Ci beafther flingin’ it away?” 

‘* All right, O’ Hara,”’ returned the master of the place. 
‘* Pitch it out.” 

He looked absently after the laurel as O’ Hara crossed 
the room with it. Presently he went out for a stroll. 
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When he came back he carried a fresh bunch of the laurel, 
which he placed in the green jar and returned to the corner 
by the fireplace. 

‘* If we have them around,”’ he said to O’ Hara,‘‘ we may 
as well have them fresh. It’s no particular trouble.’’ 

‘* Faith, an’ Oi’ll warrint it ain’t,’’ grinned O’ Hara to 
himself. ‘* Not a quarther so much trouble as it would 
have been jist three short wakes ago.”’ 


OX 


On the first of September Mr. Charles Westfall’s physi- 
cians announced that the mountain air at ‘‘ Cabin Austerity ”’ 
was doing wonders forhim. They told Austin French very 
frankly that his guests must remain until November. 

A week later Larry went for three days to town to make 
preparations for spending the cold fall days in the moun- 
tains. When she returned the first thing she saw was her 
host astride of a stepladder, hanging over a doorway a 
Navajo blanket of gorgeous colorings. All about the hall 
stood boxes and bundles, and upon the floor lay a bale of 
rugs, half-opened. Larry paused on the threshold, her eyes 
wide with astonishment. 

French’s tanned face was glowing duskily. 
down at her with a smile. 

‘* This—in ‘ Cabin Austerity ’?’’ cried the girl. 

‘*Certainly—why not? October days are coming. 
‘ Austerity’ is too bare a place for comfort after September.”’ 

Larry dropped upon the bale of rugs. She took off her 
hat, pushed back the riotous waves of her brown hair, and 
addressed her host. 

‘* Now, see here, Mr. French,’’ she said with great 
earnestness, ‘‘ didn’t you spend last October up here?”’ 

"ion 

‘* And part of November?”’ 

** Guilty.” 

‘* Did you hang up draperies — and lay down rugs — and 
put up pictures ?”’ 

‘* Hadn’t time.” 

‘* Did you miss them ?”’ 

‘* Well — not seriously.” 

‘* Then why bother with them now ?”’ 

‘* T have leisure.”’ 

‘* Do you mean to change the name of your haunt to 
* Luxury ’?”’ 

** Not much.”’ 

There was a pause. French finished the hanging of the 
Navajo blanket, swung down from the stepladder, and 
came to stand in front of his guest. 

‘* There is a particularly comfortable bamboo chair over 
there,’’ he remarked. ‘‘ And in this bundle on which you 
are sitting there are rugs which await your inspection. I 
want to see which one you would suggest as appropriate to 
lie in front of the fireplace.’’ 

Larry moved slowly over to the bamboo lounging-chair. 
It was one she had never seen before, and its cushions 
were of a rich stuff beautiful to behold. French wrested 
open the bale of rugs. He spread out a half-dozen of 
them, and looked up questioningly at Larry. 

‘* They are very fine,”’ she p> ‘* but I would rather see 
the old leopard skin in front of the fireplace.”’ 

‘* Would you really ?’’ he asked, and there was pleasure 
in his voice. ‘*‘ Now —why?”’ 

‘* If I told the truth,’’ Larry returned, with eyes upon the 
tawny leopard skin, ‘‘ because I have so often seen the 
master of the house taking such solid comfort stretched 
upon it. Pipe-burns don’t show on it, either,’’ she added. 

‘* The leopard skin it shall be, then—and thank you. 
I admit I have a fondness for it. And now — where shall 
these other things go? O’Hara stripped my rooms in 
tow to get them.” 

‘* Mr. French ——’’ began Larry impulsively, and paused. 

‘** Miss Larry ’? said French encouragingly. 

‘* May I just say what I like?’’ 

‘** Just what you like. Why not?’’ 

‘* And will you promise to believe me?” 

‘* Twill. I have learned that I may. It’s the first time 
in my life I ever said it—and meant it—to a woman— 
unreservedly.”’ 

‘* Thank you,’ said Larry. Then she got up and came 
over to him where he stood among his belongings. 


He looked 
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Why Patty Hildreth Powdered Her Hair 


By Virginia Woodward Cloud 
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ding, of which none knew save herself 
and that other, Mistress Patty Hildreth, 
slim and young, passed down a garden 
path, holding her muslin gown away 
trom the valley-lilies. There was one 
star above the tallest locust tree, and a 
thrush singing high over Barren Hill where a red breath 
of day remained. In a copse was a summer-house, and 
Patty Hildreth went thither and peered within, then 
slipped back into the cedar copse, and stood waiting. 

Presently there came the click of a spur, and a man 
in American uniform leaped the hedge and strode to 
the summer-house and entered. Then Mistress Hildreth 
stole forward and stood at the entrance. He held his 
hand out, and she laid hers in it. 

‘* Why did you compel me to wait?’’ 

‘* You saw me ?”’ she said, flushing rosily. 

‘* Do you not know that I see everything ?”’ 

‘* Aye, indeed! But—lI only wished that you should 
wait rather than I, Elva.’’ 

‘* Ah!”’ he laughed softly, ‘‘ so even you, whom I 
deemed so innocent, are not free of coquetry !’’ 

‘* Tt was not coquetry,’’ said the girl. ‘* I would not 
come at your summoning—I have never done such 
before. My aunt does not dream that I meet you here.’’ 

‘* Look at me!”’ said he, and she raised her eyes. 





or 
He laid her arms around his neck, and, gathering her 
to him, kissed her passionately. ‘‘ Tell me again that you 


” 


will not come at my summoning. 

‘* You will come, Patty?’’ 

‘* Yes !’’ said she. 

‘* And why?” 

‘* | would hear you say it first.’’ 

‘* Because you love me, and are to be made my wife 
on this very spot to-morrow night ?’”’ 

le ay 

‘* And that for a short time our marriage shall be a 
secret between us—save for the chaplain and the wit- 
nesses ——’”’ 

‘* The witnesses !’’ exclaimed the girl fearfully. ‘‘ Ah, 
if there must be another I would have only Judy Wicks, 
my maid, who is ever faithful concerning me.”’ 

** Judy Wicks be it,’’ said he, ‘* and Cartwright, your 
aunt’s serving-man, whom I rescued from being beaten 
for drunkenness. He is bound to me; I shall hold him 
to it, never fear.’’ 

‘* | would not have it so!’’ she broke out suddenly. 
‘*] have never approved such marriages, and would 
have ours wait until it could be solemnized in a fitting 
manner.”’ 

‘* And certainly so should I were not the reason a 
just one, and so closely concerning the movements of 
the Army that I cannot divulge it?) Your aunt, Mistress 
Quipley, will thank me afterward. Knowing me to be 
more experienced in worldly matters she would but bid 
me do as I see best. At any time I may be sent away, 
and should aught happen to me then you could come to 
me as my wedded wife. Do you not agree?”’ 

‘** Yes; oh, yes!’’ she murmured. 

‘* Then let no such foolish doubts trouble you. I 
shall take Mistress Quipley into our confidence before 
long. Ah, Patty, Patty, do you not know that I cannot 
leave you without the certainty that you are my own?”’ 

She leaned forward suddenly, and laid her hands 
upon his shoulders, scanning his face through the dusk. 

‘* Elva, it seems so strange that you, so much older 
and wiser, should love me — for you do love me?”’ 

He drew her to him, and in silence she read his an- 
swer, as in silence love hears the answer of the infinite. 

Presently he leaped the hedge again; and Patty 
Hildreth heard the sound of his horse’s hoofs grow 
fainter in the direction of the American camp. 


ox 


That night Mistress Quipley and her niece retired 
early, for there was much preparation afoot for the next 
day, making ready for a dance to be given to the officers 
who should accompany Lafayette to Barren Hill. 

‘* You are mainly like Sebastian. your father, Patty,”’ 
said she, preceding her niece upstairs; ‘‘he was a 
dreamer, too, and soft-spoken, but a lion when roused. 
You have his quiet, but I fear you lack his spirit, Patty.’’ 

‘Tt may be so, Aunt,’’ said the girl; ‘‘ I have never 
been wronged. It seems easy to forgive that which does 
but concern one’s self’’—she stopped short at the 
thought of wrong being worked to him she loved better 
than herself ; and Mistress Quipley exclaimed : 

‘* La, Patty! what are you staring at now? You are 
the born image of Sebastian. I think the hall will be in 
fine trim to dance upon if ’tis gone over once. I'll set 
Cartwright to it early. Now, I’m glad of giving the 
poor fellows adance. But you are over-grave for a girl, 
Patty. I would not have you so much set on that 
Captain Hasting. If a girl has but one string to her 
bow ’tis apt to snap. I’m saying naught against him: 
he is very masterful. But he seems a solitary sort. I 
like a body to mix with his fellowmen. Besides, he is 
not known here, and ’tis mainly as important to know 
whence a man comes as whither he is going.”’ 

‘* Captain Hasting is a gentleman, and one of General 
Lafayette’s light-horse, Aunt,’’ said Patty. 

‘** Yes, yes,’’ agreed Mistress Quipley, panting as she 
stopped to lock the linen-press ; ‘‘ his bow might have 
been learned at court. Of course I’ll let you be about 
your suitors, child ; but I see no reason why he should 
stop to talk with Cartwright in the cedar copse.”’ 

** Cartwright !’’ began Patty, then smiled to herself, 
remembering why Hasting talked with the serving-man. 

** Aye, Judy saw them this very day. I do not like 
Cartwright, nor does Judy. I cannot tell if he be stupid 
or only teigning. I shall let Mr. Willis take him back 


But she was silent. 


? 





DRAWN BY WALTER RUSSELL 


“*Hasten! Lest | Yet Remember Naught Save 
That | Am an American’ ” 


and sell him at the shipping-wharf.’’ Grumbling still, 
Mistress Quipley closed her door, and Patty went to her 


room, where Judy Wicks, who was dumb from a para- * 


lytic stroke suffered years before, awaited her. 

Long after Patty Hildreth fell asleep, thinking of him 
whose wife she would be ere a second day should dawn, 
she was awakened by the odor of sandalwood. 

She marked the casement shadow upon the low ceiling 
with a trail of locust breaking it, like moonlight on the 
water, and knew that the night without was saturated 
with the odor of locust bloom, and that within there 
was no sandalwood save that which was shut in the 
cedar chest of her Great-Aunt Hilary, which stood in 
the attic over her head. Suddenly awake with this 
strange odor assailing her, Patty remembered the old 
chest, and how, long before she had tucked her curls up, 
she once followed her aunt to the attic and was shown 
the contents of the chest, and told that one day all would 
be her own. She remembered a lavender taffeta and a 
yellow brocade petticoat, a court train with pink roses 
climbing upon it, and a gown of satin, so stiff that Patty 
peered within its blue cover and said : 

‘* I'd keep this one, Aunt, against my wedding-day.”’ 

‘* Fy!’ said her aunt, closing the chest with a click, 
‘* it is not seemly for a chit to chatter of such things.”’ 

‘* But surely these fine clothes may be made good use 
of, seeing Aunt Hilary is dead and gone to Heaven,”’ 
said Patty, wondering. 

‘*T said not so,’’ exclaimed her aunt. ‘‘ Tut, tut, 
Patty! What ails your tongue? It bodes no good to 
talk of treading in the shoes of those who are dead.”’ 

‘* And gone to Heaven,”’ said the little girl softly. But 
her aunt said nothing, and her face was white as they 
came down the stairs that led from the loft together. 

Long afterward Patty learned, through the chatter of a 
servant, that her great-aunt’s affianced husband, Percival 
Craven, had eloped with a town beauty on the eve of 
their wedding-day and that Mistress Hildreth, rather 
than face the disgrace which she deemed her desertion 
to be, had taken her own life on the very night on 
which she was to have danced at her wedding. 


ox 


At this time women were accustomed to awakening 
easily, perhaps at the sudden rush of hoofs upon the 
turf, or at the sharp rap of a musket, and now, on the 
eve of her wedding, Patty Hildreth was awakened by 
that strange odor of sandalwood. 

She arose and went to the window. Looking out, 
she suddenly saw a figure appear in the moonlight 
under her window. It was the old dumb woman, who 
laid a finger upon her lips, signaling for both haste and 
silence. Wondering greatly, Patty hurried her clothes 
on and, wrapping a cloak around her, stole downstairs 
and out to where Judy Wicks stood waiting. Seizing 
the girl’s arm, Judy drew her down the path toward the 
copse so quietly that their footsteps were noiseless upon 
the soft turf. In the copse Judy stopped and pointed to 
the summer-house, whence came the low murmur of 
voices and a faint gleam of light. 

Now, Patty Hildreth had lived too near the neutral 
ground of both armies not to be alert and silent when 
necessary. She knew that Sir Henry Clinton held the 
city of Philadelphia, and that Washington was on the 
eve of dispatching Lafayette to take command of Barren 
Hill and to circumvent any probable move of the 
British. Everything that happened held significance 
for those who were in touch with the movements of the 
armies, and now Patty’s heart beat wildly. 

With the May wind rising about her she stole through 
the blackness of the cedars and peered between the 
vines into the summer-house. 

Cartwright, the serving-man, stood with his back to 
the entrance, scrutinizing a paper by the light of a 
lantern. Opposite, with his gaze bent upon Cartwright, 
sat Elva Hasting, Patty Hildreth’s affianced husband. 

In her first joyful start of surprise the girl nearly 
exclaimed outright; but Judy Wicks grasped her arm 
and forced her to hear Cartwright say vehemently : 

‘* | shall not risk my skin by going a moment before 
midnight. The last time was too close a shave.”’ 

‘* Tt must be done before dawn or ’tis too late ; Clinton 
is holding back to hear,’’ said Hasting. 


‘* How can I go with the dance on, and my cursed 
waiting to be got through with? Dancing attendance 
on these rebels !’’ exclaimed Cartwright angrily. 

‘* Did you undertake it for child’s play ?’’ retorted the 
other. ‘‘ The time is now. Everything plays into our 
hands. You must feign intoxication as before, and 
then make off. This will take you past the American 
sentry’’—he handed the man a folded paper and 
Cartwright examined it. 

‘* Lafayette !’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Forged! By Jove, 
you’re too clever, my lord !’’ 

‘* Take to the river as you did before,’’ said Hasting, 
‘* by the boat in the stream here, then swim. There 
will be pickets toward Philadelphia, so have a care.”’ 

‘* He talks as though ’twere easy as patrolling !’’ said 
the other. ‘‘ Try it once, my lord, and get off with 
your neck, and you’ll not say ‘ Go’ so easy !”’ 

‘* If you wish to draw back there is time.”’ 

‘* And you get the glory and the pay, too? Humph, 
we've had enough of that !’’ said Cartwright. 

‘* Then harken! The attack is to be made early the 
coming morning. If you fail you know what awaits 

ou. You made it plain before that Lafayette will 

ave but twenty-one hundred men on Barren Hill ?’’ 

i tw 

‘* Then write !’’ 

Hasting took a small inkstand and a quill from his 
pocket, and, after studying some lines marked upon a 
paper, handed the pen to the other and dictated : 


“‘Left wing flanked by fifty Indians, . . . pickets in 
the woods towards Philadelphia. Six hundred 
militia via White Marsh. . Make march circuitous 
and attack with five thousand from rear. . . . Send 
second division to left bank of river.’’ 


ax 


‘* Now ’’—he looked sternly at the man—‘‘ don’t trust 
to memory. This paper must go.”’ 

‘** Aye, as it’s not in your writing,’’ said Cartwright. 
He folded the paper into a wad and forced it into the 
bowl of his pipe and covered it with tobacco. ‘‘ If 
there’s a slip I’ll light my pipe,’’ he said grimly, ‘‘ or 
we’ll both ——’’ he made a gesture toward his throat, 
but the eye of the other did not waver. 

‘* There can be none unless one turns King’s evi- 
dence,’’ said Hasting, ‘‘ and I could have given you to 
the galleys long since had I not had better use for you.”’ 

” eae one’s as Safe there as in your pay, sir. Oh, 
you've been clever, my lord, but Mistress Patty’s the 
cleverest trick yet. You’ve got more information in 
coming and going around this place than in ariy other 
way. But il take an oath on’t, you’re caught this time. 
You’re in love with Mistress Patty, sir, or I’m blind. 
Well, it’s a good enough move. She’s heiress here, 
and you'll need funds to back you soon !’”’ 

‘* Quite right,’’ said Hasting immovably. ‘‘ I intend 
to marry Mistress Hildreth this coming midnight on this 
very spot, with yourself as witness.”’ 

‘* Whew !”’ breathed the other, staring. 

‘* Exactly. There is no need for secrecy after ’tis 
done. But ’twas the only way to clinch matters, or 
Mistress Quipley would have protested. Besides——’’ 

‘* Besides,’’ said Cartwright with a chuckle, ‘‘ if the 
slip comes she won’t inform on her husband. Oh, 
you’re clever, my lord! You always touch the top 
notch! But havea care, sir! Who'll marry you?”’ 

‘* The chaplain. He will be silent as long as ’tis 
necessary, which is only till after ’tis done.’”” Suddenly 
Hasting stretched out his arm: ‘‘ Hark you, Martin; I 
shall be great one day !’”’ 

‘* And where’ll I be, sir?’’ 

‘* Oh, you’ll reap your pay, never fear,’’ said Hasting. 
Then he arose and blew the light out. 

There was not a sound in the cedar copse as the two 
men disappeared — one in the direction of the servants’ 
quarters and the other toward the American camp. 

All that night Patty lay upon her bed with the odor 
of sandalwood stealing upon her, together with the 
memory of her Great-Aunt Hilary’s fate; with Judy 
kneeling beside her, yet finding no comfort to give. 


ox 


There was stir and bustle at Mistress Quipley’s place 
the next night. The candles were lighted, and servants 
flew hither and thither. 

It had seemed that day that Patty Hildreth could not 
find enough for Cartwright to do. He was under her 
eye every moment, waxing floors, polishing brass, 
wiping glasses until even Mistress Cuieley cried : 

‘* La, Patty, are you afraid the creature’s legs will 
rust that you keep them moving so?”’ 

At night, when the fiddlers were tuning to the harp- 
sichord, Patty came down the stairs with folds of 
shining brocade sweeping behind her. Her arms and 
neck were bare, and her hair was piled high. Patty’s 
eyes rested upon Elva Hasting ; then she smiled upon 
the officers who stood bowing at the foot of the stairs, 
and took the arm of a young cousin, one of Washing- 
ton’s aids, and passed to the head of the hall, where 
the first cotillon was forming. 

‘* Now, what might this mean?’’ spoke Mistress 
Quipley. ‘‘ Patty Hildreth has put on her Great-Aunt 
Hilary’s wedding frock! Albeit she has vowed over 
and again never would she touch it! Well, well, youth 
will be perverse, and I own ’tis vastly becoming, though 
better suited to a court dame than a young girl.”’ 

Long afterward tales were told of the beauty and 
gayety of Mistress ves Hildreth on that eventful night, 
and of how she danced. But no word passed between 
herself and Captain Hasting, save that, when once they 
met in a dance, bending A whispered, ‘‘At twelve, 
remember !’’ and she murmured, ‘‘ At twelve !”’ 
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CHAPTER VII 


WAS still in Mrs. Packard’s room, brooding over the 
| enigma offered by the similarity between the account | 

had just read and the explanation she had given her 
1usband of the mysterious event which had thrown such 
a cloud over her life, when, moved by some unaccounta- 
ble influence, I glanced up and saw Nixon standing in the 
open doorway gazing at me with an uneasy curiosity | 
was sorry enough to have inspired. 

‘*Mrs. Packard wants you,’’ he declared with short 
ceremony. ‘‘ She’s in the library,” and turning on his 
heel he took his deliberate way down the stairs. 

| followed hard after him, and being brisk in my move- 
ments was at his back before he was half-way to the 
bottom. He seemed to resent this, for he turned a bale- 
ful look back at me and purposely delayed his steps 
without giving me the right of way. 

‘* Is Mrs. Packard in a hurry ?”’ I asked. 
had better let me pass.”’ 

He gave no appearance of having heard me; his atten- 
tion had been caught by something going on at the rear 
of the hall we were now approaching. Following 
his anxious glance I saw the door of the Mayor’s 


‘* If so you 

















study open and Mrs. Packard come out. As we 
reached the lower step she passed us on her way 


Faas | 
] 





to the library. As I turned to join her there I 
caught a glimpse of the old man’s face. It was 
more puckered, scowling and malignant of aspect than 
usual. I wondered that Mrs. Packard had not noticed it. 
Surely it was not the countenance of a mere disgruntled 
servant. Something not to be seen on the surface was 
disturbing this old man; and, moving in the shadows 
as I was, I questioned whether it would not conduce to 
some explanation between Mrs. Packard and myself if 
| addressed her on the subject of this old serving-man’s 
peculiar ways and unnatural curiosity. 


ox 


But the opportunity for doing this did not come that 
morning. On entering the library I was met by Mrs. 
Packard with the remark : 

‘* Have you any interest in politics ? 
thing about them ?’’ 

‘*T have an interest in Mayor Packard’s election,’’ I 
smilingly assured her ; ‘* and I know that in this I repre- 
sent a great number of my own class in 
this town if not in the State.” 

‘* You want to see him Governor? 


Do you know any- 


the pleading tone in her voice and felt a little grateful for 
it. Yetshe had but demanded what fitted well with my 
duty. To see and hear how this man would comport 
himself when believing himself alone with her was what 
I now found to be the most desirable thing possible ; and, 
assured by the sounds in the hall that it was indeed Mr. 
Steele who had entered, I stifled my pride, and, taking 
the embroidery from her hand, sat down in the place she 
had directed. Convinced as I now was. that foliage of 
some kind lay back of an interview which she feared to 
hold without the support of another’s secret presence, I 
settled myself to listen intently. 

The calm, even tones of the gentleman himself, modu- 
lated to an expression of utmost deference, were the first to 
break the silence : 

‘* You wish to see me, Mrs. Packard ?”’ 

‘* Yes.’? The tremble in this ordinary monosyllable was 
slight but quite perceptible. ‘‘ Mr. Packard has given you 
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deferentially polite as was to be expected from a man 
chosen by Mayor Packard for his private secretary. 

‘* Mrs. Packard, your fears are very natural. A woman 
shrinks from such inquiries, even when sustained by the 
consciousness that nothing can rob her name of its 
deserved honor. But if we let one innuendo pass how 
can we prevent a second? The man who did this thing 
should be punished. In this I agree with Mayor Packard.” 

She stirred impulsively. I could hear the rustle of her 
dress as she moved. 

** You are honest with me?” she urged. 
agree with Mr. Packard in this?”’ 

His answer was firm, straightforward, and, so far as I 
could judge, free from any objectionable feature. 

‘* I certainly do, Mrs. Packard.”’ 

** You are desirous that Mr. Packard should win in this 
election ?”’ 

‘*T am his secretary, and was largely instrumental in 
securing his nomination for Governor,’’ was the reply. 

There was a pause ; how filled, I would have given half 
my expected salary to know. Then I heard her ask him 
the very question she had asked me: 

‘* Do you think that in the event of your not suc- 


‘* You do 


ceeding in forcing an apology from the man who 
inserted that objectionable paragraph against myself 

tl hat such hints of something being wrong 
with mewil 7 ct Mr. Packar«’s chances 


—lose him votes, | mean? Will the | 
cause of some imagined lack in his wife ?’’ 
‘*One cannot say.’’ The man seemed to weigh his 
words carefully. ‘‘ No real admirer of the Mayor would 
go over to the enemy from any such cause as that. Only 
the doubtful, the half-hearted—those who are ready to 
~ at any excuse for voting with the other party — 
would allow a consideration of the Mayor’s social relations 
to interfere with their confidence in him as a public officer.”’ 
‘* But these’”—how I wish I could have seen her 
face!—'‘ these half-hearted votes, these easily stifled 
convictions, are what make majorities,’’ she stammered. 


ox 


Mr. Steele may have bowed; he probably did, for she 
went on confidently and with a certain authority not ob- 
servable in the tone of her previous remarks: ‘* You are 
right. The paragraph reflecting on me must be traced to 
its source. After what you have just 
said I have no fear of an unfortunate 


suffer be- 





You desired this before you came to 
the house? You believe him to be a 
good man—the right man for the 
place ?’’ 

‘* T certainly do, Mrs. Packard.”’ 

‘* And you represent a large class who 
feel the same?”’ 

‘* | think so, Mrs. Packard.”’ 

‘*T am so glad.’’ Her tone was 
almost hysterical. ‘‘ My heart is set on 
this election,’ she ardently explained. 
‘*It means so much this year. My 
husband is very ambitious. So am I— 
for him. I would give ”’ there she 
paused, caught back, as it would seem, 
by some warning thought. I took 
advantage of her preoccupation to scru- 
tinize her working features more closely 
than J] had dared to do while she was 
directly addressing me. I found them 
set in the stern mould of profound feel- 
ing, womanly feeling no doubt, but one 
actuated by causes tar greater than the 
subject, serious as it was, apparently 
called for. She would give — 

What lay beyond that give? I never 
knew, forshe never finished her sentence. 

She suddenly smoothed her brow, 
and, catching up a piece of embroidery 
from the table, she sat down with it in 
her hand. 

‘‘ A wife is naturally heart and soul 
with her husband,’’ she observed, with 
an assumption of composure which re- 
stored some sort of naturalness to the 
conversation. ‘‘ You are a_ thinking 
person, I see, and, what is more, a con- 
scientious one. There are many, many 
such in town— many among the men as 
well as among the women. Do you 
think —I am in earnest about this—that 
Mr. Packard’s chances could be affected 
by—by anything that might be said 
about me? You saw, or heard us say at 
least, that my name had been mentioned 
in the morning paper in a way not 
altogether agreeable to us. It was false, 
of course, but——’’ She started. The 
door-bell had rung, and we could hear 
Nixon in the hall hastening to answer it. 


ox 


** Miss Saunders,’’ she hurriedly in- 
terposed with a great effort to speak 
naturally, ‘‘ I have told Nixon that I 
wish to speak to Mr. Steele if he comes 
in this morning. I want to talk to him 











result. The lie must be met and grap- 
pled with. I was not well last week and 
showed it, but I am perfectly well to-day, 
and am resolved to show that, too. No 
skeleton hangs in the Packard closet. 
I am a happy wife and a happy mother. 
Let them come here and see. This 
morning I shall issue invitations for a 
dinner to be given the first night you 
can assure me Mr. Packard will be at 
home. Do you know of any such 
night?”’ 

** On Friday of next week I know he 
has no speech to make.”’ 

‘* Very well. When you see him tell 
him to com that evening free. And, 
Mr. Steele, if you will be so good, give 
me the names of some of those half- 
hearted ones —critical people who have 
to see in order to believe. I shall have 
them at my table. I shall let them see 
that the shadow which enveloped me 
was ephemeral, that a woman can rise 
above all weakness in the support of a 
husband she loves and honors as I do 
Mr. Packard.”’ : 

She must have looked majestic. Her 
voice, thrilling with anticipated triumph, 
rang through the room, awakening 
echoes which surely must have touched 
the heart of this man if, as she had 
almost intimated to me, he cherished an 
unwelcome admiration for herself. 

But when he answered there was no 
hint in his finely modulated tones of any 
chord having been touched in his breast, 
save the legitimate one of respectful 
appreciation of a woman who fulfilled 
the expectation of one alive to what is 
admirable in her sex. 

‘* Your idea is a happy one,’’ re- 
turned Mr. Steele. ‘‘ 1 can give you 
three names now: those of Judge 
Whittaker, Mr. Dumont, the lawyer, 
and the two Littells, father and son.’’ 

‘* Thank you. I am indebted to you, 
Mr. Steele, for the patience with which 
you have met and answered my 
doubts.”’ 

He made some reply ; said something 
about not seeing her again till he re- 
turned with the Mayor ; then I heard the 
door open and quietly shut. 


or 


The interview was over, without my 
having felt called upon to show myselt. 
An interval of silence and then I heard 








about what Mr. Packard told him to do. 
I hesitate to say so, especially to one I 
have known but a day, but I do not 
quite like Mr. Steele—not as well as Mr. Packard does, 
at least. He may show me the utmost respect during this 
interview, and answer my questions as a gentleman in his 
position should—and again he may not. Will you be 
good enough —rather will you show me the great kindness 
of sitting on that low divan by the fireplace —see! you 
may have my work to busy yourself with— and if—he may 
not, you know —if he should show the slightest disposition 
to transgress in any way, to rise and show yourself ?’’ 
Glancing in the direction named, and seeing that I should 
be concealed so long as I remained seated, I understood 


a task concerning the necessity of which I should be glad 
to learn your opinion. Do you think it wise to—to probe 
intosuch matters? Not that I meantodeter you. Youare 
under Mr. Packard’s orders, but—but a word from so 
experienced a man would be welcome if only to reconcile me 
to an effort which must lead to the indiscriminate use of 
my name in quarters where it hurts a woman to imagine it 
used at all.’’ 

This with her eyes on his face. Of this I felt sure. Her 
tone was much too level for her not to be looking directly 
at him. His tone, when he answered, was as cool and 


“Who Pinned That Paper on My Child? You Know; You Saw it Done. Was it a Man or—’” 


her voice. She had thrown herself 
down at the long-unused piano and was 
singing gayly, ecstatically. 

Approaching her in undisguised wonder at this new 
mood, I stood at her back and listened. I do not suppose 
she had what is called a great voice, but the feeling back of 
it at this moment of revulsion gave it a great quality. 
The piece, some operatic aria, was sung in a way to thrill 
the soul. Opening with a burst, it ended with low notes 
of an intense sweetness like sobs, not of grief, but happi- 
ness. In their midst, and while the tones sank deepest, 
a child’s voice rose in the hall, and we heard uttered at 
the very door : 

‘* Mamma busy ; mamma sing.”’ 


9 
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With a cry she sprang from the piano, and, bounding 
to the door, flung it open and caught her child in her arms. 

‘* Darling! darling! my darling!’’ she exclaimed in 
a burst of mother-rapture, crushing the child to her 
breast and kissing her repeatedly. 

Then she began to dance, holding the baby in her 
arms and humming a waltz. As I stood on one side 
in my own mood of excited sympathy I caught fleeting 
glimpses of their two faces, as she went whirling 
about. Hers was beautiful in her new relief (if it was 
relief), the child’s dimpled with delight at the rapid 
movement—a lovely picture. The maid waiting in 
the doorway showed a countenance full of surprise. I 
took occasion to note her. She was of a useful but 
perfectly commonplace type ; a conscientious nurse — 
that was all. Mrs. Packard was the first to feel tired. 
Stopping her busy gyrations she peered around at the 
baby’s face and laughed. 

‘* Was that good?”’ she asked. ‘‘ Are you glad to 
have mamma merry again? I am going to be merry all 
the time now. With such a dear, dear dearie of a baby, 
how can I help it?’’ And whirling about in my direction 
she held up the child for inspection, crying: ‘* Isn’t she 
a darling! Do you wonder at my happiness?’’ 

Indeed I did not ; the sweet baby face full of glee was 
irresistible, so was the pat, pat of her two dimpled hands 
on her mother's shoulders. With a longing all women 
can understand, I held out my own arms. 

‘* | wonder if she will come to me?”’ said I. 

But though I got a smile, the little hands closed the 
tighter around the mother’s neck. 

‘* Mamma, dear !’’ she cried ; ‘‘ mamma, dear!’’ and 
the tender emphasis on the endearing word completed 
the charm. Tears sprang to Mrs. Packard’s eves, uid it 
was with difficulty she passed the clinging child over to 
the nurse waiting to take her out. 

‘* That was the happiest moment of my life!’’ fell 
unconsciously from Mrs. Packard’s lips as the two dis- 
appeared ; but presently, meeting my eyes, she blushed 
and made haste to remark : 

‘* I certainly did Mr. Steele an arrant injustice. He 
was very respectful ; I wonder how I ever got the idea 
he could be anything else.’’ 

Anxious myself about this very fact, I attempted to 
reply, but she gave me no opportunity. 

‘* And now for those dinner invitations!’’ she gayly 
suggested, and turned toward her desk. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HAT afternoon as I passed Ellen in the hall she 

whispered softly : 

‘* T have just been unpacking Mrs. Packard’s bag and 
putting everything back into place. She told me she had 
packed it in readiness to go with Mayor Packard if he 
asked her to at the last minute.”’ 


I doubted this final statement, but the fact that this bag: 


had been unpacked gave me great relief. I began to look 
forward with much pleasure to a night of unbroken rest. 

I was more fortunate even than | anticipated. I had 
three ; then trouble settled down upon us once more. 

It began on a Friday afternoon. Mrs. Packard and I 
had been out making some arrangements for the pro- 
jected dinner-party, and both she and I had stopped for 
a minute in the library before going upstairs. 

A pile of mail lay on the table. Running this over 
with a rapid hand she singled out several letters which 
she began to open. Their contents seemed far from 
satisfactory. Exclamation after exclamation left her 
lips, her agitation increasing with each one she read, 
and her haste, too, till finally it seemed sufficient for 
her just to glance at the unfolded sheet before letting 
it drop. When the last one had left her hand she 
turned, and, encountering my anxious look, bitterly 
remarked : 

‘* We need not have made those arrangements this 
morning. Seven regrets in this mail and two in the 
early one. Nine regrets in all! and I only sent out ten 
invitations. What is the meaning of it?” 

I did not understand it any more than she did. 

‘* Invite others,’’ | suggested, and was sorry for my 
presumption the next minute. 

Her poor lip trembled. 

‘*T do not dare,’’ she whispered. ‘‘ Oh, what will 
Mr. Packard say? Some one or some thing is working 
against us. We have enemies—enemies/ and Mr. 
Packard will never get his election.” 

Her trouble was natural, and so was her expression of 
it. Feeling for her, and all the more that the cause of 
this concerted action against her was as much a mystery 
to me as it was to herself, I made some attempt to 
comfort her, which was futile enough, God knows. She 
heard my voice, no doubt, but she gave no evidence of 
noting what I said. When I had finished — that is, when 
she no longer heard me speaking—she let her head 
droop, and presently I heard her murmur : 

‘* It seems to me that if for any reason he fails to get 
his election I shall wish to die.”’ 


ar 


She was in this state of dejection, with the echo of this 
sad sentence in both our ears, when a light tap at the 
door was followed by the entrance of Betty, the nurse- 
maid. She wore an unusual look of embarrassment and 
held something crushed in her hand. Mrs. Packard 
advanced hurriedly to meet her. 

‘* What is it?’’ she interrogated sharply, like one 
expectant of evil tidings. 

‘* Nothing! That is, not much!” stammered the 
wee girl, attempting to thrust her hand behind her 

ack. 

But Mrs. Packard was too quick for her. 

‘* You have something there! What is it? 
see.’’ 

The girl’s hand moved forward reluctantly. ‘‘ A paper 
which | found pinned to the baby’s coat when I took her 
out of the carriage,” she faltered. ‘‘I—I don’t know 
what it means.’”’ 

Mrs. Packard’s eyes opened wide in horror. She 
seized the paper and staggered with it to one of the win- 
dows. While she looked at it I cast a glance at Betty. 
She was crying from what looked like pure fear, but it 
was the fear of ignorance rather than duplicity ; she 
appeared as much mystified as ourselves. 

eanwhile I felt, rather than saw, the old shadow set- 
tling fast upon the head of her who had been so bright. 


Let me 


She had chosen a place where her form could not fail of 
being more or less concealed by the curtain, and though 
I heard the paper rattle I could not see it nor the hand 
which held it. But the time she spent over it seemed 
interminable before I heard her utter a sharp cry and saw 
the curtains shake under her clutch. 

It seemed the proper moment to proffer help, but 
before either Betty or myself could start forward her 
command rang out in smothered but peremptory tones : 

‘* Keep back ! I want no one here”’ ; and we stopped, 
each looking at the other in very natural consternation ; 
and when, after another seemingly interminable interval, 
she finally stepped forth, I noted a haggard change in 
her face, also that her coat had been torn open and 
even the front of her dress wrenched apart, as if she 
had felt herself suffocating or as if—— But this latter 
possibility did not suggest itself to me until later, and I 
shall refrain from mentioning it now. 


ox 


Crossing the floor with a stumbling step, the paper 
which had roused all this indignation still in her hand, 
she paused before the now seriously alarmed Betty, and 
demanded in great excitement : 

‘* Who pinned that paper on my child? 
you saw it done. Was it a man or ——” 

‘*Oh, no, ma’am, no, ma’am,’’ protested the girl. 
‘* No man came near her. It was a woman—a nice- 
looking woman.”’ 

‘* A woman !’’ 

Mrs. Packard’s tone was incredulous. 
insisted. 

‘* Yes, ma’am ; there was no man there at all. I was 
on one of the park benches resting, the baby in my arms, 
and this woman, passing by, saw us, and smiling at the 
baby’s ways, stopped and took to talking about her, how 
pretty sho was and how little afraid of strangers. I saw 
no harm in the woman, ma’am, and let her sit down on 
the same bench with me for a few minutes. She must 
have pinned the paper on to the baby’s coat then, for it 
was the only time anybody was near enough to do it.’’ 

Mrs. Packard, with one irrepressible gesture of anger 
or dismay, turned and walked os to the window. The 
movement was a natural one. Certainly she was excus- 
able for wishing to hide from this girl the full extent of 
os agitation into which this misadventure had thrown 
ner. 

‘* You may go.’”’ The words came after a moment 
of silent suspense on the part of all of us. ‘‘ Give the 
baby her supper —I know that you will never let any one 
else come so near her again.”’ 

Betty did not catch the secret anguish hidden in her 
tone, but I did, and after the nursemaid was gone I waited 
anxiously for what Mrs. Packard would say next. 

It came from the window and conveyed nothing. 
Would I do so and so? I forget what her requests were, 
only that they necessitated my departure from the room. 
There seemed no alternative but to obey, yet I felt loth 
to leave her and was hesitating near the doorway when 
a new interruption occurred. A telegram was brought 
in, and as she advanced to take it she threw on the table 
the slip of paper which she had been poring over behind 
the curtains. 

As I had stepped back at Nixon’s entrance I was near 
this table, and the single glance I threw at this paper as 
it fell showed me that it was covered with those same 
Hebraic-looking characters of which I already possessed 
more than one example. 

The surprise was acute, but the opportunity which came 
with it was one I could not let slip. Meeting her eye as 
the door closed on Nixon, I pointed at the scrawl she had 
thrown down, and wonderingly asked if that was what 
Betty had found pinned to the baby’s coat. 

With a surprised start she paused in her act of opening 
the telegram and made a motion as if to repossess herself 
of this, but seemed to think better of it and confined her- 
self to giving me a sharp look. 

‘* Yes,”’ was her curt assent. 


ax 


I summoned up all my courage, possibly all my powers 
of acting : 

‘* Why, what is there in unreadable characters like 
those to alarm you?” 

She forgot her telegram, she forgot everything but 
that here was a question she must answer in a way to 
disarm all suspicion. 

‘* The fact,’’ she accentuated gravely, ‘‘ that they are 
unreadable. What menace may they not contain? Iam 
atraid of them as I am of all obscure and mystifying 
things.”’ 

In a flash, at the utterance of these words, I saw my 
way to the fulfillment of the wish which had actuated me 
from the instant my eyes had fallen on this paper. 

‘* Do you think it a cipher?’’ I asked. 

‘* A cipher?”’ 

‘I have always been good at puzzles. I wish you 
would let me see what I can make out of these rows of 
broken squares and topsyturvy angles. Perhaps I can 
prove to you that they contain nothing to alarm you.” 

The gleam of something almost ferocious sprang into 
this gentle woman’seye. Her lips moved and I ex ed 
an angry denial, but fear kept her back. She did not 
dare to appear to understand this paper any better than 
I did. Besides, she was doubtless conscious that its 
secret was not one to yield to any mere puzzle-reader. 
She could safely trust it to my curiosity. All this I 
detected in her changing expression before she made the 
slight gesture which allowed me to secure what I felt to 
be the most valuable acquisition which could come my 
way in the present exigency. 

Then she turned to her telegram. It was from her 
husband, and I was not prepared for the ejaculation of 
dismay which left her lips as she read it, nor for the 
increased excitement into which she was thrown by its 
few and seemingly simple words. 

With apparent forgetfulness of what had just occurred 
—a forgetfulness which insensibly carried her back to 
the moment when she had given me some order which 
involved my departure from the room —she impetuously 
called out over her shoulder, which she had turned on 
opening her telegram : 

** Miss Saunders! Miss Saunders! are you there? 
Bring me the morning papers ; bring me the morning 


papers!” 


You know; 


But the girl 


Instantly I remembered that we had not read the 
papers. Contrary to our usual habit we had gone about 
a pressing piece of work without a glance at any of the 
three dailies laid to hand in their usual place on the 
library table. 

‘* They are here, on the table,”’ I replied. 

‘*Search them! There is something new in them 
about me. There must be. Read Mr. Packard’s mes- 
sage.’’ 

I took it from her hand. Only eight words in all. 
Here they are—the marks of separation being mine : 


‘Tl am coming — libel I know — where is —— 
‘* HENRY.” 


‘* Search the columns,’’ she repeated as I laid the tele- 
gram down. ‘‘ Search! Search!’’ 

I hastily obeyed. But it took me some time to find 
the paragraph I sought. The certainty that others in the 
house had read these papers, if we had not, disturbed me. 
I recalled certain glances which I had seen pass between 
the servants behind Mrs. Packard’s back, glances which 
I had barely noted at the time, but which returned to my 
mind now with forceful meaning ; and if these busy girls 
had read, all the town had read—what? Suddenly I 
found it. She saw my eyes stop in their hurried scanning 
and my fingers clutch the sheet more firmly, and drawing 
up behind me she attempted to follow with her eyes the 
words I reluctantly read out. Here they are, just as they 
left my trembling lips that day : 


“Apropos of the late disgraceful discoveries, by which a 
woman of apparent means and unsullied honor has been 
precipitated from her proud preéminence as a leader of 
fashion, how many women, known and admired to-day, 
could stand the test of such an inquiry as she was subjected 
to? We know one at least, high in position and aiming at a 
higher, who if the merciful veil were withdrawn which pro- 
tects the secrets of the heart, would show such a dark spot 
in her life that even the zgis of the greatest power in the 
State would be powerless to shield her from the indignation 
of those who now speak loudest in her praise.”’ 


‘*A lie!’’ burst in vehement protest from Mrs. 
Packard as I finished. ‘‘A lie, like the rest! But oh, the 
shame of it! a shame that will kill me.’’ Then sud- 


denly and with a kind of cold horror: ‘‘ It is this which 
has destroyed my social prestige in town. I understand 
those nine declinations now. Henry! my poor Henry !’’ 

There was little comfort to offer, but I tried to divert 
her mind to the practical aspect of the case by saying : 

‘* What can Mr. Steele be doing? He does not seem 
to be very successful in his attempt to carry out the 
Mayor’s orders. See! your husband asks where he is. 
He can mean no other by the words ‘ Where is ——’ 
He knew that your mind would supply the aame.’’ 

“ee Yes.” 

Her eyes had become fixed, her whole face betrayed 
a settled despair. Quickly, violently, she rang the bell. 

Nixon appeared. 

She advanced hurriedly to meet him. 

‘* Nixon, you have Mr. Steele’s address ?”’ 

** Yes, Mrs. Packard.’’ 

‘* Then go to it at once. Find Mr. Steele himself if 
you can, but if that is not possible learn where he has 
gone and come right back and tell me. Mr. Packard 
telegraphs to know where he is. He has not joined the 
Mayor in C Ne 

‘* Yes, Mrs. Packard ; the house is not far. I will be 
back in fifteen minutes.” 

The words were respectful, but the sly glint in his 
blinking eyes as he hastened out fixed my thoughts 
again on this man and the uncommon attitude he’ma‘n- 
tained toward the mistress whose behests he nevertheless 
flew to obey. 





CHAPTER IX 


WAS alone in the library when Nixon returned. He 

must have seen Mrs. Packard go up before he left, for 

he passed by without stopping, and the next minute I 
heard his foot on the stairs. 

Some impulse made me step into the hall and cast a 
glance at his ascending figure. I could only see his 
back, but there was something which I did not like in the 
curve of that back and the crawling way his hand moved 
up the stair-rail. 

His was not an open nature at the best. I almost for- 
got the importance of his errand in watching the man 
himself. Had he not been a servant—but he was, and 
an old and foolishly fussy one. I would not imagine 
follies, only I wish I could have followed him into Mrs. 
Packard’s presence. 

His stay, however. was too short for much to have 
been gained thereby. Almost immediately he reap- 
aeaneik shaking his head and looking very much 
disturbed, and I was watching his pottering descent 
when he was startled and I was startled by two cries 
which rang out simultaneously from above, one of pain 
and distress from the room he had just left, and one 
expressive of the utmost glee from the lips of little Laura, 
oe the nursemaid was bringing down from the upper 

all. 

Appalled by the anguish expressed in the mother’s cry 
I was bounding up the stairs when my course was stopped 
by one of the most poignant sights it has ever been m 
lot to witness. Mrs. Packard had heard her child’s laugh, 
and flying from her room had met the little one on the 
threshold of her door, and was now kneeling with her in 
her arms in the open space at the top of the stairs, crying 
and sobbing over her in a paroxysm of grief which, wild 
and unconstrained as it was, gave less hint of madness 
than of extreme and intolerable suffering. 


or 


Wondering at an abandonment which bespoke a grief 
too great for all further concealment I glanced again at 
Nixon. He had paused in the middle of the staircase 
and was looking back in a dubious way denoting hesita- 
tion. But as the full force of the tragic scene above 
made itself felt in his slow mind he showed a disposition 
to escape and tremblingly continued his descent. He 
was nearly upon me when he caught my eye. A glare 
awoke in his, and seeing his right arm rise threateningly 
I thought he would certainly strike me. But he slid by 
without doing so. 

What did it all mean ? 
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You See Her. That's the Way it is, Day After Day. Her Favorite Place is There in That Pavilion’” 


HETHER we are all dreaming or not ‘* She refused to leave this house. Not only that, but fall back on the broad philosophical attitude that the 
— whether those things that seem she cut herself off from all society. A year ago we came nature of the thing in itself can never be known. 


real to us are illusions and those that down here from town to pass a_month before going to At dinner I was even more agreeably surprised at Edyth ‘ 
appear to be illusions are the only Europe. The first three weeks Edyth appeared to grow 








Ellston than her father had led me to expect. She was 
realities, willdoubtless alwaysremain more thoughtful. She absented herself from me persist- dressed very simply, but delightfully. Her face was not 
: one of life’s insoluble mysteries. ently. Before this we had always been more or less insep- only beautiful, but there was about it a peculiar radiance 
Ellston met me atthe Pleasantpines arable. Now her greatest pleasure is in being alone.’’ that we notice in those inspired with some great object. 
station, a trim little toy-house affair ‘* She will not go out anywhere ?”’ She appeared bright and cheerful, but in intervals of repose, 
set in a sandy waste ornamented by ‘* No.” while I carried on the conversation with her father, I had 
stragyly pines. ** Nor receive any one?”’ ample opportunity to study her and to look for those pecul- 
‘* It was fine of you to come,’’ he ** Not if she can avoid it,’’ iar physiognomic signs which to the trained eye indicate 
said, as he clutched my hand. ‘‘ I ‘* Is she melancholy ?”’ the presence of some internal disorder. I observed that 
know what it means to tear yourself away.”’ ‘* Not at all. On the contrary, she is quite cheerful. the pupils of her eyes dilated as they should, that there 


‘* Of course I came,’’ I replied. . ‘‘ Why not—for you? The only time she appears to be unhappy is when her soli- — was no twitching of the lips nor convulsive movement of any 
But your message gave me no hiut. Whatisthetrouble?’’ tude is broken in upon.”’ of the facial muscles, and, above all, that her voice did not 
** Edyth.”’ ‘* And now,’’ I said, having got the main facts, ‘‘ what betray the slightest sign of any ganglionic disturbance, for 
I recalled Ellston’s early and brilliant marriage—his is your own opinion?” in the vocal organs, perhaps more than in any other, do 
wife’s untimely death—his extensive travels—and _ his Ellston looked at me hopelessly. we detect hidden tremors, irregularities, abnormal sounds 
daughter’s continuous social successes. What were they ‘* T haven’t any,’’ he replied. ‘‘ It’s the most puzzling that would pass unnoticed by the ordinary listener. Miss 
both doing in this benighted region, which, however much thing I ever saw. If Edyth were melancholy I should feel _ Ellston’s voice was firm and clear. It appeared to be con- 
it might boast in season of being a resort for the opulent, certain that her mind was seriously affected. But the fact trolled in a sufficient measure, and yet there was about it a 
was now unsought and deserted ? is she is more than cheerful. Neither has she lost interest note of meaning —as if she were secretly rejoicing over 
Ellston was fifteen years my senior. He had once be- in herself. I never saw her so fond of dressing. She something that pleased her. 
friended me in a substantial way at a critical time when I keeps herself more beautiful and fresh-looking than ever, Accustomed as I was to marshal rapidly the sum-total of 
was struggling to get through college and through my post- even with no one about, and appears to be happy over it my observations it did not take me long in this instance to 
graduate studies in Germany, and though his globe wan- all. I swear to you I can’t make it out.’’ reach a conclusion. ' 
derings had taken us apart I had never forgotten his aid. I smiled. I became almost immediately convinced that the most 
Now I welcomed the opportunity to be of service to him. ‘* If,” I said, ‘‘ she is happy in this condition, why be commonplace, age-old cause was all there was the mat- 
Ellston’s house, four miles from the station and on the disturbed? Perhaps, after all, she has solved the problem ter with Miss Ellston. Her voice, her actions, indeed 








main road between Pleasantpines and Adelphia, was a 
huge, rambling, heterogeneous affair of stucco and gables, 
Renaissance and old Colonial. The grounds were flat, 
shrubby, extensive, surrounded by a high fence and inclos- 
ing a grove of handsome pine trees that stood in the rear. 
There was a pavilion, a walk, a boxwood hedge, a grape- 
arbor and a number of divaricating paths crossing and 
recrossing each other in friendly entanglement. Certain 
grotesque iron animals — evidently relics of some remote 
ownership — started up before one todd turns and gave a 
strange, bizarre, incongruous picturesqueness to the scene 
which seemed to be redolent of a peculiar melancholy. 


ax 


We went straight in through the hall and into the library 
where there was a bright fire blazing. Ellston closed the 
door. He looked at me anxiously. 

‘* You have made a study of the brain?’’ he asked. 

eh ‘ee , 

‘* Edyth v3 

I interrupted him. 

‘* It is important,’’ I said, ‘‘ that I arrive at my own con- 
clusions. The judgment is a delicate affair prejudiced by 
seeming trifles. You may have an opinion. It might 
unconsciously influence me in the beginning. Pardon me, 
therefore, if I ask you first the facts. How old is your 
daughter ?’”’ 

‘* ‘Twenty-one.”’ 

‘* Her mother died, I believe, about one year after her 
birth.’’ 

se Yes.’’ 

‘* As a child was there anything unusual about her?”’ 

‘* Apparently not. Being without a mother and depend- 
ent upon others, she early developed resources of her own. 
But she was always a bright child, and as she grew up 
became more and more attractive.’’ 

** She has traveled a great deal, I believe.’’ 

‘* Yes —all over the world with me.”’ 

‘* And gone much into society.”’ 

‘* Yes. She has always been a great social favorite.’’ 

‘* Any love affair ?’’ 

‘* Never. She has had many admirers, of course, but 
none above the rest.’’ 

‘** Are you sure ?”’ 

‘* Absolutely. Indeed, of late years she seemed to feel 
that the average run of men — well, she has expressed dis- 
appointment with them.”’ 

‘* Has her physical health always been good ?”’ 

‘* Excellent.’’ 

‘“ Have you, up to the time of the trouble you have 
hinted at, ever noticed any mental characteristic in her that 
was peculiar ?’”’ 

‘** No, except that she has always been a thoughtful child 
—a dreamer, fond of spending hours alone.’’ 

‘* When did you notice the first symptoms of the present 
disorder ?’”’ 

** Eleven months ago.’’ 

** What form did they take ?”’ 





of life— perhaps it is wrong 
to pry into her secret. Sup- 
pose I should be lucky — or 





unlucky — enough to find it 
out? Who will be responsi- 
ble?” 

‘* But, my dear Elmer, it’s 
unnatural. It may be only 
the preliminary symptoms of 
some grave disorder.’’ He 
came over and put his hand 
on my shoulder. ‘‘ Do what 
you can for her, won’t you?”’ 
he pleaded. ‘‘ That little 
girl is my life. I must know 
the truth. Restore her.’ 

** Yes,” I said, ** shan 
do what I can. Trust me. 
Does she know why I have 
come ?”’ 

‘* No. All she knows is 
that you are an old friend 
for whom I have sent.’’ 


ox 


He showed me up to my 
room, and asI slowly dressed 
for dinner I revolved the case 
in my mind, turning over 
every circumstance of it. 
Then I adopted my usual 
method, and dismissing it 
put myself in a receptive 
condition— one in which I 
should be alive to every pos- 
sible suggestion, for I had 
long since discovered that to 
learn anything requires a 
passive state. After all, I 
reasoned, are we not all of 
us more or less mad? And 
who knows but this young 
girl may be the only sane one 
among us? It is to this 
broadness of view that ! at- 
tribute most of my successes. 
It is comparatively easy to 
say that there is a lack ot co- 
ordination between certain 
nerve centres, to assume that 
narrowly imposed physical 
causes produce certain phys- 
ical effects. But, as my great 
master Kant has impressed 
upon me, physiology and 
psychology are simply men- 
tal phenomena, and in any 














diagnosis we must inevitably 


“*Edyth,” I Said Abruptly, ‘I Love You. Can’t You Leave Him and Come to Me?’” 
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With a cry she sprang from the piano, and, bounding 
to the door, flung it open and caught her child in her arms. 

‘* Darling! darling! my darling!’ she exclaimed in 
a burst of mother-rapture, crushing the child to her 
breast and kissing her repeatedly. 

Then she began to dance, holding the baby in her 
arms and humming a waltz. As I stood on one side 
in my own mood of excited sympathy I caught ‘leeting 
glimpses of their two faces, as she went whirling 
about. Hers was beautiful in her new relief (if it was 
relief), the child’s dimpled with delight at the rapid 
movement—a lovely picture. The maid waiting in 
the doorway showed a countenance full of surprise. I 
took occasion to note her. She was of a useful but 
perfectly commonplace type ; a conscientious nurse — 
that was all. Mrs. Packard was the first to feel tired. 
Stopping her busy gyrations she peered around at the 
baby’s face and laughed. 

‘* Was that good?’’ she asked. ‘‘ Are you glad to 
have mamma merry again? I am going to be merry all 
the time now. With such a dear, dear dearie of a baby, 
how can I help it?’’ And whirling about in my direction 
she held up the child for inspection, crying : ‘‘ Isn’t she 
a darling! Do you wonder at my happiness ?’’ 

Indeed I did not ; the sweet baby face full of glee was 
irresistible, so was the pat, pat of her two dimpled hands 
on her mother's shoulders. With a longing all women 
can understand, I held out my own arms. 

‘* 1 wonder if she will come to me?”’ said I. 

But though I got a smile, the little hands closed the 
tighter around the mother’s neck. 

‘* Mamma, dear !’’ she cried ; ‘‘ mamma, dear!’’ and 
the tender emphasis on the endearing word completed 
the charm. Tears sprang to Mrs. Packard’s eves, audi it 
was with difficulty she passe tho clinging child over to 
the nurse waiting to take her out. 

‘* That was the happiest moment of my life!’’ fell 
unconsciously from Mrs. Packard’s lips as the two dis- 
appeared ; but presently, meeting my eyes, she blushed 
and made haste to remark : 

‘* I certainly did Mr. Steele an arrant injustice. He 
was very respectful ; I wonder how I ever got the idea 
he could be anything else.’’ 

Anxious myself about this very fact, I attempted to 
reply, but she gave me no opportunity. 

‘* And now for those dinner invitations!”’ she gayly 
suggested, and turned toward her desk. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HAT afternoon as I passed Ellen in the hall she 

whispered softly : 

‘* T have just been unpacking Mrs. Packard’s bag and 
putting everything back into place. She told me she had 
packed it in readiness to go with Mayor Packard if he 
asked her to at the last minute.”’ 


I doubted this final statement, but the fact that this bag: 


had been unpacked gave me great relief. 1 began to look 
forward with much pleasure to a night of unbroken rest. 

I was more fortunate even than | anticipated. I had 
three ; then trouble settled down upon us once more. 

It began on a Friday afternoon. Mrs. Packard and I 
had been out making some arrangements for the pro- 
jected dinner-party, and both she and I had stopped for 
a minute in the library before going upstairs. 

A pile of mail lay on the table. Running this over 
with a rapid hand she singled out several letters which 
she began to open. Their contents seemed far from 
satisfactory. Exclamation after exclamation left her 
lips, her agitation increasing with each one she read, 
and her haste, too, till finally it seemed sufficient for 
her just to glance at the unfolded sheet before letting 
it drop. When the last one had left her hand she 
turned, and, encountering my anxious look, bitterly 
remarked : 

‘We need not have made those arrangements this 
morning. Seven regrets in this mail and two in the 
early one. Nine regrets in all! and I only sent out ten 
invitations. What is the meaning of it?”’ 

I did not understand it any more than she did. 

‘* Invite others,’’ I suggested, and was sorry for my 
presumption the next minute. 

Her poor lip trembled. 

‘*] do not dare,’’ she whispered. ‘‘ Oh, what will 
Mr. Packard say? Some one or some thing is working 
against us. We have enemies—enemies/ and Mr. 
Packard will never get his election.” 

Her trouble was natural, and so was her expression of 
it. Feeling for her, and all the more that the cause of 
this concerted action against her was as much a mystery 
to me as it was to herself, I made some attempt to 
comfort her, which was futile enough, God knows. She 
heard my voice, no doubt, but she gave no evidence of 
noting what I said. When I had finished — that is, when 
she no longer heard me speaking—she let her head 
droop, and presently I heard her murmur : 

‘** It seems to me that if for any reason he fails to get 
his election I shall wish to die.”’ 


ox 


She was in this state of dejection, with the echo of this 
sad sentence in both our ears, when a light tap at the 
door was followed by the entrance of Betty, the nurse- 
maid. She wore an unusual look of embarrassment and 
held something crushed in her hand. Mrs. Packard 
advanced hurriedly to meet her. 

‘* What is it?’ she interrogated sharply, like one 
expectant of evil tidings. 

‘* Nothing! That is, not much!” stammered the 
— girl, attempting to thrust her hand behind her 

ack. 

But Mrs. Packard was too quick for her. 

‘* You have something there! What is it? 
see,’’ 

The girl’s hand moved forward reluctantly. ‘‘ A paper 
which I found pinned to the baby’s coat when I took her 
out of the carriage,” she faltered. ‘‘I1—I don’t know 
what it means.’’ 

Mrs. Packard’s eyes opened wide in horror. She 
seized the paper and staggered with it to one of the win- 
dows. While she looked at it I cast a glance at Betty. 
She was crying from what locked like pure fear, but it 
was the fear of ignorance rather than duplicity ; she 
appeared as much mystified as ourselves. 

Meanwhile I felt, rather than saw, the old shadow set- 
tling fast upon the head of her who had been so bright. 


Let me 


She had chosen a place where her form could not fail of 
being more or less concealed by the curtain, and though 
I heard the paper rattle I could not see it nor the hand 
which held it. But the time she spent over it seemed 
interminable before I heard her utter a sharp cry and saw 
the curtains shake under her clutch. 

It seemed the proper moment to proffer help, but 
before either Betty or myself could start forward her 
command rang out in smothered but peremptory tones : 

‘* Keep back ! I want no one here’”’ ; and we stopped, 
each looking at the other in very natural consternation ; 
and when, after another seemingly interminable interval, 
she finally stepped forth, I noted a haggard change in 
her face, also that her coat had been torn open and 
even the front of her dress wrenched apart, as if she 
had felt herself suffocating or as if—— But this latter 
possibility did not suggest itself to me until later, and I 
shall refrain from mentioning it now. 


ax 


Crossing the floor with a stumbling step, the paper 
which had roused all this indignation still in her hand, 
she paused before the now seriously alarmed Betty, and 
demanded in great excitement : 

‘* Who pinned that paper on my child? 
you saw it done. Was it a man or ——”’ 

‘* Oh, no, ma’am, no, ma’am,”’ protested the girl. 
‘* No man came near her. It was a woman—a nice- 
looking woman.”’ 

‘* A woman !’’ 

Mrs. Packard’s tone was incredulous. 
insisted. 

‘* Yes, ma’am ; there was no man there at all. I was 
on one of the park benches resting, the baby in my arms, 
and this woman, passing by, saw us, and smiling at the 
baby’s ways, stopped and took to talking about her, how 
pretty she was and how little afraid of strangers. I saw 
no harm in the woman, ma’am, and let her sit down on 
the same bench with me for a few minutes. She must 
have pinned the paper on to the baby’s coat then, for it 
was the only time anybody was near enough to do it.’’ 

Mrs. Packard, with one irrepressible gesture of anger 
or dismay, turned and walked back to the window. The 
movement was a natural one. Certainly she was excus- 
able for wishing to hide from this girl the full extent of 
the agitation into which this misadventure had thrown 
her. 

_.. ‘‘ You may go.’”’ The words came after a moment 
of silent suspense on the part of all of us. ‘‘ Give the 
baby her supper —I know that you will never let any one 
else come so near her again.”’ 

Betty did not catch the secret anguish hidden in her 
tone, but I did, and after the nursemaid was gone I waited 
anxiously for what Mrs. Packard would say next. 

It came from the window and conveyed nothing. 
Would I do so and so? I forget what her requests were, 
only that they necessitated my departure from the room. 
There seemed no alternative but to obey, yet I felt loth 
to leave her and was hesitating near the doorway when 
a new interruption occurred. <A telegram was brought 
in, and as she advanced to take it she threw on the table 
the slip of paper which she had been poring over behind 
the curtains. 

As I had stepped back at Nixon’s entrance I was near 
this table, and the single glance I threw at this paper as 
it fell showed me that it was covered with those same 
Hebraic-looking characters of which I already possessed 
more than one example. 

The surprise was acute, but the opportunity which came 
with it was one I could not let slip. Meeting her eye as 
the door closed on Nixon, I pointed at the scrawl she had 
thrown down, and wonderingly asked if that was what 
Betty had found pinned to the baby’s coat. 

With a surprised start she paused in her act of opening 
the telegram and made a motion as if to repossess herself 
of this, but seemed to think better of it and confined her- 
self to giving me a sharp look. 

‘* Yes,’”’ was her curt assent. 


or 


I summoned up all my courage, possibly all my powers 
of acting : 

‘* Why, what is there in unreadable characters like 
those to alarm you?” 

She forgot her telegram, she forgot everything but 
that here was a question she must answer in a way to 
disarm all suspicion. 

‘* The fact,’’ she accentuated gravely, ‘‘ that they are 
unreadable. What menace may they notcontain? Iam 
— of them as I am of all obscure and mystifying 
things.” 

In a flash, at the utterance of these words, I saw my 
way to the fulfillment of the wish which had actuated me 
from the instant my eyes had fallen on this paper. 

** Do you think it a cipher?’’ I asked. 

** A cipher ?”’ 

‘I have always been good at puzzles. I wish you 
would let me see what I can make out of these rows of 
broken squares and topsyturvy angles. Perhaps I can 
prove to you that they contain nothing to alarm you.” 

The gleam of something almost ferocious sprang into 
this gentle woman’seye. Her lips moved and I ex ed 
an angry denial, but fear kept her back. She did not 
dare to appear to understand this paper any better than 
I did. Besides, she was doubtless conscious that its 
secret was not one to yield to any mere puzzle-reader. 
She could safely trust it to my curiosity. All this I 
detected in her changing expression before she made the 
slight gesture which allowed me to secure what I felt to 
be the most valuable acquisition which could come my 
way in the present exigency. 

Then she turned to her telegram. It was from her 
husband, and I was not prepared for the ejaculation of 
dismay which left her lips as she read it, nor for the 
increased excitement into which she was thrown by its 
few and seemingly simple words. 

With apparent forgetfulness of what had just occurred 
—a forgetfulness which insensibly carried her back to 
the moment when she had given me some order which 
involved my departure from the room — she impetuously 
called out over her shoulder, which she had turned on 
opening her telegram : 

‘* Miss Saunders! Miss Saunders! are you there? 
Bring me the morning papers ; bring me the morning 


papers!” 


You know; 


But the girl 


Instantly I remembered that we had not read the 
papers. Contrary to our usual habit we had gone about 
a pressing piece of work without a glance at any of the 
three dailies laid to hand in their usual place on the 
library table. 

‘* They are here, on the table,’’ I replied. 

‘*Search them! There is something new in them 
about me. There must be. Read Mr. Packard’s mes- 
sage.”’ 

I took it from her hand. Only eight words in all. 
Here they are—the marks of separation being mine : 


““T am coming — libel I know — where is —— 
‘* HENRY.” 


‘* Search the columns,”’ she repeated as I laid the tele- 
gram down. ‘‘ Search! Search!”’ 

I hastily obeyed. But it took me some time to find 
the paragraph I sought. The certainty that others in the 
house had read these papers, if we had not, disturbed me. 
I recalled certain glances which I had seen pass between 
the servants behind Mrs. Packard’s back, glances which 
I had barely noted at the time, but which returned to my 
mind now with forceful meaning ; and if these busy girls 
had read, all the town had read—what? Suddenly I 
found it. She saw my eyes stop in their hurried scanning 
and my fingers clutch the sheet more firmly, and drawing 
up behind me she attempted to follow with her eyes the 
words I reluctantly read out. Here they are, just as they 
left my trembling lips that day : 


“Apropos of the late disgraceful discoveries, by which a 
woman of apparent means and unsullied honor has been 
precipitated from her proud preéminence as a leader of 
fashion, how many women, known and admired to-day, 
could stand the test of such an inquiry as she was subjected 
to? We know one at least, high in position and aiming at a 
higher, who if the merciful veil were withdrawn which pro- 
tects the secrets of the heart, would show such a dark spot 
in her life that even the egis of the greatest power in the 
State would be powerless to shield her from the indignation 
of those who now speak loudest in her praise.” 


‘*A lie!’’ burst in vehement protest from Mrs. 
PackardasI finished. ‘‘A lie, like the rest! But oh, the 
shame of it! a shame that will kill me.’’ Then sud- 


denly and with a kind of cold horror: ‘‘ It is this which 
has destroyed my social prestige in town. I understand 
those nine declinations now. Henry! my poor Henry!”’ 

There was little comfort to offer, but I tried to divert 
her mind to the practical aspect of the case by saying : 

‘* What can Mr. Steele be doing? He does not seem 
to be very successful in his attempt to carry out the 
Mayor’s orders. See! your husband asks where he is. 
He can mean no other by the words ‘ Where is ——’ 
He knew that your mind would supply the name.’’ 

ce Yes.’’ 

Her eyes had become fixed, her whole face betrayed 
a settled despair. Quickly, violently, she rang the bell. 

Nixon appeared. 

She advanced hurriedly to meet him. 

‘* Nixon, you have Mr. Steele’s address ?’’ 

‘* Yes, Mrs. Packard.”’ 

‘* Then go to it at once. Find Mr. Steele himself if 
you can, but if that is not possible learn where he has 
gone and come right back and tell me. Mr. Packard 
telegraphs to know where he is. He has not joined the 
Mayor in C "hg 

‘* Yes, Mrs. Packard; the house is not far. I will be 
back in fifteen minutes.”’ 

The words were respectful, but the sly glint in his 
blinking eyes as he hastened out fixed my thoughts 
again on this man and the uncommon attitude he main- 
tained toward the mistress whose behests he nevertheless 
flew to obey. 





CHAPTER IX 


WAS alone in the library when Nixon returned. He 

must have seen Mrs. Packard go up before he left, for 

he passed by without stopping, and the next minute I 
heard his foot on the stairs. 

Some impulse made me step into the hall and cast a 
glance at his ascending figure. I could only see his 
back, but there was something which I did not like in the 
curve of that back and the crawling way his hand moved 
up the stair-rail. 

His was not an open nature at the best. I almost for- 
got the importance of his errand in watching the man 
himself. Had he not been a servant—but he was, and 
an old and foolishly fussy one. I would not imagine 
follies, only I wish I could have followed him into Mrs. 
Packard’s presence. 

His stay, however, was too short for much to have 
been gained thereby. Almost immediately he reap- 
peared, shaking his head and looking very much 
disturbed, and I was watching his pottering descent 
when he was startled and I was startled by two cries 
which rang out simultaneously from above, one of pain 
and distress from the room he had just left, and one 
expressive of the utmost glee from the lips of little Laura, 
or the nursemaid was bringing down from the upper 

all. 

Appalled by the anguish expressed in the mother’s cry 
I was bounding up the stairs when my course was stopped 
by one of the most poignant sights it has ever been my 
lot to witness. Mrs. Packard had heard her child’s laugh, 
and flying from her room had met the little one on the 
threshold of her door, and was now kneeling with her in 
her arms in the open space at the top of the stairs, crying 
and sobbing over her in a paroxysm of grief which, wild 
and unconstrained as it was, gave less hint of madness 
than of extreme and intolerable suffering. 


ox 


Wondering at an abandonment which bespoke a grief 
too great for all further concealment I glanced again at 
Nixon. He had paused in the middle of the staircase 
and was looking back in a dubious way denoting hesita- 
tion. But as the full force of the tragic scene above 
made itself felt in his slow mind he showed a disposition 
to escape and tremblingly continued his descent. He 
was nearly upon me when he caught my eye. A glare 
awoke in his, and seeing his right arm rise threateningly 
I thought he would certainly strike me. But he slid by 
without doing so. 

What did it all mean ? 
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HETHER we are all dreaming or not 
— whether those things that seem 
real to us are illusions and those that 
appear to be illusions are the only 
realities, will doubtless always remain 
one of life’s insoluble mysteries. 

Ellston met me at the Pleasantpines 
station, a trim little toy-house affair 
set in a sandy waste ornamented by 
stragyly pines. 

‘* It was fine of you to come,’’ he 

said, as he clutched my hand. ‘‘ I 
know what it means to tear yourself away.”’ 

‘* Of course I came,’’ I replied. . ‘* Why not — for you ? 
But your message gave me no hiut. What isthe trouble?”’ 

‘* Edyth.”’ 

I recalled Ellston’s early and brilliant marriage — his 
wife’s untimely death—his extensive travels—and _ his 
daughter’s continuous social successes. What were they 
both doing in this benighted region, -vhich, however much 
it might boast in season of being a resort for the opulent, 
was now unsought and deserted ? 

Ellston was fifteen years my senior. He had once be- 
friended me in a substantial way at a critical time when I 
was struggling to get through college and through my post- 
graduate studies in Germany, and though his globe wan- 
derings had taken us apart I had never forgotten his aid. 
Now I welcomed the opportunity to be of service to him. 

Ellston’s house, four miles from the station and on the 
main road between Pleasantpines and Adelphia, was a 
huge, rambling, heterogeneous affair of stucco and gables, 
Renaissance and old Colonial. The grounds were flat, 
shrubby, extensive, surrounded by a high fence and inclos- 
ing a grove of handsome pine trees that stood in the rear. 
There was a pavilion, a walk, a boxwood hedge, a grape- 
arbor and a number of divaricating paths crossing and 
recrossing each other in friendly entanglement. Certain 
grotesque iron animals — evidently relics of some remote 
ownership — started up before one at odd turns and gave a 
strange, bizarre, incongruous picturesqueness to the scene 
which seemed to be redolent of a peculiar melancholy. 


ax 


We went straight in through the hall and into the library 
where there was a bright fire blazing. Ellston closed the 
door. He looked at me anxiously. 

‘* You have made a study of the brain?’’ 

ee Yes.’’ 

** Edyth i 

I interrupted him. 

‘* It is important,’ I said, ‘‘ that I arrive at my own con- 
clusions. The judgment is a delicate affair prejudiced by 
seeming trifles. You may have an opinion. It might 
unconsciously influence me in the beginning. Pardon me, 


therefore, if I ask you first the facts. How old is your 
daughter ?”’ 


‘* ‘Twenty-one.”’ 

‘* Her mother died, I believe, about one year after her 
birth.”’ 

oe Yes.’’ 

‘“ As a child was there anything unusual about her?” 

‘* Apparently not. Being without a mother and depend- 
ent upon others, she early developed resources of her own. 
But she was always a bright child, and as she grew up 
became more and more attractive.” 

‘* She has traveled a great deal, I believe.’’ 

** Yes —all over the world with me.”’ 

‘* And gone much into society.” 

‘* Yes. She has always been a great social favorite.”’ 

‘* Any love affair ?’’ 

‘* Never. She has had many admirers, of course, but 
none above the rest.”’ 

** Are you sure ?’’ 

‘* Absolutely. Indeed, of late years she seemed to feel 
that the average run of men — well, she has expressed dis- 
appointment with them.”’ 

‘* Has her physical health always been good ?”’ 

‘* Excellent.”’ 

_“ Have you, up to the time of the trouble you have 
hinted at, ever noticed any mental characteristic in her that 
was peculiar ?’’ 

‘* No, except that she has always beena thoughtful child 
—a dreamer, fond of spending hours alone.”’ 

_“* When did you notice the first symptoms of the present 
disorder ?”’ 

** Eleven months ago.”’ 

** What form did they take?” 





he asked. 




















You See Her. 


‘* She refused to leave this house. Not only that, but 
she cut herself off from all society. A year ago we came 
down here from town to pass a month before going to 
Europe. The first three weeks Edyth appeared to grow 
more thoughtful. She absented herself trom me persist- 
ently. Before this we had always been more or less insep- 
arable. Now her greatest pleasure is in being alone.’’ 

‘** She will not go out anywhere?” 

_ 

‘* Nor receive any one?”’ 

‘* Not if she can avoid it.’’ 

‘* Is she melancholy ?”’ 

‘* Not at all. On the contrary, she is quite cheerful. 
The only time she appears to be unhappy is when her soli- 
tude is broken in upon.”’ 

‘* And now,’’ I said, having got the main facts, ‘‘ what 
is your own opinion ?’”’ 

Ellston looked at me hopelessly. 

‘* | haven’t any,’”’ he replied. ‘‘ It’s the most puzzling 
thing I ever saw. If Edyth were melancholy I should feel 
certain that her mind was seriously affected. But the fact 
is she is more than cheerful. Neither has she lost interest 
in herself. I never saw her so fond of dressing. She 
keeps herself more beautiful and fresh-looking than ever, 
even with no one about, and appears to be happy over it 
all. I swear to you I can’t make it out.”’ 

I smiled. 

‘* Tf,’ I said, ‘‘ she is happy in this condition, why be 
disturbed? Perhaps, after all, she has solved the problem 
of life — perhaps it is wrong 
to pry into her secret. Sup- 
pose I should be lucky —or 


That's the Way it is, Day After Day. 


Her Favorite Place is There in That Pavilion’” 


fall back on the broad philosophical attitude that the 
nature of the thing in itself can never be known. 

At dinner I was even more agreeably surprised at Edyth 
Elliston than her father had led me to expect. She was 
dressed very simply, but delightfully. Her face was not 
only beautiful, but there was about it a peculiar radiance 
that we notice in those inspired with some great object. 
She appeared bright and cheerful, but in intervals of repose, 
while I carried on the conversation with her father, I had 
ample opportunity to study her and to look for those pecul- 
iar physiognomic signs which to the trained eye indicate 
the presence of some internal disorder. I observed that 
the pupils of her eyes dilated as they should, that there 
was no twitching of the lips nor convulsive movement of any 
of the facial muscles, and, above all, that her voice did not 
betray the slightest sign of any ganglionic disturbance, for 
in the vocal organs, perhaps more than in any other, do 
we detect hidden tremors, irregularities, abnormal sounds 
that would pass unnoticed by the ordinary listener. Miss 
Ellston’s voice was firm and clear. It appeared to be con- 
trolled in a sufficient measure, and yet there was about it a 
note of meaning —as if she were secretly rejoicing over 
something that pleased her. 

Accustomed as I was to marshal rapidly the sum-total of 
my observations it did not take me long in this instance to 
reach a conclusion. 

I became almost immediately convinced that the most 
commonplace, age-old cause was all there was the mat- 
ter with Miss Ellston. Her voice, her actions, indeed 





unlucky — enough to find it 
out? Who will be responsi- 
ble?” 

‘* But, my dear Elmer, it’s 
unnatural. It may be only 
the preliminary symptoms of 
some grave disorder.’”’ He 
came over and put his hand 
on my shoulder. ‘‘ Do what 
you can for her, won’t you?”’ 
he pleaded. ‘‘ That little 
girl is my life. I must know 
the truth. Restore her.” 

‘* Yes,’ I said, ‘‘] shall 
do what I can. Trust me. 
Does she know why I have 
come ?’’ 

‘* No. All she knows is 
that you are an old friend 
for whom I have sent.”’ 


OX 


He showed me up to my 
room, and as I slowly dressed 
for dinner I revolved the case 
in my mind, turning over 
every circumstance of it. 
Then I adopted my usual 
method, and dismissing it 
put myself in a receptive 
condition — one in which I 
should be alive to every pos- 
sible suggestion, for I had 
long since discovered that to 
learn anything requires a 
passive state. After all, I 
reasoned, are we not all of 
us more or less mad? And 
who knows but this young 
girl may be the only sane one 
among us? It is to this 
broadness of view that I at- 
tribute most of my successes. 
It is comparatively easy to 
say that there is a lack of co- 
ordination between certain 
nerve centres, to assume that 
narrowly imposed physical 
causes produce certain phys- 
ical effects. But, as my great 
master Kant has impressed 
upon me, physiology and 
psychology are simply men- 
tal phenomena, and in any 














diagnosis we must inevitably 


“*Edyth,’ I Said Abruptly, ‘I Love You. Can’t You Leave Him and Come to Me?’” 
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ler entire mental picture—to use a technical expres- 
sion —all were simply those of a woman in love. 

Having adopted this as a working hypothesis my 
mind became easier. The next thing was to find out 
the lover. Where was he? Her father, who was never 
or rarely absent from her, had expressly declared that her 
admirers had all been treated the same, and he had told 
me that for eleven months she had been happy only when 
alone. And yet I was convinced that this was the solution 
of the mystery, and that the lover must be somewhere. 

Dinner over Edyth excused herself somewhat abruptly 
on the plea of domestic arrangements, and Ellston and 
I lost no time in getting back to the library. 

‘* Well,’ he said, ‘‘ what do you make of it?”’ 

‘* You may be sure of one thing,’’ I said, ‘* your 
daughter is not mad. I have formed a conclusion about 
her, but let us wait until I can make sure about it. How 
far is your nearest neighbor ?’’ 

‘* Two miles.” 

‘* Is there golf hereabouts ?”’ 

‘* Oh, yes. But Edyth never plays.”’ 

‘* Does she ride horseback ?”’ 

‘* Not now. She has given it up.”’ 

He looked at me with a slight touch of irritation. 

‘*T tell you,’’ he said, ‘* she doesn’t do a thing. She 
never goes out, except to walk alone in the garden. 
She never receives any one, and the only pleasure she 
seems to get out of life is in being left alone.’’ 

After we had talked over old times for a couple of 
hours I abruptly rose to my feet. 

‘* Frank,’’ I said, ‘‘ I am deeply interested in this 
affair. I must find the solution. Don’t be surprised at 
anything Ido. At present I am going to leave you.”’ 

‘* All right,’’ he answered, ‘‘ the house is yours.”’ 


or 


I started out of the library to go up to my room. I 
wanted time to think. As I walked down the long hall 
and turned at the extreme end to go up the stairs, I 
came face to face with Edyth Ellston. 

I saw at once that a great change had come over her. 
It was as if something had struck her swiftly and unex- 
py: From the smiling, cheerful face of a few hours 

efore | now saw one that was suffused with despair—a 
kind of despair that I could not fathom. As her eyes 
met mine they flashed, and as she clasped her hands 
involuntarily I saw that she was angry. Something I 
had done in the interval after dinner had displeased her. 
What could it be? 

‘* Why did you come here?’’ she demanded swiftly. 
** How dare you come here?”’ 

It was fortunate for me that I had prepared myself. 
Long since accustomed to control my mind to work 

uickly in emergencies I saw quite plainly that, if my 
theory were correct, I must answer her in a manner 
that would awaken her sympathy. 

‘* T came,’’ I replied, ‘* because I am in love.’’ 

Her hands dropped by her side. She looked at me 
with some show of interest. 

‘* Oh!” she replied, ‘‘ you know how it is, then.” 

‘* Yes,’’ I said, with a secret sense of exultation, ‘‘ I 
know just how itis. And I wanted to be —alone.”’ 

She looked at me more gently. Then she held out 
her hand. 

‘*I’m so glad,”’ she said. ‘‘ I thought perhaps ——’’ 

I felt that her secret was trembling on her lips, but I 
did not press her. 

‘* Perhaps,’’ I repeated softly, ‘‘ you know how it is 
to be in love.’’ 

She smiled. She did not altogether trust me yet. 

‘* Perhaps,’’ she said vaguely. 

‘* Well,” I replied, seeming to be in a hurry, ‘‘ I must 
go. I came here, you see, to be alone, to think it all 
over. I hope you didn’t think I came to disturb you.” 

‘* Yes, I did. And even now I ——’”’ 

I had started to go up the stairs, but I came back. I 
remembered afterward, in looking back over my life, 
that at critical times in my search after the truth in cer- 
tain cases, blind impulses to say or do certain things had 
come to me, and that whenever I had obeyed them they 
had always been the key that led to the solution. Why 
I asked her I did not know, but the blind impulse came 
and I did, standing there looking down on her disconso- 
late face in the dim light. 

‘* Did you think,” I asked, ‘‘ that I would drive 
‘Him’ away?” 

She looked at me, startled out of herself. 

‘* Have you seen — him?”’ she asked. 

I betrayed no surprise at her admission. 

‘* Not yet,’’ I replied gravely, ‘* but I shall, of course. 
You know I am in love, too, and I couldn’t drive him 
away. You wouldn’t believe that of me, would you?”’ 

‘* No,’’ she saidsimply. ‘‘ Of course you must under- 
stand, or you wouldn’t have known about him. I have 
been looking for him since dinner, but I haven’t found 
him anywhere.”’ 

‘* Don’t be alarmed,”’ I said. 
don’t look for him any more. 
ought to be.”’ 

** But what shall I do?”’ 

** Let him look for you. 
And now I'll leave you. 

She held out her hand. 

‘* Good-night,’’ she said. 
we? 


‘* Hewillcome. Only 
That isn’t the way it 


He will come, never fear. 
Good-night.’’ 


‘* We’re comrades, aren’t 
I'll try to do just as you say.”’ 


oor 


The next morning I was up bright and early, long be- 
fore the rest of the household was stirring. The fact was 
I could not get her out of my mind. I never thought 
before that I was at all susceptible, and yet somehow I 
felt myself loving her at once, instinctively, intuitively, 
while she, I could see, was deeply in love with another. 

The sun’s rays were just beginning to glimmer in the 
east as I stole downstairs and into the front hall and out 
on the driveway. I made my way completely around 
the house and examined all the blinds and fastenings. 
All were secure. Then the ground attracted my atten- 
tion. It was soft and showed the slightest pressure. I 
saw plainly where a dog had made his way. Then 
I went out through the walk into the garden past the 
trelliswork, and was stepping along toward the rear 
entrance when I thought I saw something moving ahead 
of me. I looked again and made sure this time that 
it was the figure of a man. I hastened along, my feet 


sinking into the soft earth, until I had almost caught up 
with him. I remember at the time thinking how remark- 
able it was, that although he looked like a strong, sturdy, 
weighty chap, he left no footprints behind him. 


or 


He must have heard me, for when, out of breath, I 
had almost caught up with him, he turned and faced me. 

‘* What’s your hurry ?’’ hesaid pleasantly. ‘‘ I would 
have waited.” 

‘*I don’t know, I’m sure,”’ I said, gaining time. I 
guessed his secret at once and made no bones of it. 

** You see,’’ I added, ‘‘ you’re such an elusive chap 
anyway that I didn’t know but you might get away from 
me. You know you gave her the slip last night.’’ 

‘* Well,”’ he replied doggedly, ‘‘ what if I did? I 
thought she might want to talk toyou. And at any rate 
I’ve been pretty faithful. Shouldn’t I have an hour or 
so off?” 

‘* Then you didn’t go to her afterward in the little 
room off the hall ?’’ 

‘* Oh, yes, I did. She waited a while — because you 
told her to—and then came out and got me.”’ 

I saw at once that he was a pleasant, delightful- 
mannered fellow, but somehow his attitude irritated me. 
I felt that I had divined the truth about him. 

** Do you think,’’ I said, ‘* honestly now, that you are 
good enough for her?” 

‘* No,”’ he replied, ‘‘ I suppose I’m not. But what’sa 
fellow todo? She thinks | am. She thinks I’m better 
than any one else in the wide world. She insists upon 
having me, and how can I help myself ?”’ 

‘* You ought at least,’’ I retorted, ‘‘ to live up to her 
idea of you.”’ 

‘* But it isn’t my fault, is it, that I am not so good as 
she thinks Iam? And suppose I should play her false? 
Think of how unhappy she would be. Why, she might 
never get over it. 1 have to act up to my part.”’ 

‘* I begin to see your point,’”” I said. ‘‘ You’ve been 
drawn into this thing. You can’t give up now. She’s 

iven up all her friends for you, and made her dear 
ather miserable, and certainly you can’t go back on her 
now. But is it possible you don’t love her?’”’ 

He regarded me with a look of mild surprise. 

‘* You don’t understand me at all,’’ hesaid. ‘‘ Don’t 
you see it isn’t a question of my loving her? She loves 
me, believes in me, wants me with her all the time. 
Don’t you see there’s no option forme? I’vegottostay.”’ 

‘* Then,”’ I replied eagerly, ‘‘ itrests with her. If she 
should dismiss you, why ——’’ 

‘* No danger of her dismissing me,’’ he came back. 
‘* She loves me too much for that.”’ 

I was so angry at his assurance that I could have 
knocked him down. 

‘* You’re a conceited beggar,’’ I retorted with some 
vehemence. ‘‘ I can see quite plainly that you are not 
good enough for her.”’ 

He was about to reply when the sound of a distant 


gong made me turn suddenly toward the house. When 
I looked again he had disappeared. 
I started back to the house precipitately. Before I 


reached it my decision had been made. 
what course I should have to pursue. 


ax 


After breakfast I did not join Ellston in the library. 
Instead, I walked with him half-way down the hall. 

‘* You go in there and smoke by yourself,’’ I whis- 
pered, ‘‘ and leave me with her.” 

He silently obeyed, and once more we found ourselves 
face to face in the littke room where she had sat the 
night before. 

She looked at me contentedly. All her resentment, 
her anger for me, had gone. It was as if we had always 
been old friends, and | rejoiced in secret. 

‘* T’ve seen him,’’ I began. 

** Where ?”’ 

‘* This morning in the garden.”’ 

‘* What do you think of him?”’ 

‘* How could I be otherwise than pleased. But——’’ 
rose abruptly. ‘‘I must go. It isn’t fair to keep you 
away from him. I just wanted to come in and teil you 
that I understood.”’ 

‘** Please don’t hurry.” 

I looked at her fixedly. She smiled sympathetically. 

‘* T will stay,’’ I said, ‘‘ for a little while — if you will 
tell me all about him.’’ 

Then she told me in her quiet voice, with its deep 
note of love and awe, just what he was—or what she 
thought he was. And it came to me as doubly hard that 
I should have to sit and listen to her extol the virtues of 
another whom I had just seen and knew was not the man 
she described. And all the time as I watched her won- 
derful eyes and caught a deeper and deeper insight into 
the purity of her heart I came to realize how much I, too, 
was beginning to love. 

At this moment it all seemed pretty hopeless. My 
very good fortune in getting into her good graces and 
confidence seemed to be founded on a lie, for it was only 
because she thought I loved another that she had 
admitted me into her secret. Yet how was I to tell her 
this? Finally, after she had given him such a character 
as man never had before, I got up to leave her. 

‘* And now,” I said, ‘‘ 1 am really going. I mustn’t 
keep him away from you, you know, and I can under- 
stand perfectly from what you have said just how much 
you long to be with him.”’ 

And I went out quietly, leaving her sitting there gazing 
into the fire with fond, expectant eyes. 


ax 


I don’t know how it came about that the days passed 
so quickly, but it must have been a week later that, after 
an unusually heavy mail, the work of which necessitated 
my having a luncheon sent to my room, one early after- 
noon I stole down again through the dim corridor to the 
door of the little room where for a short hour each day 
we had met and exchanged confidences, and she had told 
me of him and I had grown to love her more and more. 

Everything was silent. Seeing no one I went out 
through the side door on to the old veranda, where I 
could overlook the garden and enjoy a quiet reverie. 

Suddenly Isaw them. She was sitting on the steps of 
the pavilion, and he was bending over her. One of her 
arms was raised and half around his neck. Then she 


I saw clearly 


— 


slowly withdrew it and they looked at each other fora 
long time in silence. 

It was hard for me to see them together. The angry 
blood mounted to my forehead. My impulse was to go 
out and separate them—to defy him and bid him go 
forever and leave me with her. 

While I was thinking of this, and struggling within 
myself, the door behind me opened once more. __Ellston 
came out and sat by my side. He turned to me and in 
a voice full of emotion said : 

** You see her. That’s the way it is, day after day. 
Her favorite place is there in that pavilion. She sits 
there by the hour and twines her arms about her head. 
It’s certainly an awful strain on me.’’ 

‘* Don’t you see any one with her?’’ I asked. 


on 


He sprang from his chair and grasped me fiercely by 
the arm. I bore the mark for days afterward. 

‘* What do you mean?”’ he cried hoarsely. 
you? Speak, man. What is it?’’ 

I turned upon him soothingly. 

** My dear friend,’’ I said, ‘‘ you’re unnerved. You've 
dwelt on this thing so much that it’s getting the best of 
you. I’ll write you a prescription.”’ 

Then I put my arm around him. 

‘* Don’t you know what I mean?’’ I said (I wouldn’t 
have had him suspect the truth for worlds, seeing that 
he was too close to her in relationship to see what 1 saw). 
‘* Don’t you know that at times, when we sit and think, 
everything seems alive around us? Why, sometimes, 
when I’m in a dream, I’m crowded for room. Voices 
call to me.” 

‘* For a man with your scientific reputation,” he said, 
looking at me curiously, ‘‘ and one in whom I have such 
unbounded confidence, you are certainly childish on 
some subjects. Is it too soon yet to tell me whether 
you have made any progress ?’’ 

‘* Patience !’”’ 

‘* Come !”’ he said abruptly. 
with her.” 

‘* Never !’’ I exclaimed. 
can’t cure her that way?” 

‘*Oh!”’ he exclaimed triumphantly. ‘‘ Then you 
acknowledge there is something the matter with her. 
What is it? Tell me.’’ 

I answered him never a word, as I motioned him back 
into the house and closed the door. I saw that they 
were both coming toward me. I saw it with a strange 
sense of exultation, for she had seen me and had uncon- 
sciously risen. I felt my power for the first time. 

I went down to meet them. 

‘* Let’s slip in here,’’ I said as we drew near a bypath. 

They obeyed without a word. But the man motioned 
me, with a kindly gesture, to precede him. 

‘* You see,’’ she said, smiling up at me, ‘‘ he doesn’t 
resent your being here. Isn’t that noble and disinter- 
ested of him?”’ 

I looked at herseriously. I was beginning to love her 
more and more. I think it was because I realized that 
she was right — that he was in reality so much better than 
I could ever assume to be — that made me also full of my 
own hopelessness. After all, what could I do to show 
her that my claim upon her respect was equal to his? 

I turned to him. ; 

‘* | suppose,”’ I said, ‘‘ that you are a great deal better 
than I am, and that there is not much hope for me.’’ 

‘* Yes,”’ he replied, ‘‘ I am better than you, of course: 
Why shouldn’t I be? It isn’t my fault.”’ 


ax 


A blind rage possessed me. 
And then — I remembered. 

I was plainly at adisadvantage. I could see with half 
an eye that she loved him — clung to him desperately — 
while he was calm, indifferent, but from her standpoint 
perfect and above reproach. And surely, in this case, 
she was the sole judge. On the other hand, I could feel 
myself losing my head very fast. 

** Edyth,’”’ I said abruptly, ‘‘ I love you. 
leave him and come to me?’”’ 

She looked at me in a frightened way. He stood on 
the other side, his arms folded calmly, as if the matter 
were of no momentto him. This was always what irri- 
tated me in him —this assumption of calm superiority. 

‘* How dare you say that?’’ sheexclaimed. ‘‘ Didn’t 
you tell me that you were already in love? Have you, 
then, been false to another in such a short time? He 
would not have done that,’’ she added. 

‘*No!’’ I replied. ‘‘AIl that I meant was that from 
the moment I saw you I loved you, and you alone.”’ 

‘* But don’t you see,’’ she said, ‘‘ that I love him? I 
shall begin to hate you if you dare to come between us.”’ 

Suddenly, at her words, I found my habitual control 
leaving me. The man in me had been aroused. 

‘* Let me tell you,’’ I said hotly, ‘‘ that I hate him 
already, with his fine ways and his smooth speech. I 
don’t believe, either, that he is what you think he is. 
Cling to him if you will, and believe in him if you choose, 
but remember that he has never loved you as I do. It 
isn’t in him to do so. And now you must choose 
between us.”’ 

She went over to him at once. 

‘* I choose him,”’ she said proudly ; ‘‘ as if there could 
be any choice.”’ 

‘* Then good-by,’’ I said, and staggered back to the 
house. 

I walked across the veranda into the hall and back 
into the library, leaving the door open behind me. 

Elliston sat near the fire gloomily. 

‘* Well?’’ hesaid. ‘‘ You have talked with her, have 


$$ 


** Let’s go out and talk 


** Don’t you know that you 


I would have struck him. 


Can’t you 


you? What’s the result?’’ 
‘* Hopeless !”’ 
‘* Hopeless!’’ He started up in his chair. ‘‘ Then 


you can do nothing for Edyth? 
skill are useless ?’’ 

‘*Yes. Your daughter’s case is hopeless. But why 
need you care? She is happy —far happier, perhaps, 
than I might have made her.” 

He passed his hand wearily across his damp brow. 

“As you say,’’ he muttered. ‘‘And yet I would 
rather have had her far less happy, and herself again. 
It’s awful, awful!’’ 


All your science and 
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“A Hundred and Sixty Feet it Towers into the Air, and 
its Huge Trunk is Five Feet Through at the Base” 
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The Story of a Pine Tree 


By William Davenport Hulbert 
Author of “ Forest Neighbors,” etc. 


Drawings by Charles Livingston Bull 


PON a hill beside a certain river in the north 
country there stands a very tall pine tree. A 
hundred and sixty feet it towers into the air, 
and its huge trunk is five feet through at the 
base. It is the only pine in sight. Time 
was, and not very many years ago, when it 

& was surrounded by hundreds and hundreds 

of its brethren, but they are all gone, and it 

stands alone, the last of its race. How it 
came to be there, and how it came to stay there after all 
the rest had disappeared, is a long, long story, and only 

He who made the pine tree knows the whole of it. But 

there is a little here and there that we may read if we will. 

Once upon a time—it must have been nearly if not quite three hundred 

years ago—another pine, the parent of this one, opened its blossoms to 

“ the June sun and wind. They were of two kinds, these pine-flowers, for 

a some of them were baby cones, young and green and tender, only a 

ee quarter of an inch long, while others were masses of tiny sacs of pollen- 

dust. Presently the southwest wind began to blow, and as the pine tree 

waved its arms the yellow dust flew out of the pollen-sacs in little clouds 
till the air seemed full of it. 

When the sacs were empty they withered away, but the cones lived, and through the long summer days they 
grew slowly but surely till some of them were an inch in length. Then they rested for several months, but the 
next spring they began again and kept it up till they were six inches long, or even more. Their scales, which 
in their infancy had been held wide apart, were now pressed together, and for a time they kept themselves 
covered with sticky pitch or gum, for squirrels are fond of the seeds that lie hidden in pine-cones, and if they 
had not protected themselves in some such way they would pany have been pulled to pieces before they 
were ripe. But seeds, like men, must take their places in the world, and by-and-by, when they were quite 
mature, the pitch dried away, the scales opened again, and one morning one of those seeds slipped out and 
fluttered down to the ground. And out of that seed came the tall pine tree that still stands by the river. 


ox 


At first the pine was only a littie tassel of soft green needles supported by a tiny stem. But it was ver 
busy. All day its roots gathered food, and sent it, dissolved in water, up the trunk to the needles, throu 
whose thin outer walls the sunshine penetrated, while the air, with its carbonic-acid gas and its lif - 
giving oxygen, worked in by way of tiny pores and openings. The needles let the water evaporate but 
kept the food, and, with the help of the carbon and the oxygen and the sunshine, turned it into starch. 
When night came, and the sun had set, and no more work could be done for that day, the starch was changed to 
a thin glucose syrup, of which trees appear to be very fond, and was sent back into the tiny trunk, some of it to 
be used at once in building up new wood, some to be laid away in cells as in storehouses till such time as it 
should be needed, and some going clear down to the roots and helping them to grow longer and to push out 
farther and farther in search of more food. The ground was rocky, as it happened, with only a thin layer of soil 
spread over a great sheet of limestone. 
Most trees would have thought it very 
poor pickings, and might perhaps have 
become discouraged and given up in 
despair. But pines are used to that sort 
of thing, and the roots spread out side- 
wise, searching blindly but unerringly for the materials 
that were best adapted to the manufacture of strong 
wood, countless leaves, and a good thick suit of brown, 
corky bark, and sending it all up to the needles. And as 
the weeks went by the needles grew darker and stiffer, 
while the trunk grew longer and stronger and tougher, 
and better fit to carry its burden. And so the tree 
increased in stature and in strength, all of its parts work- 
ing together for the good of the whole. 

In the course of a century or more it lifted itself high 
above the hardwood growth around it, carrying its foli- 
age in great heavy masses, with an air of rugged strength 
and grandeur. There were no other pines very near, 
but at a little distance they loomed up on every side, 
standing in groups and clusters around which the wavy 
sea of the hardwood broke as the ocean breaks around 
its rocky islands. At sunrise and sunset they showed 
tall and dark and strong against the flaming sky, tossing 
their great arms as if glad in their giant strength, 
and always singing — singing — singing — save only when 
the wind itself went to sleep and all the woods waited 
in silence for it to waken again. 


ox 


By-and-by Lake Superior came in sight upon the 
northern horizon, only a narrow blue line at first, but 
growing broader and drawing nearer, as, with the passing 
centuries, the tree shot up still higher into the air. In 
winter the white ice-fields went drifting back and forth 
over the cold blue water, and often on December even- 
ings the northern lights came out and chased each other 
up and down the sky for hours ata time. Nowand then, 
when the wind blew very hard from the north, one could 
hear the thunder of the breakers on the Pictured Rocks. 
At least, one could if the voices of the pines did not drown 
it, for at such times the low, peaceful hymn which they 
sang in pleasant weather grew to a mighty roar, with now 
and then a great crash as a tree was torn up by the roots 
and went down like a falling tower. The days of the 
gales were fierce and strenuous, and sometimes death 
came on the wings of the wind. But in those times none 
died by the hand of man, and none was carried away to 
be made into lumber. The trees that did lie down in the 
shadow went back into the earth from which they sprang, 
and made it the richer for their life and death, and pres- 
ently the hungry tips of wandering roots seized upon 
their substance, and they lived again in a new growth of 
splendid trunks, waving boughs, and needles that danced 
and shimmered in the sunshine and sang to the passing 
winds. 

As for our pine tree, it stood, no matter how the wind 
blew, and in time it became the tallest tree for twenty 
miles around, and the two bald eagles who hunted up 
and down the river came and made their nest in its 
branches, and led their young forth from the shelter of 
its arms to navigate the air. 

And yet, tall and strong and magnificent though it 
was, there was a humbler tree down in one of the 
darkest and densest corners of the Great Taquamenon 
Swamp to which it was one day to owe its life. The 
cedar grew slowly, but its work was meant to last. Its 
food was black muck of the swamp, and it got much less 
of sunshine and fresh air than either the pine or the 
maple, and yet, somehow or other, it succeeded in manu- 
facturing wood of a very remarkable quality—light in 
weight, not so strong and stiff as the maple’s, nor so 
clear and smooth as the pine’s, but firm and elastic— “ Suddenly There Came a Shout from the River: 
with a bright, cheerful color and a spicy fragrance. And, ‘The Canoe is Coming’” 
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most important of all, it was durable. No other tree in 
the woods could last so long when buried in the damp 
ground. It seemed as if its life forces had worked so 
hard to build it up amid such unfavorable conditions 
that they had filled it with a rare and marvelous power 
of resistance to decay. And yet, as a tree, the cedar 
came to an untimely end. 

Once, when the pine was somewhat over two hundred 
years old, a party of men camped beside it for several 
days and busied themselves with running lines through 
the woods, making measurements, and blazing trees. 
On the trunks of two maples a few rods from the pine 
they carved some figures, and between them they drove 
a stake into the ground—a stake made of the wood 
which the roots and leaves of the cedar had been so 
long in building. Four-square, sharpened at one end, 
and crowned with a copper cap at the other, its sides 
smooth and shining as satin, it lay there on the dry 
leaves till one of the men picked it up and pounded 
it into the ground with the back of an axe. Then they 
very carefully measured the distance from it to each of 
the maple trees, one of the men made some notes in a 
little book, and they went away and left it to see how 
long its sweet, fragrant wood could withstand the 
weather and the dampness of the forest mould. 


ax 


After that there were no visitors for many years, save 
a few wandering trappers and prowling landlookers who 
came at infrequent intervals, and the life of the wilder- 
ness went on almost as before. The bear, the deer and 
the lynx slipped by in the shadow of the trees, the otter 
played in the river, the fishhawks plied their piratical 
trade, and the beaver was busy with his engineering 
schemes. But a change was coming, and the sign of it 
lay in the blazes and the copper-capped stake which the 
white men had left in token that the woods belonged 
to them. And at last the storm broke. One Indian- 
summer afternoon a tree in a distant group dropped 
suddenly, with no apparent reason. Over the roof of 
the forest came the crash and thunder of its fall, and 
there was a gap in the line of tall, plumy pine-tops. 
Several others went down the same day, and as the 
weeks passed they kept on falling, till one of the finest 
clusters of pines in all the woods had vanished utterly, 
and from a little distance one could not even tell where 
it had been. The hardwood seemed to have closed 
over it as the sea closes over a sinking vessel. 

The next spring, when the snow melted, and the 
ice went out, and the river was running high between 
its banks, the trunks of those trees came floating down 
the stream, all cut into pieces, twelve, fourteen and 
sixteen feet long. For days and days they went by, 
urged on by little parties of river-drivers, who pushed 
and prodded them with peevies and pike-poles till they 
all passed out of sight and were gone, completely and 


forever, never again to live in a future growth of trees, , 


as their dead ancestors had lived in them. 

After that the army of pines dwindled rapidly with 
each succeeding year, and the woods, whose crowning 
glory they had been through countless centuries, knew 
them no more. A great change came over the face of 
the forest. It was still beautiful, still bright and green 
in the spring and summer, scarlet and gold in the 
autumn, and whiter than marble when its blanket of 
snow lay fresh and spotless in the moonlight. But it 
was the pines that, more than anything else, had given 
it character and dignity, and the pines were going fast. 
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Yet not all of the white men were enemies. One 
summer a party of city people, both men and women, 
pitched their tents at the foot of the tree and camped 
there a week, as for trout in the rapids, and on 
the last evening of their stay they gathered around the 
camp-fire to watch the leaping flames and listen to the 
song of the pine tree overhead. By-and-by they too 
began to sing — good, stirring choruses at first, and rol- 
licking college songs, then a love song or two; and at 
last, as the darkness deepened and the stars shone 
brighter and the woods grew quieter, they lifted their 
voices in a hymn as peaceful and trustful as the pine 
tree’s own. That was their good-night, and one after 
another they slipped away to their tents till only two 
were left. The woman was leaning back against a pile 
of fir boughs and looking up at the pine tree’s branches 
as they swayed back and forth against the stars, and the 
man sat at her feet. They were both gray-haired, but 
in their faces to-night there was no trace of old age. 
he if the truth were told, they were both younger 
than they had been for years. 

‘“* Look, John,” she said suddenly, and pointed up- 
ward. Away off in the east, invisible to them as they 
sat in the shadow of the trees, the moon was rising, and 
its white light had caught the top of the pine while all 
below was darkness. 

** John,” she said, after a time, ‘‘ do you remember 
how the pine trees sang one night forty years ago?’”’ 

John said nothing, but the look in his face was quite 
enough. 

There was a long silence, and then she said, ‘‘ Do you 
know what I wish you would do, John? I wish you 
would buy this tree and never let anybody cut it.’’ 

John smiled a little as he answered, ‘‘ I should have 
to buy forty acres of land, and it’s the only tree on the 
whole forty that’s good for anything.’’ 

** Would you?’’ she asked, mn added, mockingly, 
‘*and you’re so short of money, too. Buy it—won’t 
you, John?”’ 

And John said he would. 
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The next morning he spent some time in examining 
the markings on the trunk of one of the maple trees — 
the other had disappeared years before—now so over- 
sp with bark and new wood that they could hardly 

made out. Then he began to search the moss and 

dead leaves that covered the ground near by, and while 

he was thus busy his wife appeared and asked him what 
. he was doing. 

‘* Looking for the quarter-post,”’ he replied. ‘‘ That 
ine tree a yours is so close to the line between two 
orties that I can’t be quite sure which oneit’son. The 

quarter-post would show if I could find it, but I guess 
it’s gone. It ought to be somewhere near that witness 


tree, if there is anything left of it’’; and he pointed 
to the blazed maple. 

The cedar stake had pluckily held its own for many 
years, but half a century had been too much for it, and 
the moss was growing over the place where it had once 
stood. 

‘* Well,’’ he said at last, ‘* I'll have to look up the 
section-corner north of here, and pace back half a mile. 
I’m almost certain, anyhow, that the tree is on the south- 
west quarter of the northwest quarter of the section. 
Do you want to wait for me here ?’’ 

She sat down at the foot of the maple and watched 
him till he passed out of sight, following the old line of 
blazed trees that marked the western side of the section. 
When he reappeared, nearly an hour later, he was walk- 
ing with an odd, machine-like gait, planting his feet at 
regular intervals, with a tread as measured as that of 
a soldier on parade. A few rods from the maple and 
almost exactly opposite the pine—perhaps a few feet 
beyond it — he stopped short. 

‘*A thousand steps,” said he, and he glanced at the 
pine looming up ten or twelve rods away on his left. 
Had he passed it or :1ot? He decided that he had, 
though by only a very short distance. 

‘* It’s just as I thought,’’ hesaid. ‘‘ The tree’s on the 
southwest of northwest, though I don’t believe it can be 
more than four or five feet from the line.’’ 

‘* Don’t you think you’d better have a surveyor chain 
it out?’’ his wife asked. ‘‘ It doesn’t seem as if you 
could be very certain, just pacing it once, if it’s as close 
to the line as that.’’ 

‘*Tt’s all right,’’ he said lightly. ‘‘ When I was a 
landlooker there wasn’t anybody could pace closer than 
I, and I guess I haven’t forgotten the old trick.” 
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The next winter was a very cold and stormy one, with 
much snow, and the spring that followed was unusually 
warm and dry. The river, which for a little while had 
been high with the melting snows, ran low in its bed. 
The swamps dried out, and up in the hardwood the 
leaves that had fallen in October were like so much 
tinder covering the floor of the woods. But dryest of all 
were the choppings where the pines had been felled and 
where the branches and tops of the trees had been left 
behind. There the brown needles lay thick upon the 
ground, and the twisted limbs, rich with gum and resin, 
were piled together as if some one had been making 
ready fora bonfire. And one dark night, nobody knows 
how, the fire caught it, and almost in an instant great 
sheets of flame and showers of sparks were leaping up 
the sky. Roaring like a whirlwind, it went charging 
through the forest in every direction. Now it was in the 
hardwood, licking up the dead leaves that covered the 
ground, and killing the underbrush, though the larger 
maples and beeches and birches, still wet with the spring 
flow of sap, escaped with their lives. Now it dipped 
down into the tamarack swamp and swept over the dry 
grass as a prairie fire sweeps the plains, and now it passed 
into the cedar and spruce and balsam, and, fed by their 
light, resinous wood and millions on millions of needles, 
it flared up like a volcano. For a week it raged, some- 
times smouldering sullenly for lack of fresh fuel, and 
again bursting forth with new fury as it struck another 
piece of dry timber. By night the sky overhead glowed 
with the red light, and by day the air was dark with 
smoke and thick with flying ashes and cinders, so that the 
sun was hidden, or shone but dimly, with a dull, coppery 
light. At the end of the week most of the woods around 
the tree were either entirely burned or were more or less 
scorched, and the last group of pines left by the lumber- 
men was so badly injured that all would probably die. 
The great tree by the river was almost the only one that 
had escaped the fire, and now, as the evening of the 
seventh day drew near, everything looked as if its time 
had come, for a shift of the wind was bringing the fire 
straight toward it. And then, at the very last moment, 
a white squall came out of the southwest, bringing tor- 
rents of rain, and the danger was over. 
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Again the pine tree blossomed as it had blossomed 
hundreds of times before, and never had it borne so 
many baby cones as it did now, never had the clouds of 
pollen-dust been so thick about it when the June breezes 
shook the sacs open, and never had there been so many 
seeds for the squirrels to feast on as there were in that 
September. 

But the autumn brought other visitors besides the 
squirrels. The lumbermen came once more, determined 
this time to make a clean sweep, for the only way to save 
the fire-killed timber from decay is to make it into logs 
and lumber as soon as possible. All day long you could 
have heard the crashing as the pine trees struck the 
ground, the swish of the cross-cut saws, the ringing axes 
of the swampers clearing roads, and the tramping of the 
horses as they hauled the logs to the skidways. One 
after another the pines went down, till nearly all had 
a manta and a day or two more would see the last of 
them. 

Then, at the opening of the deer season, came the 
old lumberman from the city, the man who had bought 
the tree—or who thought he had bought it—and with 
him his three sons, to camp at the foot of the pine for a 
week’s hunting. And the next morning two of the young 
men stepped into their light canoe and paddled away 
up the river on an errand of life or death—the life or 
death of the tallest and finest pine tree they had ever 
seen. 

The foreman of the lumber camp had claimed that the 
big pine was not on the forty of land that the city man had 
bought, but was just over the line on a forty that be- 
longed to his employers. Together they went in search 
of the section corner, agreeing to measure off the half- 
mile, just as the city man had done the year before, and 
to abide by the result. But the corner was gone. Every 
trace of it, including all four of its witness trees, had been 
swept away by the fire. Then the foreman suggested 
that they go to the southwest corner of the section, half 
a mile south of the tree, and measure from that, and the 
old lumberman consented, though not without some mis- 
givings that the result might not be the same. And it 
was not the same. It differed by only a very few feet 
from his measurements of the year before, but the vari- 
ation was just enough to give the tree to the foreman. 


Measuring from the northwest corner of the section the 
tree had belonged to its friend. Measuring from the 
southwest it oot! to its enemy. Either its friend 
had made a mistake in his first measurements, or else the 
government surveyors had made this side of the section 
a few feet too short. There was an awkward pause of 
a minute or two, in which the foreman grinned rather 
exasperatingly. 

** Well,’’ said the other at last, ‘‘ when do you think 
you're going to cut that tree?’’ His tone was half 
inquiry and half threat. 

he foreman’s eyes flashed, but he answered quietly 
enough : ‘‘ If the boys get back in time from Section 15 
we'll cut it this afternoon. If they don’t we’ll do it the 
first thing in the morning’”’ ; and he turned away and 
started up the log-road. 

‘* If we could only find the quarter-post,’’ said the 
city man, and again he fruitlessly searched the moss and 
the dead leaves. At last he straightened up. 
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‘* There’s just one way,”’ hesaid. ‘‘ Two of you boys 
must take the canoe and go up to town as quickly as you 
can. Go to the court-house and ask to see the field- 
notes for the quarter-post on the west side of this section. 
They are the notes that were taken by the government 
surveyors when they first laid out these lands. They are 
on file at the court-house, and they’ll tell you just how far 
the quarter-post stood from the witness tree, and in what 
direction. Take a copy, and if you can get back here 
before the tree is felled we may save it yet. If you can’t 
we won't. You'll have to paddle all night. Who wants 
to go?”’ 

They all wanted to go, but the two who were tallest 
and strongest were chosen, and away they went. 

All day the pines fell, and by nightfall the big tree by 
the river was left alone. A few hours more, and it, too, 
must come crashing down to the ground. 

‘The stars came out, the moon rose over the eastern 
woods, and the night was a glorious one. Once more 
the pine tree sang its song— perhaps its swan-song—to 
the night-wind, while So tesbeos s whispered together 
and the river sparkled and shimmered in the moonlight. 
And somewhere, away up the shining reaches of that 
river, the canoe was hurrying down with its message of 
life or death for the tree. 

By daylight the lumber camp was astir, the cook’s horn 
blew, and the men filed in to breakfast, and presently 
filed out again. 

Then the foreman approached the tree, followed by a 
tall French-Canadian axeman and two sawyers, one of 
whom carried over his shoulder a huge, double-ended, 
Tuttle-tooth, cross-cut saw. The city man and his son 
were on hand to watch the proceedings. 

‘* Lay it here, Joe,”’ said the foreman, pointing straight 
south from the foot of the tree. 

‘* Rob,”’ said the old man, ‘‘ go down to the river 
and see if the canoe is coming.”’ 
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The axe flashed in the sunshine and sank deep into the 
tree’s side. Again and again it struck, and the chips of 
brown bark and yellow wood began to fly, while the 
sawyers stood close at hand, ready to begin their work 
as soon as the notch, which was to determine which way 
the tree should fall, was finished. ' 

Suddenly there came a shout from the river : ‘‘ The 
canoe is coming.”’ 

The old man stepped forward and laid his hand on the 
Frenchman’s shoulder. ‘‘ Stop,’’ he said; ‘‘ this is my 
land, and I order you off.”’ 

The axeman looked at the foreman, who hesitated a 
moment and then said, ‘‘ Well, wait a little, Joe, and 
we'll see whether it’s his land or not. You can begin 
again in a minute.”’ 

So the five men stood and waited till the canoe touched 
the shore and the paddlers came hurrying up the bank, 
while the tree began at once, with all its might, to pour 
gum and } pnw into the open wound, that the hurt might 
be healed and that no murderous fungus-spores might 
find lodgment on the raw wood. 

‘* The quarter-post is fifty-four feet west-southwest of 
the witness tree,’’ said one of the young men. 

The foreman brought a surveyor’s chain and a com- 
pass from the office, and they all went over to the maple 
tree. But even now they could not quite agree. It was 
easy enough to measure off fifty-four feet from the foot of 


the maple, but there was room for an argument over the - 


exact direction— west-southwest—and they disputed 
loud and long. The city man located the post four feet 
from the spot where the foreman declared it must have 
stood, and from a point half-way between them the line 
of the forty would have struck straight through the heart 
of the pine tree. Presently the city man stopped talking, 
and stooping down he began turning over the moss at 
his feet. The foreman watched him contemptuously. 

‘* You'll never find it,’’ he said. ‘‘ It’s gone long 
ago.”’ 

But the city man said nothing, only went on digging 
with his hands, and presently he brought up something 
that bore a very slight resemblance to a scrap of rusty 
metal no largerthanapenny. Herubbed it between his 
fingers till it crumbled to pieces, showing the faintest 
trace of dull green along its broken edges. It was the 
last fragment of the copper cap that had once crowned 
the quarter-post. 

** Somebody fetch a shovel,’’ he said. 
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The foreman nodded, and one of the sawyers brought 
a shovel from the stable. Three minutes more, and the 
old lumberman had unearthed from a crevice in the rock 
a fragment of wood, blackened, decayed, and almost 
rotted away. He took his knife and split it down the 
centre, and in its heart he found a piece, hardly as large 
as his finger, that was still bright and sound. 

** See the grain ?’’ he said, and then held it to his nose 
for a moment and breathed the spicy fragrance which, 
more than half a century before, the cedar tree had dis- 
tilled from the black muck of the swamp and the wind 
and the sunshine and rain of heaven. 

‘* Cedar,’”’ said he, and he handed it to the foreman, 
who did the same and then, dropping it upon the 
ground, said quietly : 

‘* It’s the quarter-post. The tree is yours.”’ 
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A Self-Made Courtship 


The Love Story of a Simple Country Girl: By Lucy M. Thornton 


—————TSIVEN the bright beauty of the June morning 

failed to have its effect on Mignonette as she 
stood on the doorstep of the low little farm- 
house. The tops of the lilac-bushes by the 
gate were fast changing each day from crim- 
son to pale purple; squadrons of white clouds 
sailed across the blue deeps of the sky ; the 
grass, green and short, was starred with yel- 
low dandelions ; but to-day the girl did not notice them, for 
this was Saturday, the day of all the week that she most 
dreaded. As she lingered at the door she heard her 
mother’s voice, impatient yet tender. 

‘* Mignonette, are you still there? Hurry, child, and 
don’t forget to call at the post-office for letters.” 

The girl hurried down the path which led from the 
whitewashed house to the whitewashed gate, her cheeks 
flushing at her mother’s reminder, for of all the hateful 
weekly trip into the village she hated that part most. 
The post-office was always full of people who stared at 
her curiously, and who hardly waited for her to go 
before they began discussing her. 
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Mignonette’s mother was a French woman, who had left 
her beloved Quebec to marry a New England farmer. 
Her new neighbors had pronounced her odd and 
‘‘ furrin’’ ; she made no friends among them, and 
since her husband’s death had drawn more and 
more apart, until, living in complete isolation, 
she had learned to manage her tiny farm 
alone and unaided. The girl had grown 
up with no other companion than her 
mother, timid and shy as a wood pigeon. 

She hated the weekly walk into the 
little village, and always hurried 
through her errands, feeling strange 
and shy among the strange faces 
which she never knew any better. 

As she made her purchases at the 
store to-day she kept her eyes 
downcast, and a delicate color 
wavered in her cheeks, which deep- 
ened to a glow as she turned to 
pass into the adjoining post-office. 

This was a tiny shed which the 
storekeeper had added when he 
attained the dignity of post- 
master, and it was the favorite 
lounging-place of all the village. 

Here, Mignonette thought de- 
spairingly, was the young man, 
son of the postmaster, and soon, 
it was said, to succeed him, who 
always distributed the mail. He 
stared at her, too, like the others ; 
but no, not like them — differently — 
almost as if he pitied her. 

He turned now hurriedly as he saw 
her enter, leaving a red-cheeked country 
girl; and in answer to her timid ques- 
tion handed her a newspaper addressed 
to her mother. 

‘* Sorry, Miss Foster ; that’s all,’’ he said 
with awkward kindliness; ‘‘ wish I had an 
interestin’ letter for yourself instead.”’ 

‘* Like to keep all the pretty girls supplied, 
wouldn't ye, Tom ?”’ said an old farmer standing near ; 
‘“even if ye had to write ’em yerself.’’ And the old 
rogue chuckled over his own wit, with a wink at his 
nearest neighbor. 

Mignonette flushed deeper than ever at the old man’s 
words, and seizing the paper with a murmured ‘‘ thank 
you,’’ hurried through the doorway into the open air in an 
agony of shame and humiliation. Young and inexperi- 
enced, her quick imagination saw depths of meaning in 
their remarks that would have amazed the speakers. The 
young man pitied her because she got no letters as other 
girls did; and the old one had suggested that he should 
console her by writing her one himself. 

Wounded to the depths of her timid and sensitive soul, 
she spent the next week devising all sorts of schemes to 
redeem her pride in the young man’s eyes, and at last, 
with many fears, settled upon a plan. She would take an 
envelope, fill it with a blank sheet of paper to look like a 
letter, and address it to herself. No one need know where 
it came from; she, poor child, knowing nothing of post- 
marks, or the close scrutiny of a country post-office. 
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The next Saturday she bought a little paper and some 
Stamps, giving the young man, as she did so, a defiant 
look from her brown eyes, effectually upsetting a half- 
formed plan he had for opening a pleasant interchange of 
talk —the preliminary, he had hoped, of a further acquaint- 
ance. Then she hurried home, feeling that she had taken 
the first steps toward righting herself. 

She waited until she had finished her work, never very 
hard, for her mother spared her as much as possible ; and as 
soon as her mother had gone out into the garden to weed 
in the cool evening light, she flew to get the pen ond ink. 
With a thrilling sense of haste, which did not prevcut her 
writing her best, not to disgrace the imaginary corre- 
spondent, she addressed the envelope to herself. 

Often through the week she peeped at the envelope 
guiltily, and on Saturday morning her mother looked at her 
flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, thinking with a half 
pang that Mignonette was getting too pretty to send alone 
into the village, where there were always idle people to put 
nonsense into a young girl’s mind. And she meant her 
Mignonette should be a nun, like the good religious who 
had taught her in her youth, and whom she herself had 
almost joined. _She always felt an uneasy sense of guilt 
over her own failure, and her daughter should repair it by 
giving up her life to the good God. Afterall, women were 
happierso. She herself had suffered in the loss of her hus- 

and as she would never have done in the quiet life of the 
convent, where human love was put out of sight. And 
Mignonette? Well, Mignonette was always willing. The 
child had no thought of anything else. 
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Mignonette, as she tripped along the dusty road, had 
very absorbing thoughts + peo Nes things, chief of which was 
the humbling of that young man who had dared to think 
she had no friends. She hated the thought of him; per- 
haps that was why she could not forget him, dwelling on 
the recollection of his laughing eyes and sunburnt face, with 
its thatch of rough brown hair. 

She went to the post-office first, instead of leaving it till 
the last as she had always done. She was rewarded, for 
her enemy was absent ; and she waited till his old father 
went into the shop to serve a customer, and then she 
slipped into the letter-box the envelope addressed to her- 
self. Her cheeks burned consciously as she did her 
mother’s errands ; and not until she was well on the road 
home did she feel safe from discovery. 

What if he should yet find out what she had dc ie to 
deceive him? For it had been deceitful; she realized this 
acutely as soon as her object was accomplished. She had 
committed a sin, all for the sake of saving her foolish pride 
in the eyes of a strange young man, who no doubt despised 
her. Or if he did not now he 
would when 

















he knew how sly 
she could be. She worried 
all the afternoon over her act, in its various aspects ; 
worried all the more acutely because she had accomplished 
her end, and secretly knew that she would do it over again 
if need be. 

She washed the dishes, almost unconscious of what she 
was doing ; and then wandered out to the garden after her 
mother, who always worked there until it was too dark to 
tell the weeds from the plants. Then she would go to bed, 
using every minute of darkness in her wise economy to store 
up more strength for the daylight toil. 

But Mignonette could not talk, nor bear the longer silences 
in which she could almost hear her own hurried thoughts ; 
and she wandered down to the gateway at last and gazed 
up the road in the coming dusk. Sometimes people 
passed late on Saturday evening. 

Presently she made out a moving figure coming toward 
her down the road. Watching it idly, suddenly she stood 
rooted to the spot, and her heart began to beat violently, 
for she thought she recognized the rapidly approaching 
ee. Was it—yes, it was the young man at the post- 
office. 

Then he had found her out, and had come to accuse her. 
Mignonette did not stir until he came up, then she started 
away, but stopped when he spoke. 

** Good-evenin’, Miss Foster. There was a letter came 
for you after you left this mornin’, and I thought it a pity 
to let it wait a week, knowin’ you only came on Saturdays ; 
so I fetched it out to you myself.”’ 
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And he held out her letter, her guilty letter, with a pleas- 
ant smile. Mignonette blushed to the roots of her yellow 
hair as she took it, and then, as the young man did not 
move, stood hesitating with it in her hand. 

He, watching her, put out a hand to the bush inside the 

te. 
ar Lilacs! My, how I like’em. We don’t have’em at 
home, though.”’ 

This artful conduct had the desired effect. Mignonette 
unfroze at once over the pitifulness of his lot. Loving 
lilacs, and not able to getthem. With an impetuous move- 
ment she began to gather some of the fragrant spikes. 

** You can have all you want. We don’t use ’em all, 
and they just fade on the bushes after a while. I’ve often 
wished to give some to somebody.” Then, as she held 
them out to him, she added shyly : 

** Smell nice, don’t they ?’’ 


He buried his sunburnt face in the cool blossoms, and as 
he took them reluctantly their fingers met over the thick 
stems. Mignonette withdrew hers hastily, thrilled with the 
contact. He looked at her again; then, seeing her shy 
embarrassment, said : 

‘* Well, I'll say good-night, and thank you for the 
flowers.”’ 

‘* Good-night,’’ said Mignonette softly ; ‘‘ and thank you 
for bringing the letter.’’ 

She heard her mother calling her, but went past swiftly 
to her little room, taking with her the first secret ever 
kept from that loving scrutiny. 
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She thought all the week of that evening at the gate, of 
her daring, wicked act which had brought him there, and 
of how she would never do such a sinful thing again. But 
as the days slipped by she felt a strange sinking at her 
heart. She would not get a letter this Saturday evening — 
and the lilacs had begun to fade. Each evening she went 
down and looked at them, beginning to be tipped with 
brown, with a wistful smile, and hesitated. Then, on 
Friday night, she left her place by,the lilac-bushes and hur- 
ried into the house. By the iedien light she got out her 

mother’s pen and ink and addressed another letter to 

herself. 
She bravely mailed her letter this time, and her 
heart did not beat nearly so fast, so accustomed 
do we grow to our hardiest acts. And when, 
in the summer twilight, he brought her 
letter back to her, they did not notice the 
lilacs of which he was so fond, at all. 
Once begun, Mignonette’s correspond- 
ence with herself became a settled thing, 
and the little nea of unopened envel- 
opes grew steadily larger in the corner 
where she kept them. She could 
not bear to destroy them ; she loved 
the senseless paper so that she even 
kissed each one as she laid it upon 
the last. 
But one evening when the harvest 
moon was full, and the perfume 
of her namesake flower filled the 
air with fragrance; when the 
bright day faded into the bright 
night with hardly any change, he 
did not come. Mignonette waited 
long at the gate, her heart sinkin 
with fear, vague and undefined. 
What could keep him? 
A dozen times she thought she 
heard his footsteps; once she 
thought him so near that she drew 
back into the shadow of the lilac- 
bushes, determined to punish him for 
his tardiness; only to come forth 
again in the sickening silence to strain 
her eyes down the white-lit road. But 
he never came ; and at last she crept into 
the house and up to bed with an aching 
heart. 

All night she lay awake, writhing under the 
torture of this new sorrow, like nothing she 

had ever known before. Alas, was this what 
her mother meant when she told her that women 

were happier alone, and that men brought more suf- 
fering than joy into most women’s lives? Poor little 
Mignonette, as she moved her yellow head restlessly on 
her tear-wet pillow, felt that her punishment had surely 
overtaken her. 

Next day she looked so ill that her mother let her do no 
work, but on Monday she went about her tasks again with 
a feverish energy. 

She was busy in the house, when her heart stood sud- 
denly still at the sound of a man’s voice outside, talking to 
her mother. Not his; she knew that in a moment, but 
still, what did any man want there? Then she heard her 
mother’s voice. 

‘* A letter for my daughter? You must be wrong.’’ 

‘* No, ma’am,”’ returned the other. ‘‘ My son brings 
’em often.’’ Then, as Mignonette’s frightened face came 
in sight, he added: ‘‘ Here she is herself. My son Tom 
went into the city on business Saturday, and he must have 


missed his train; so I thought I’d bring it myself.”” And 
he held her self-addressed letter out to her. But her 
mother interposed. 

‘* Stop.”” Her voice was cold and hard. ‘‘ Who has 


been writing letters to you, child?”’ 
or 


Mignonette, pale and trembling, stood speechless before 
the curious eyes of the old man, and her mother’s, angry 
and sorrowful. She could not confess what she had done. 

Her mother spoke again. ‘‘Mignonette, you have dis- 
graced me. You haveset the whole village talking, writin 
to some strange man who laughs at you in secret. Tel 
me the truth. Who-wrote you those letters ?’’ 

She held out her hand for the unopened letter, but her 
daughter, with a cry of anguish, snatched it before her. 
The mother, with the quickly-aroused passion of the 
French woman, seized her by the shoulder and shook her 
roughly. 

ignonette felt her world falling away from her before 
these awful new experiences. Then another voice, one 
she knew too well, struck on her ears. 

‘* Wait a minute, Mrs. Foster. I heard what you were 
saying. Nobody knows anything about it. I wrote those 
letters to Mignonette, and brought every one to her ——- 9 

And he stood facing the angry mother and his still more 
surprised father. 

‘* You wrote them! and what for, may I ask? Why 
were you writing letters to my daughter ?’’ 

The young man flushed. ‘‘ To tell her that I loved her. 
There wasn’t any other way. You kept her too close.”’ 

He took a step nearer to Mignonette. ‘‘And now I’ve 
been up to the city to see about getting the post-office in 
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Stories Told of Musical Folks 


By W. J. Henderson 





DRAWN BY KATHARINE N. RICHARDGON. 


LL the biographies of the famous 


composers contain stories of 
their humorous’ sayings. or 
doings. Most of these stories 


are well known to lovers of 
music, but there are some stories 
of recent musicians which are not quite so 
familiar. Musicians are not always witty. 
Many of their cleverest remarks are peevish 
rather than brilliant. Others astonish by 
the naiveté of the self-conceit which they dis- 
close. But some of the composers and per- 
formers of the past few years have shown 
themselves to have either genuine wit or a 
keen sense of humor. A few of their say- 
ings, therefore, may be repeated here with 
the expectation that they will interest even 
persons who are not enthuSiastic music lovers. 





Dr. Hans Guido von Bilow, the famous 
pianist and conductor, was one of the witti- 
est of all modern musicians. His brilliant 
sayings might fill a small volume. It was 
Von Bilow who said ‘‘ A tenor is not a man; 
he is an illness.’’ Only those who have had 
much to do with tenors and their miseries 
can appreciate this. 

Von Bilow was one of the first advocates 
of the music of Brahms, and persisted in plac- 
ing it on his orchestral program at a time 
when it was poppy and mandragora to the 
populace. Once he conducted the great 
C-minor symphony in Berlin, and at its con- 
clusion there was not a hand of applause. 
Thereupon Von Bilow turned to the audi- 
ence and said: ‘‘ Oh, you don’t understand 
it? Well, you shall hear it again!’’ And 
he repeated the entire symphony, lasting 
about thirty-five minutes. 

On another occasion he was conducting the 
orchestra at a concert rehearsal, when the 
vocalist, a woman, could not sing in tune. 
She and the orchestra were never on the same 
pitch. Musicians know that the orchestra 
tunes up by the middle A of the oboe, and 
that its pitch is always the same. When, 
however, Von Biilow found that the lady 
could not sing in tune with the orchestra he 
rapped for the players to cease, and, turning 
to her with his politest bow, said: ‘‘ Madame, 
will you kindly give us your A?”’ 

A friend who visited Von Btlow in the 
artist’s room between the first and second 
parts of a recital was astonished to find the 
famous pianist walking up and down in a 
state of angry agitation. 

‘‘T am simply driven to death by these 
people who seek to get my autograph,’’ said 
Von Bulow. ‘‘Is it not enough that they 
should pester me with letters at my hotel? 
Why must they send their requests to me 
here at my place of business? And what 
makes it worse is that the man who writes 
my autographs is not here. Where can he 
be? I do not know. He should be here. 
The next thing I know I shall have to write 
this autograph myself.’’ 

Then he took a gard from his pocket and 
proceeded to write the autograph upon it. 
When he had finished he showed it to the 
visitor. 

‘* There,’’ he said; ‘I believe that looks 
as little like an autograph as anything in this 
world.’’ 

The artist had covered the card with inde- 
cipherable hieroglyphics. 


Ignace Paderewski, the pianist, is also a 
wit and sometimes even a practical joker. 
His most famous Jon mot is that which he 
made on a well-known young society man 
who was distinguished as a polo player. 
The young man, being praised by the artist 
for his chewer playing, said that it was differ- 
ent indeed@# from Paderewski’s performances. 

**Oh,’’ replied Paderewski, “‘ the difference 
between us is perfectly clear. You are a 
dear soul who plays polo, while I am a poor 
Pole who plays solo.’’ 

On one occasion, while Paderewski was 
traveling in the Middle West, he was much 
annoyed by letters from a persistent woman 
asking for a lock of hair. Finally the pianist 
tore a wad of hair out of a mattress and sent 
it tothe woman, with a letter intimating that, 
as hair was what she desired, here wasa plenty. 


Anton Rubinstein, the eminent pianist and 
composer, was not a great wit. His thought 
was usually too serious and heavy for a play 
of the lighter fancies, but he once said a smart 
thing. While traveling in Germany he was 
obliged by a delay of trains to take luncheon 
at a small country hotel, where the only 
other guests in the dining-room were three 
Lutheran ministers on their way to a con- 
ference. An acquaintance afterward asked 
Rubinstein how he felt in such company. 

**T felt,’’ he said, ‘‘ like a lion in a den of 
Daniels.’”’ 

Of course Rubinstein and Von Bulow were 
bound to fall foul of one another in the 
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course of their careers. While Von Bilow 
was conductor of the Hamburg sympl.ony 
concerts the ‘‘ Ocean’’ symphony of Rubin- 
stein was put on the program by the 
committee. When Von Bulow went to the 
rehearsal he looked contemptuously at the 
score, sniffed at it, turned it upside down, 
and finally threw it upon the floor. 

‘To conduct such music,’’ he exclaimed, 
‘one must have long hair like its composer. 
I have not that.’’ 

When this speech was repeated to Rubin- 
stein he wrote to Von Bulow and said: ‘‘I 
am sorry that since you have found oppor- 
tunity to measure the length of my hair, I 
have not had a chance to measure the length 
of your ears.”’ 


‘ 


Italo Campanini, the celebrated tenor, was 
one of the dullest of men, yet he once deliv- 
ered himself of a jest of a high order. It 
was at the expense of Diego de Vido, an 
Italian opera manager, who had been in 
business so long that his age was supposed to 
have reached a very high figure. One day 
Campanini came to see the writer, bringing 
with him Signor Ferranti, a buffo, who was 
about to give himself a benefit concert. 
Campanini introduced him thus: 

‘You know Signor Ferranti—the oldest 
singer in this country?”’ 

**Oh, yes,’’ I answered with a laugh. 
** He came over with Christopher Columbus.’’ 

‘Oh, long’ before that!’’ exclaimed 
Campanini. ‘‘He came over with De Vido.’’ 

One other remark of Campanini’s was 
pointed rather than witty. It was in the first 
season of French and Italian opera under 
Abbey, Schoeffel and Grau at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and there had been some 
pretty bad singing in the first act. Campanini 
met me in the corridor and I said to him: 

‘““That sort of singing will kill Italian 
opera in this town.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Campanini gravely, ‘ it will 
kill Italian opera. It would even kill 
German opera. It might kill Chinese opera.”’ 


Edouard de Reszke, the distinguished 
basso, brother of the celebrated tenor, Jean 
de Reszke, is a hard-working man with a 
family to support. Basses are not paid as 
much as tenors, and so Edouard has always 
felt it his duty to sing oftener than his 
brother. This feeling grew upon him so that 
in the last season during which he and Pol 
Plancon, the great French basso, were both 
members of the Metropolitan Opera House 
Company, Edouard sang at nearly every per- 
formance. Plancgon sang less than half as 
often, and marveled at the way in which De 
Reszke stood the work. One night, when 
both were to sing in ‘‘ Roméo et Juliette,’’ 
Plangon, clad in the gorgeous robes of 
Capulet, strode into De Reszke’s dressing- 
room, and, gazing at him with a_ lofty 
expression of disdain, said: 

‘* You, my friend—you are not a singer; 
you are a horse! "’ 


Adelina Patti, the famous singer, was al- 
ways very particular about her salary. 
Probably that explains her accumulation of 
wealth. When she was singing for Colonel 
Mapleson at the Academy of Music in New 
York, the manager was sorely put to it to 
find money to pay her, but she always re- 
fused to sing till she had the salary. One 
night the money was not forthcoming, and at 
a quarter after eight her representative went 
to Colonel Mapleson and said: 

““Madame is all dressed except her shoes. 
She will put those on when she gets the 
money.’’ 

Mapleson, half-distracted, rushed about the 
house and succeeded in raising one-half the 
amount due the prima donna. He sent that 
to her in all haste. Another quarter of an 
hour passed and the audience grew impatient. 
Colonel Mapleson ran to the prima donna’s 
dressing-room. 

‘* My dear madame,’’ he said, ‘‘ why do you 
not go on? I have sent you half the money 
and the rest will reach you before the end of 
the first act.’’ 

Madame Patti smiled dolefully and ex- 
hibited the tips of her pretty feet. ‘‘ You 
see,’’ she said, ‘‘ I have only one shoe on. I 
cannot go on the stage without the other. It 
would be quite impossible, my dear Colonel.’’ 

The impresario rushed out and discovered 
that the other half of the money could be raised. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan, composer of “‘ Pinafore,’ 
“*Patience’’ and other delightful operettas, 
was traveling inthe West when a man rushed 
up to him at the hotel and almost wrung his 
hand. 

. ‘* Say, by golly, I’m mighty glad to meet 
you. When I heard you was a-comia’ I 
couldn’t wait. But say, you ain’t very big, 
are you?) How much do you weigh?”’ 


‘* About a hundred and fifty,’’ answered 
the astonished composer. 

‘Then how on earth did you come to 
knock out Ryan?’’ 

‘*] never knocked out any Ryan. 
do you mean?”’ 

‘** Ain’t you John L, Sullivan?”’ 

‘“No, I’m Arthur Sullivan, who wrote 
* Pinafore.’ ”’ 

The man stood dazed for a moment, and 
then a broad smile spread over his features. 

‘* Are you the feller what put ‘ Pinafore’ 
together? Well, then, I’m mighty glad to 
see you just the same.”’ 

Sir Arthur declared that was the greatest 
compliment he received in this country. 


What 


James Henry Mapleson, impresario, was 
not without a sense of humor. When he was 
at the end of his resources at the Academy of 
Music in New York, and Henry E. Abbey ee 
engaging a brilliant company for the Metro- 
politan Opera House, it chanced to be the 
writer’s fortune to inform him that Abbey had 
secured the eminent barytone, Kaschmann. 

‘*Cash-man!’’ exclaimed Colonel Mapleson. 
‘ He’ll find him the very man he needs in 
this business.’”’ 


Madame Schroeder-Hanfstangl, the German 
lyric soprano, developed in her later years a 
habit of singing out of tune. One night at a 
small assembly she was asked io sing, and 
she promptly consented. The hostess then 
went to Otto Lessmann, the noted German 
critic, and said: 

‘*Herr Lessmann, will you accompany 
Madame Schroeder-Hanfstangl?’’ 

** With pleasure,’’ he answered. 
is she going?’”’ 

‘* Why, to sing.’”’ 

‘* No, pardon me; not there.’’ 


‘* Where 


Emma Eames, the distinguished American 
prima donna, was never fond of singing the 
réle of Micaela in ‘‘Carmen.’’ Although in 
star casts, the part is always given to a 
soprano of the first rank Madame Eames 
regards it as secondary. One night she was 
sitting in her dressing-room waiting for the 
second act, in which Micaela does not appear, 
to pass, when Maurice Grau, the impresario, 
entered. Madame Eames looked him over 
critically and said: 

‘*Upon my word, you must be a very rich 
man to afford to pay me my salary to sing 
such a part.’’ 


Gounod, though a religious mystic and a 
sentimentalist of the first water, was by no 
means devoid of wit. The most ardent ad- 
miration of his life was for the music of 
Mozart, and he tells with unction in his 
memoirs how he rated that master. ‘‘ In my 
early days, when starting on my career, I 
used to say, ‘I and Mozart.’ Later, when I 
had begun to measure things a little, I said, 
‘Mozart and I.’ Now I say ‘ Mozart.’ ’’ 

After ‘‘ Faust’’ Gounod wrote his pretty 
little opera comique entitled ‘‘ Philemon and 
Baucis,’’ and that was followed by ‘‘ The 
Queen of Sheba,’’ a failure. M. Jouvin, a 
French journalist, soon afterward met 
Gounod at Baden-Baden and asked him why 
he had gone there. 

*““Oh,’’ said Gounod, ‘‘I am traveling to 
forget a family loss.’? 

‘* Indeed,’’ said Jouvin; ‘‘ have you lost a 
relative?’’ 

““Yes,’’ replied Gounod; ‘‘a woman of 
whom I thought a great deal, whom I dearly 
loved —the Queen of Sheba.’’ 


Walter Damrosch, the well-known con- 
ductor, has apretty wit of his own. A music 
critic, conversing with him at a dinner, said: 

‘I have been told that the reason why I 
write praise of you is that I am on such inti- 
mate terms with you.’’ 

“* Have you written praise of me?’’ said Mr. 
Damrosch; ‘‘ it must have been in a lecter.”’ 


Moritz Rosenthal, the eminent Roumanian 
pianist, is a man of brilliant intellect and 
high literary attainments. His wit is most 
biting, and he is credited with many clever 
sayings. Rosenthal used to play the D-flat 
valse of Chopin extremely fast, and in thirds 
at that. A young pupil of Alexander 
Lambert, the New York teacher, did the 
same thing. Hence when some one told 
Paderewski of Rosenthal’s feat the Pole said: 

‘* Ah, yes, but clever conservatory pupils 
do the same thing.’’ 

This was repeated to Rosenthal, who said 
nothing, but thought much. A year later a 
friend of Paderewski said to Rosenthal: 

** Have you heard of this talented amateur 
who is playing in London? I can’t recall his 
name.’’ 

‘* A talented amateur playing in London?”’ 
said Rosenthal; ‘‘ it must be Paderewski.”’ 
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Beech - Nut 
Sliced Bacon 


is better than any other kind of 
bacon and is just as cheap. It is 
better because it has been cured 
by our own particular method, 
which gives it that flavor you like 
so much—rich, nutty, appetizing 
—the bacon taste at its best. 

It is absolutely pure, no preservative 
being used to make it keep. 

It is just as cheap as other bacon be- 
cause in the glass jar you get all of the 
bacon that is good, slices of uniform 
size, so there is no waste. 

Bacon in summer is an ideal dish, light 
and appetizing, especially good for club 
sandwiches, for outings, camps, summer 
homes, yachts and other summer uses. 


Beech-Nut Sliced Beef 
and Conserves 


are two articles which have the same 
reputation as the other Beech- Nut prod 


ucts, 
TRIAL OFFER 


In order that everyone who reads TH 
Lapikts’ Home JouKNAL may have a 
chance to try Beech- Nut 
“good things” we will 
send, one time only, an 
assorted dozen to any 
address,express prepaid, 
for $3.00, 


Beech-Nut 
Packing Company 
Canajoharie, N.Y. 






























































































‘‘ The first piece”’ 
Children acquire a love for good music 
with their five-finger exercises, if early 

steps are made with a 





piano. Full, singing clarity of tone, un- 

changed by ‘¢ practice,’’ makes this 

instrument a most satisfactory choice 

where the refinement of a child’s ear 

and the gratification of cultivated taste, 
are considered. 


Illustrated catalogue upon request 


No matter where you live, our special offer 
makes it practicable for youto own a Packard. 
Time payments if desired. Write us. 


The Packard Company, Dept. a, Ft.Wayne, Ind. 

















Dr.Strong’s Health-Bath Powder 











At your dealers, or by mail on 
receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 
The Lyons & Alexander Company, Boston, Mass. 





OUR FREE BOOKLET ON AT HOME FOR 
MUSIC LEARNING 2479.2: 


R- 

N, 

GUITAR, BANJO, CORNET AND MANDOLIN. 
Tells how you can learn to play any instrument at small expense 
and without leaving your home. It is free and will interest you. Send 
your name to U. 8. School of Music, Box 9E, 19 Union 8q., N. ¥. 
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Shot ‘Reminds Me 


Bright Things That People Have 





“Warranted ” 


YOUNG couple recently purchased a baby car- 
riage at a local store, and having the child with 
them placed it in the carriage and started home. 
On their way they passed a number of people 
who looked at the carriage, then at them, smiled 
blandly and appeared greatly amused. The action 
of their friends was a matter of great annoyance 
to the young people, and was wholly inexplicable 
until they reached home. As the little one was 
being taken from the carriage their eyes fell ona 
printed card on the front of the vehicle which read: 


‘* None better; our own make.” 


When the Ocean Billows Roll 


‘* 1 WAS coming from Liverpool upon one of the 

famous liners,’’ says Bishop Potter, *‘ and 
although the sky was clear and the weather warm a 
somewhat tempestuous sea had occasioned more 
than the usual amount of seasickness among the 
passengers. AsI paced the deck one afternoon I 
noticed a lady reclining upon one of the benches, 
and the unearthly pallor of her face and the hopeless 
languidity of her manner indicated that she had 
reached that state of collapse which marks the 
limit of seasickness. 

‘* Touched by this piteous spectacle, and ap- 
proaching the poor creature, in my most com- 
passionate tone I asked: ‘ Madam, can I be of any 
service to you?’ 

‘* She did not open her eyes, but I heard her 
murmur faintly: ‘ Thank you, sir, but there is 


nothing you can do — nothing at all.’ _ 


‘** At least, madam,’ said I tenderly, ‘permit 
me to bring you a glass of water.’ 

‘She moved her head feebly and answered: 
‘No, I thank you — nothing at all.’ 

‘** But your husband, madam,’ said I, ‘the 
gentleman lying there with his head in your lap— 
shall I not bring something to revive him?’ 

‘* The lady again moved her head feebly, and 
again she murmured faintly and between gasps: 
‘ Thank you, sir, but — he — is — not — my — hus- 
band. I—don’t — know — who he is!’’”’ 


An Almost Prohibitive Penalty 


USTICE DAVID J. BREWER was asked ‘not 
long ago by a man: 
‘* Will you please tell me, sir, what is the ex- 
treme penalty for bigamy ?’’ 
Justice Brewer smiléd and answered: 
** Two mothers-in-law.”’ 


Great Success Whatever it Was 


*A SCOTTISH minister, taking his walk early in 
the morning, found one of his parishioners 
recumbent in a ditch. 

‘Where hae you been the night, Andrew?’’ 
asked the minister. 

** Weel, I dinna richtly ken,’’ answered the pros- 
trate one, “‘ whether it was a wedding or a funeral, 
but whichever it was it was a most extraordinary 
success.’’ 


Too Much for One Wife 


NEGRO called at the preacher’s residence 
and asked: ‘* ’Bout how much will you charge 
me to marry me, suh?’”’ 
** Well,’’ said the preacher, ‘‘I usually get five 
dollars.”’ 
** Lor’, boss,’? exclaimed the negro, ‘‘I ain’t 
gwine to marry but one woman !” 





His Only Request 


A PRETTY young girl was walking through a 
Richmond hospital with delicacies for the sick 
and wounded. She overheard a suffering young 
Confederate officer say, ‘‘ Oh, my Lord!’’ 

Wishing to rebuke him slightly she came to his 
bedside and said: 

“I think that Iheard you call upon the name of 
the Lord. I am one of His daughters. Is there 
anything that I can do for you?’”’ 

He looked upon the lovely face. 


ba Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ please ask Him to make me 
His son-in-law.” 


He Knew His Father 


““ SUPPOSE,” said a father to his little boy, 
*‘you have half an apple and I give you 
another half. How much have you?”’’ 

‘* A whole apple,’’ said the boy. 

“Well,” continued the father, ‘‘ suppose you 
had a half dollar and I gave you another half dollar. 
What would you have then?” 

“ A fit,’ promptly answered the boy. 


“The Retort Courteous” 


SCHOOL-TEACHER sought to reprove a boy 
who had failed to solve an example. 

**You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” said 
the teacher. ‘‘ When George Washington was your 
age he was a surveyor.’’ 

** Well,” came the quick response, ‘‘ whemhetwas 
your age he was President of the United States.” 


Mr. Beecher’s Prescription 


A COUNTRY clergyman once called on Mr. 
‘\ Beecher and asked his advice about what to do 
with persons who go to sleep in church. 

** Well,’’ said Mr. Beecher, “‘ I’ll tell you what I 
do. When I first came to Plymouth Church I gave 
the sexton strict orders that if he saw any person 
asleep in my congregation he should go straight to 
the pulpit and wake up the minister.” 


Had Enoush for the Present 


HE deck-steward approached the sick man ina 

steamer-chair on the deck. 

‘* Excuse me, sir,’” he said, ‘‘do you wish your 
dinner to come up?’’ 

**Good Heavens, no, man,’ said the sick one; 
‘* my breakfast came up just a few moments ago.”’ 


Why the Congregation Tittered 


HE story is told of Helen Hunt, the famous 

author of ‘‘ Ramona,”’ that one morning after 
church service she found a purse full of money and 
told her pastor about it. 

“* Very well,’’ he said, ‘‘ you keep it, and at the 
evening service I will announce it,’’ which he did 
in this wise: 

** This morning there was found in this church a 
purse filled with money. If the owner is present he 
or she can go to Helen Hunt for it.’’ 

And the minister wondered why the congrega- 
tion tittered! 


They Couldn’t Beat That 


MINISTER walking along a road saw a crowd 
of boys sitting in aring with a small dog in 
the centre. 

‘* What are you doing with that dog ?’’ he asked. 

‘*Whoever tells the biggest lie, he wing the 
dog,’’ said one of the boys. 

**Oh,’”’ said the minister. ‘‘I am surprised at 
you boys, for when I was like you I never tolda 
lie.’’ 

There was a moment’s silence. Then one of the 
boys said: 

** Give the gent the dog, Jim.” 


It was Good at the Start 


HE Long Island Railroad has a wide reputation 

for the opposite of speedy trains. Not long 
ago a woman on one of the trains handed the con- 
ductor a full-fare ticket and a half-fare ticket. 

** Who is this half ticket for?’’ asked the con- 
ductor. 

‘* For my boy,” answered the woman, pointing 
to a man sitting next to her. 

‘* But he’s not a boy under twelve: he’s a man,’’ 
persisted the conductor 

**T know it,’’? said the woman with a gracious 
smile. ‘*‘ He’sa man now. But when we started 
he was a boy.’’ 





Still Had to Come 


HE Captain of an Atlantic liner approached a 
miserable-looking man leaning over the railing. 
‘Waiting for the moon to come up, eh?’’ he 
said good-naturedly. 
** Oh, dear me,’’ ejaculated the ill one, ‘* has that 
got to come up, too?”’ 


Very Likely 


OMANTIC Young Ladv, spending the summer 
on a farm: ‘‘ Just hear how those old trees in 
the orchard moan and groan in the storm, like the 


‘crying of a lost soul!”’ 


Small Boy: ‘* Well, I guess you’d make a racket 
yourself if you were as full of green apples as they 
are!’’ 


Why She Couldn’t Do It 


Att girl of seven or eight years stood 
one day before a closed gate. 

A gentleman passed slowly. The little girl 
turned and said to him: 

‘* Will you please open this gate for me?’’ 

The gentleman did so. Then he said kindly: 

‘Why, my child, couldn’t you open the gate 
for yourself ?’ 

‘* Because,”’ said the little girl, ‘‘ the paint’s not 
dry yet.’’ 


What He Had Re(a)d 


N IRISHMAN, says ‘** The Rochester Times,’’ 
recently went before Judge Stephens to be 

naturalized. 

‘*Have you read the Declaration of Independ- 
ence?” the Court asked. 

“*T hov not,” said Pat. 

‘* Have you read the Constitution of the United 
States ?’’ 

**T hov not, yer Honor.”’ 

The Judge looked sternly at the applicant, and 
asked: 

** Well, what have you read?’’ 

Patrick hesitated but the fraction of a second 
before replying: 

**T hov red hairs on me neck, yer Honor.” 


Why He Saw Him 


Some years ago, according to ‘' The San 

Francisco Argonaut,’ Phillips Brooks was 
recovering from an illness, and was denying himself 
to all visitors, when Robert Ingersoll called. The 
Bishop received him at ence. 

‘“‘I appreciate this very much,” said Mr. 
Ingersoll, ‘‘ but why do you see me when you deny 
yourself to your friends ?”’ 

** Well, you see,’’ said the Bishop, ‘‘ I feel confi- 
dent of seeing my friends in the next world, but 
this may be my last chance of seeing you.” 





Laughed Over 





The Story of His Own Life 


ILL NYE was once approached for a sketch of 
his career. Unwilling to trust to the tender 
mercies of a biographer for a faithful presentation 
of his noble deeds, Nye wrote, himself, the follow- 
ing autobiography: 

** Edgar Wilson Nye was born in Maine in 1850, 
August 25, but at two years of age he took his 
parents by the hand, and, telling them that 
Piscataquis County was no place for them, he 
boldly struck out for St. Croix County, Wisconsin, 
where the hardy young pioneer soon made a home 
for his parents. The first year he drove the 
Indians out of the St. Croix Valley, and suggested 
to the Northwestern Railroad that it would be a 


good idea to build to St. Paul as soon as the com- | 


pany could get a grant which would pay them two 


or three times the cost of construction. The fol- | 
lowing year he adopted trousers, and made one | 
hundred and seventy-five dollars from the sale of | 


wolf scalps. He also cleared twenty-seven acres 
of land, and raised some watermelons. In 1854 
he established and endowed a district school in 
Pleasant Valley. It was at this time that he began 
to turn his attention to the abolition of slavery in 
the South and to write articles for the press 


signed ‘ Veritas,’ in which he advocated the war of | 


1860 or as soon as the Government could get 
around to it. 

**In 1855 he graduated from the farm and began 
the study of the law. He did not advance very 
rapidly in this profession, failing several times in 
his examination and giving bonds for his appear- 
ance at the next term of court. He was, however, a 
close student of political economy, and studied 
personal economy at the same time till he found 


he could live on ten cents a day and his relatives | 


easily. 

‘* Mr. Nye now began to look for a new country 
to build up and foster, and as Wisconsin had grown 
to be so thickly settled in the northwestern part of 
the State that neighbors were frequently found as 
near as five miles apart, he broke loose from all 
restraint and took emigrant rates for Cheyenne. 
Here he engaged board at the Interocean Hotel and 
began to look about him for a position in a bank. 
Not succeeding in this he tried the law and jour- 
nalism. He did not succeed in getting a job for 
some time, but finally hired as associate editor 
and janitor of the Laramie ‘Sentinel.’ 

** By-and-by he had won every heart by his gentle, 
patient poverty and his delightful parsimony with 
regard to facts. With a hectic imagination, and 
an order on a restaurant which advertised in the 
paper, he scarcely cared through the livelong day 
whether school kept or not. 

**Thus he rose to Justice of the Peace, and 
finally to an income which is reported very large 
to everybody but the assessor. 

** He is the father of several very beautiful chil- 
dren by his first wife, who is still living. Sheisa 
Chicago girl, and loves her husband far more than 
he deserves. He is pleasant to the outside world, 
but a perfect brute in his home. He early learned 
that in order to win the love of his wife he should be 
erratic and kick the stove over on the children 
when he came home. He therefore asserts himself 
in this way, and the family Jove and respect him, 
being awed by his greatness and gentle barbarism. 

** He eats plain food with both hands, convers- 
ing all the time pleasantly with any one who may 
be visiting at the house. If his children do not 
behave he kicks them from beneath the table till 
they roar with pain,as he chats on with the guests 
with a bright and ever-flowing stream of dons mots 
which please and delight those who visit him to 
that degree that they almost forget that they have 
had hardly anything to eat. 

**In conclusion, Mr. Nye is in every respect a 
lovely character.’’ 


His Horse’s Intelligence 


FARMER had a horse he was anxious to sell, 
and one day while driving with one of his 
summer boarders the horse stopped so frequently 
as to lead the boarder to ask: 
‘* What ails your horse that he stops so often? 
Is he balky?”’ 


** No,” replied the farmer, ‘‘ he’s all right. It’s 


simply he’s so darned afraid somebody will say 
‘Whoa,’ and he won’t hear it, that he stops to 
listen.’’ 


Not So Polite as He Looked 


HE Harrison Street car was crowded when the 

tall woman struggled up the aisle and grasped a 
strap. Twelve men were seated on each side, but 
not one arose and offered her his seat. At last a 
small boy touched her on the arm. 

**You can have my seat, lady,’’ called the 
youngster. 

‘* Thank you,”’ said the tall woman, seating her- 
self in the vacant space; ‘* that was very polite of 
you.”’ 

** No,” replied the boy, “‘ it wasn’t politeness: 
there’s chewing-gum all over the darned seat.’’ 


Had a “Bargain Mother” 


HE arrival of twins to her mother was told to 
Ethel, the ten-year-old daughter. 
** Oh, dear,’’ said the little girl, ‘‘ mamma has 
been getting bargains again.’’ 





EVERY ONE IS INVITED TO CONTRIBUTE TO THIS PAGE: IT BELONGS TO OUR READERS. 


The material on this page is not new: it does not claim to be. We wish to draw upon the whole world of 
humor for the funniest things obtainable in prose, verse or story. And we should like the help of our readers. 
Many of the stories on this page, for instance, are contributed by our readers. Very good, are they not? 

We all know of something which we think is “the funniest thing we ever heard.”” If it has made you laugh 
send it to us and let others share it, and help the world to laugh. Wedo not promise to print all that may be sent: 
we shall make a selection of the best. But all contributions to this page must be voluntary, without expectation 


of compensation, and should give author or source wherever possibl No 





d contribution will be returned. 


Please do not ask us to make you “an exception”’ to this rule: let us treat all alike. Observe these conditions, 
and we shall be grateful for the funniest thing you have ever heard or read, addressed to 


The Editor of “* That Reminds Me,” Care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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THE BREAKFAST 
BELL 


Every housewife knows it to 
be her duty to serve to her 
family foods which not only 
tempt the palate, but con- 
tain the maximum of health- 
ful nutrition, but such foods 
are hard to find. @Q In 
your home, as it is in hun- 
dreds of thousands of others, 


Shredded 
Whole Wheat 


Biscuit 


should be the prime attrac- 
tion on the breakfast table — 
and at other meals. If you 
use it regularly you will find 
that the calls to meals are 
answered with more prompt- 
ness and a keener zest. You 
will find that nearly every- 
body likes Shredded Wheat 
Biscuit and that it is the 
most healthful, strength-giv- 
ing food you can serve. This 
is because it is made from the 
whole wheat berry, in which 
Nature has provided, in con- 
centrated form, everything 
essential to sustain human life 
—everything necessary for 
building strong bones and 
teeth, as well as muscle, tissue 
and brain. Always serve as 
directed, with milk, cream, 
seasonable fruits and vegeta- 
bles. @ Triscuit, the whole 
wheat cracker, takes the place 
of bread. It is best for toast 
and splendid with butter, 
cheese or preserves. @ Write 
us for ‘‘ Zhe Vit uestion 
Cook Book.’’ 


THE NATURAL FOOD 
COMPANY 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Comma (,) The end of a musical section. 


V Breath Mark — lift the wrist or accent the note after this sign. a—~ Slur or bind. ~) Pressed Staccato. 


A New Song for Children 


How Do You Do? 


Words and Music by William H. Neidlinger 





Allegretto. 






RE call =—_ 


‘Bow - wow!”’ said the Dog, ‘‘Me - ow!’’ said the Cat, But the lit - tle Calf said, ‘‘ Pray don’t say that! 


. « 
= 


cres. =< rit. dim. 





mean ‘How do you do?’ But mam- ma_ says you should say ‘Moo!’’”. 


v 


4 


rit. 





The Editors of The Ladies’ Home Journal are perfectly willing to have this song used in public provided the following credit is printed on the 
program in connection with the title: “‘ By permission of The Ladies’ Home Journal.”” Under no other conditions may this song be used. 
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We can’t make 
an advertisement 
prove 


VIOLET TALC 


the best toilet powder 
in the world but 
a picture of the 
new sifter 
shows at a glance that 
it, at least, has no equal. 


Just a turn releases 
the powder. 


YOUR FINGERS 
GET THE BENEFIT 


Buy the box and the 
powder will prove its 
superiority. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Makers of 
Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap. 


















7 “An investment in happiness pays compound interest.” 


No American home need be without the 
happiness of an 


merson 


piano, for, while it contains all the musical per- 
fection which wealth can buy; yet its price 
comes easily within the most moderate means. 
The remarkable fact that 


more than 83,000 have been sold 


is the result of a beautiful tone-quality — mellow, 
vibrating and powerful — united with a wonder- 
fully sympathetic action, extraordinary stayin 
powers and the utmost refinement of detail an 
finish known to the 
piano-maker’s art. 
Our new Short Grand 
is considered by critics 
the most notable suc- 
cess of its type in this 
country. Write for 
illustrated cata- 
7—— and book- 























Frank Siddalls Soap washes clothes without 
shrinking ; without fading; without scalding ; 
without tearing; without backaching — in half the time 
that common soap takes with all these things. Ask 
grocers, department stores, and mail-order houses for it. 
FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., 
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The Best of the Cole and Johnson Negro Songs _ 


This pretty, swinging negro love song represents, perhaps better than any song recently written, the 
modern negro ballad in all its popular rhythm and haunting melody. 


Lindy: A Love Song 














; Farewell to tle songs of bygone days; Music b 
Words by For now the air is laden Bob Col Y 
With syncopated notes in praise oO ole and 
J. W. ,ohnson Of some sweet dusky maiden. 
—J. W. Jonson. Rosamond Johnson 
DRAWN BY EDWIN F. BAYHA 
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moon - time, June - time,.... I want you all the time, my Lin - dy 
nn, 
a. -o- me. 
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Copyright, 1903, by Joseph W. Stern & Company. British Copyright Secured. 


(In response to a general demand, Messrs. Cole and Johnson will present in THE JoURNAL a typical two-step of the cake-walk order—-a composition to which they have given their best effort, 
and which will probably rival, in popularity, any two-step of recent date. — THE Ep1rors. ) 
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Dolly’s Economical Ideas for the Summer Girl 


Dear Girls: 
ELLO! Where are 
H you? as we so often 
say when a friend 
calls over the telephone. 
And if we could talk to 
each other now no doubt I 
should not find you at 
home, but, instead, ’way 
off somewhere doing nothing ex- 
cept what you really want to do 
—having a vacation and a good 
time. 

One summer I had such a 
perfect vacation. Butterflies, 
kittens and I fluttered and scam- 
pered alike. I started off alone, traveling 
about three hundred and fifty miles from 
home, to a brand-new place among brand-new 
people, though through friends I knew the 
mistress of the house and her daughters, and 
we had no end of a good time— everything 
seemed to be the very best ever. I gained in 
strength tremendously, and my mental hori- 
zon broadened and expanded in proportion 
to the distance I traveled. Strangely enough, 
though, I did not keep a diary nor take 
camera pictures (I couldn’t afford a camera) ; 
and an illustrated diary, if I had known then 
about such a kind, would have been a joy 
now and forever to me and my friends. Isaw 
one the other day, and I'll tell you how it was 
made, so that you can adopt the idea if you 
want to. Each day’s happenings and events 
were written in detail on plain notepaper, 
tied together in booklet fashion, and the 
pages were profusely illustrated with clip- 
pings and cuts from magazines and tourists’ 
pamphlets, so carefully selected that each 
picture seemed to be made especiaily for the 
particular event of that day. Just imagine 
making a call at a cottage where the parrot 
talked gossip about the villagers. Funny, 
wasn’t it? This page was illustrated by a 
picture of a parrot with outspread wings. 
But you will, of course, plan yours in your 
own original way. Still, if you happen to be 
picnicking near a village, visit some of the 
little shops which you will find there as surely 
as you do the trees, and you’! be sure to get 
some novel souvenirs or unusual advertising 
circulars. 






A Village 
Gossip 


N THIS memorable vacation of mine not a 
scrap of sewing was tucked in my trunk 
—nary a piece—because I knew that every- 
body else would be fiddling with a doily ora 
collar, and if I wanted to be useful I could 
thread needles for the sewers on rainy days. 
However, if one had something new and fas- 
cinating to make, such as a ‘‘ Week Set”’ of 
handkerchiefs, one might be tempted to 
tuck in a piece of linen and get busy } 
with it some day. Uncle Sam brought 
me the letter which described such a 
set from a Maryland girl. A friend of 
hers, just returned from Paris, displayed 
the handkerchiefs, each one embroidered 
in small French letters with a day 
of the week and her initials. There 
were seven in the set. Lovely 
idea, isn’t it? Really an inspi- —— 
ration, I think, sufficient to bring 
on an attack of Christmas fever. 
Breathes there a girl who would not 
like to own such a set? Go to, and 
make one. 













Y LUNCHEON souvenirs were a 
problem. I wanted something 
new, something appropriate and some- 
thing—whisper it—inexpensive. 
Somebody suggested fans, and so I 
started on a tour through the shops 
and came home with six of the small- 
size palmleaf fans and some colored raffia, 
and went to work. I cut the fans square- 
shaped and covered the handles by weaving 
an open-stitch network of the green raffia. 
Then I worked the edges solid with long 
stitches close together for about an inch deep 
to represent a picture-frame. In the centre 
of each frame I worked a spray of flowers 
with the rafia—some marigolds, scarlet sage, 
forget-me-nots, bluets, ferns and roses. They 
were really very little trouble to make, cost 
only a little more than the hunt for the mate- 
rial, and— incidentally — pleased the girls. 
Really, there's no end to the lovely things 
and good times in this world, is there? One 
evening a bright girl who wished for some 
diversion other than card-playing and ‘‘ two- 
stepping’’ thought of this clever way of 
having an evening with girls of other coun- 
tries. She was tingling with enthusiasm, 


On Rainy Days 


Drawings by Katharine N. Richardson 


and no sooner had the idea sprouted than it 
was told to some girl friends. Each girl was 
to array herself in a costume portraying a 
different character, by using her summer 
shawls, ribbons, sashes, jewelry, chains, 
slippers, etc. One evening was spent hilari- 
ously in preparing, and on the following 
evening they were able to present a very 
charming and realistic representation of seven 
‘‘ other girls’’—the Greek Girl, the Singing 
Girl, Rebecca at the Well, a Flower Girl, 
a Turkish Girl, a Spanish Dancer, and a 
Dutch Peasant Girl. Not a penny was spent 
except for lemonade and wafers for refresh- 
ments. Think of that! Guests were invited 
to meet these young beauties, each one of 
whom had meantime acquired some knowl- 
edge of the ways of the girl’s native land, 
and read, sang or contributed in some way 
to the entertainment. 

This is a practical idea for those of us who 
stay at home this summer for a porch party 
of foreign beauties, and the more the merrier. 
And if any girl happens to admire the cross- 
stitch work on the waist you may possibly 
wear at the party, tell her that the royal road 
to success in that waist lay in basting a piece 
of scrim on the material first, thus making 
true lines for the stitches of the chosen design. 
When the work was done the scrim was 
drawn thread by thread, from underneath, 
leaving the work even and beautiful. 


ND what do you think of the following 
ideas from seven lovely girls? All 
good, I say. 

A Colorado girl says that a way of using 
belt pins and brooches after the pins break, 
or as one becomes tired of them, is to break 
the little glass heads off of common hatpins 
and take the pins to a tinner, who will solder 
these novel heads to the pins for five cents 
each. In this way one may be supplied with 
new hatpins at a very little expense. 

The next two suggestions came from 
Massachusetts: 

‘* It is with despair that I see the tops of my 
stockings become peppered with little holes 
from the constant fastening of garters. Ifa 
piece of black muslin is sewed along the 
under side of the stocking near the top, where 
the garters clasp, you will find that this little 
strengthening will save the stockings to a 
great extent.’’ 

To the girl who wears a ribbon belt with a 
buckle having prongs which pierce the ribbon 
each time it is fastened, I am sure this very 
simple device will be of help in saving the 
ribbon: ‘‘ I ascertain the place in the ribbon 
which when pierced by the prongs fastens it 
with the proper snugness, and make two 

eyelets for the prongs by buttonholing, 
at the same time working in a piece of 


fi cambric on the wrong side, which 
41 
} 


strengthens the openings. The prongs 
are thrust through these openings each 
time, which not only gives the 
proper adjustment but also saves 
the ribbon from constant prickings 
and a consequently short life.’’ 

A word to the wise from 
Georgia: 

‘* Fasten two small safety-pins 
to the back of your waist just at 
the waist-line, then from the under 
side sew two hooks to the belt of 
the skirt. Then hook the skirt to 
the safety-pins and there is no 
danger of skirt and waist sepa- 
rating. Remove the pins when 
the waist is to be laundered. 
Second, I find a small glass jar 
useful to pack little odds and ends 
in when I travel, and I can even 
use it to launder my turnover col- 
lar and cuffs when traveling over night and 
have them fresh in the morning. If the col- 
lars are wrapped around the jar smoothly 
with each point pulled out there will be no 
need to iron them.’’ 


GAIN we hear from a Massachusetts girl, 
and she says that one of her ‘‘ economical 
ways’’ is this: Whenever a new wash gar- 
ment is made of a colored material some of 
the left-over pieces are washed at the same 
time, and when the dress needs a little 
mending or remodeling these pieces will 
match it exactly. 

A very pretty fashion addition to a white 
gown is that of a floral sash as described by 
one of our Wisconsin friends: 

‘*The combination is extremely pretty to 
wear at a garden party or an evening affair 
— its simplicity is bewitching. The sashes 


may be most appropriately made of crépe 
paper, using for the belts a foundation of 
coarse white net. For arose sash have the 
long ends made of roses and their leaves. 
The belt is made of overlapping leaves. For 
a forget-me-not sash have long sprays of 
them for the ends and make the belt of blue 
paper laid in narrow folds. Pink clovers 
with their long stems and pretty leaves are 
very adaptable. The belt is made of alter- 
nate rows of clover — pink and green paper.’’ 


ERSONALLY-CONDUCTED tours was 
the idea of a bright girl who desired, with 

other girls, to present an invalid friend witha 
wheel-chair, but the wherewithal necessary to 
purchase the chair was the vexatious question. 
“Thaveit,’’ she said. ‘‘ It is something new, 
at any rate, and new things generally take. 
We’ll hire a 
large carriage 
from the neigh- 
borhood livery- 
stable ata 
reduced rate 
per hour upon 
the days of the 
week when the 
proprietor has 
the fewest 
orders for it for 
picnics and 
parties, and if 
he won’t rent it 
we’ll borrow 
from some 
obliging neigh- 
bor. Then 
we’ll let it be 
known that 
parties of four, six or eight persons car. be 
accommodated at fifty cents each in the car- 
riage that will be going to points of interest in 
the surrounding country on certain days.’’ 

**‘Jolly scheme,’’ said the other girls, who 
were interested and wanted to help, ‘‘and 
we’ll provide dainty sandwiches and fruit 
from our home supplies, and these may be 
sold, at a nice little profit, to the tourists.’’ 

‘fAnd Ill prepare a descriptive booklet for 
each tour,’’ chimed in another one. 

And so this L. B. (Loyal Band) planned 
and brought about a success that far exceeded 
the expectations of its originator. 


Now, Don’t Tell Everybody 


—But if you find the contents of your 
purse unequal to the demands made by the 
dressmakers for services, try a scheme which 
proved successful with two bright girls. 
They decided to meet once a week, alternately 
fitting and sewing for each other. 

—That your pretty plaid silk belt was 
made from one of your brother’s four-in- 
hand ties, or that father’s white vests make 
handsome stocks bound with some of his 
bias lawn ties. 

—Nor that your spring hat of blue straw 
has just had a coating of washing blue in 
order to renew it for the summertime. 

— About the linen plans discarded by your 
friend the draughtsman, which now grace 
the dining-room in lovely hemstitched scarfs 
and tray-cloths. The drawing marks wash 
out quite easily. 

—If they admire your soft, curly —though 
naturally straight—locks, that, after a thor- 
ough brushing, you divide your hair into 
two parts, the larger for the front, combing 
over the face after slightly dampening it. 
Then separate it in three divisions and 
braid, making two heavy strands and one 
fine. After braiding it about half its length 
you hold the fine strand and push back on it 
the heavier ones. Then fasten these and 
braid the fine strand to the end. Lastly — 
perhaps sleepily — each braid is tied with a 
narrow blue ribbon and wound becomingly 
around the head. 

—When they exclaim, in admiration of 
your bed-canopy, that it was an old umbrella- 
frame bound all over with white muslin 
before being draped with netting. (Havea 
rosette of the netting at the end of each rib. ) 

— How you managed to have so many cool- 
looking ruffled muslin draperies and hang- 
ings for the summer season by washing and 
bleaching all your old flowered muslins and 
organdies until they were quite white. 

— Nor that yourstunning-looking linen suit- 
case is only your four-year-old leather one with 
a new linen cover, bound with brown braid, 
that you made with your own fairy fingers. 

Because— well, just because—that’s all. 

DOLLY. 





Jolly Scheme 
of the L. B. 
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Fruit 
Short 
Cakes 


do not end when straw- 
berries are gone. The 
daintiest and rarest of 
summer desserts are 
made with the fruits that 
come later. 

Raspberry, blackberry, 
peach and other short 
cakes are most appetiz- 
ing and healthful when 


made with 


ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER 


They must be made with 
Royal to insure the most 
wholesome and delicious 
qualities. 

Likewise, take every care 
to have your hot-breads, bis- 
cuit and cake made with 
Royal—a pure cream of tar- 
tar baking powder, contain- 
ing the wholesome properties 


| of grapes. 


| 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., NEW YORK 





Our August Special — now made in 


CROTCH MAHOGANY 


and other 
good thing. 





These Handsome Colonials are full of the ‘‘ Linn Murray magic,” 
of utmost beauty, heirloom quality, yet extremely casy priced. 
Linn Murray Furniture Gives You Greatest Values 
and can now be had in for full 
many leading stores. WRITE US TO-DAY in for- 
mation. Enclose 10 cents (stamps) if would like a full set of 

D plates (8x 10) from which you can judge each piece 
accurately. Regular cata 


log free. 
Linn Murray ‘o7its* Grand Rapids, Mich. 
WHAT! Still washing the old way? Frank 
Siddalls Soap does a family- washing in two 
hours. Sold by grocers, department stores 
and mail-order houses. 
FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., PHILADELPHIA 
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Alice in Wonderland Sofa-Pillows | 


By Peter Newell 


. . . * . . . . . * . ' 
These designs are done in patchwork, the lines being worked in outline stitch with dark brown silk. Buff mercerized linen, twenty-one inches 


square, makes a good foundation, and wherever a buff color is desired this foundation is not covered. Pieces of dress fabrics of various colors 
are sewed.on to this foundation to make the design. The couplets may be effectively worked in outline stitch. The outside bands on each pillow 
are three inches wide and of a rich chocolate-brown color. Details, such as eyes and other features, are outlined in dark brown silk. 
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“SQ YORE THE DOD OP ANCE SAID HE CREATURE FROWAED ANID MUTTERED, 
“WHEN YOM PRONOUNCED PAY NAME JUST MOV) YTHY WAS FMS, NOV STUTIERED) 





ALICE AND THE DODO 


ALICE'S hair and Dodo’s beak, wings, breast and claws, light golden brown ; 
upper portion of Dodo’s wings, dark brown; Alice’s face and arms, very pale 
pink; Alice’s dress and stockings and Dodo’s eye, white ; Dodo’s body, neck, head 
and spot around eye, and Alice’s slippers and neckband, dark cool gray ; Alice’s bow 
on hair, bright red; ground, light olive green; stones on which Alice sits and 
back of her, light chocolate brown; oval space in upper portion of design, a dull 
greenish blue ; corners and space for couplet, salmon pink. 


: AID AUCE TO THECATERDILLAR "1 WOULD UKE TO LEARN 
DIF YOU HAVE ANY KITLENPILARS WAITING YOUR RETURN 


ALICE AND THE CATERPILLAR. 


ATERPILLAR’S head, chocolate brown; Caterpillar’s body, and Alice’s 

hair, a yellow salmon; toadstool and band on which couplet is worked, 
buff; Alice’s dress and stockings, Caterpillar’s eye and line of con- 
ventional smoke issuing from Caterpillar’s mouth, white; Alice’s arm 
and face, delicate pale pink; bow on Alice’s hair, and cap on Cater- 
pillar, bright red; Alice’s slippers, black; background, light olive 
green. 














ALICE AND THE DUCHESS 


Alice’s dress and stockings, ruff of Duchess, light cool gray ; Alice’s face and 
arms, Duchess’s face and hands, warm fiesh color ; hair and shoes of Duchess, 
duos and neckband of Alice, dark gray ; Alice’s hair, dark golden brown ; cap and 
ress of Duchess, reddish brown with bands of dark green down front of both; 
bench, dark brown ; Alice’s hair bow, and lips of Alice and Duchess, bright red; 
ground, light olive green with spots of yellow in foreground ; tree, light cool gray ; 
background for couplet, buff; Alice’s eyes, white ; background, cream white. 








SAW Au CE foTdé KANYE OF HEARS cs NOW WIL YovV Tell Me WHY 
YOU STOLE THE TADTS! HE ONLY SCOWLED AND MADE ATAZT 2ZPLY. 





ALICE AND KNAVE OF HEARTS 


LICE’S dress and stockings, also face, collar and stockings of Knave and couplet 
space, white; Alice’s hair bow, band at base of Knave’s crown, heart on 
Knave’s sleeve and Knave’s rosettes, bright red; Alice’s face and arms, very pale 
pink; shoes of Alice and Knave, and Alice’s neckband, dark gray; Knave’s 
crown and coat, light peacock blue, also hearts on background ; bands on Knave’s 
coat, light purple; Alice’s hair, front and back of Knave’s coat, light golden 
brown ; background, buff ; band at base of design, cool gray. 


ALICE AND THE HATTER 


G PACE back of figures, space for couplet, Hatter’s teeth, buff; Alice’s dress, 

Hatter’s hat, collar and trousers, a warm gray ; Alice’s face and arms, Hatter’s 
face and hands, warm flesh color, Alice’s being lighter; Alice’s hair, light 
brown ; bow on Alice’s hair, Hatter’s lips and stockings, bright red, also circles in 
lower corners; band on Hatter’s hat, cravat, shoes of Hatter, Alice’s slippers 
and neck ribbon, dark cool gray ; Hatter’s hair and coat, and back-rest, brown, a 
shade lighter than outside band; ground and upper corners, light olive green. 


Auce’s dress and stockings, and head, collar, cuffs, paws and tail of Rabbit, 
white ; Alice’s face and arms, pale pink; Alice’s hair, light golden brown; 
Alice’s hair bow, bright red; Alice’s slippers and neckband, dark gray; 
Rabbit’s coat and band of citer at bottom of design, light peacock blue; Rabbit’s 
cravat, buttons on coat and three circles on bottom band, brilliant orange; 
Rabbit’s trousers, buff ; fan and space for couplet, pale yellow; middle band of 
background, reddish brown ; upper band, dark buff. 
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AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Dept. 25 


SS SSSS Ss 


Get the heating outfit 
now !— before Winter 
comes. 





Now, before Winter—not then, 
when it’s here —is the time to 
put in steam or water warming, 
when makers and fitters are not 
rushed as in the Fall. Be ready 
to make your own weather in 
your own home, store, church, 
school or hotel — in country or 
city — at the turn of a valve. 


BM, BEN. 


automatically follow the weather up and down—all 
rooms, nooks and hallways are uniformly, health- 
fully warmed, Anyone can take care of an IDEAL 
Boiler. The fire. keeps all night—the house is 
cozily warm in the morning. Any fuel may be 
used, even to cheapest soft coal screenin The 
fuel and labor savings pay for the outfit, which 
outlasts the building it heats. The freedom from 
ashes in the living rooms saves much housework. 
You will need our catalogues to select from — sent 
free, on request, stating size and kind of building 
you wish to heat. 





CHICAGO 
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Taane Mann Reqste ney 


Have Solved the Question 
of Home Decoration 
ws about to buy articles of 


household use or decoration 

such as curtains, couch covers or 
table covers a woman starts out 
with a defimite idea of just the effect 
desired. She often comes home 
with a disappointing substitute — 
the best the dealer had to offer. If 
she knows of Artloom Tapestries 
she can usually get what she wants. 
The artistic decoration of a new house or 


an old one, of one room or many, is no 
longer a matter of great expense. 


Artloom Tapestries are never cheap in 
appearance, however low the price. 


Not only have they attained the perfec- 
tion of decorative value; but they possess 
long wearing qualities—in their weaving, 
only the highest grade materials are used. 


Let a woman once understand the work 
being done by the Artlooms ; what it means 
to the home; how it simplifies the problem 
of effective decoration, and she will have 
small patience with the dealer who is too 
lax to keep the goods in stock. 


Insist on seeing this label 


a= 


It appears on every genuine Artloom 
production and is the mark of character, 
fineness of texture, trueness of design 
and color — with the wearing qualities 
for which the Artloom brand is famous. 




















Write, giving the name of your dry goods dealer or 
department store, for Style Book “‘H,"’ printed in colors, 
with Artloom suggestions for every room in the house. 
Mailed free om request. Or cut out this coupon and 
mail with ten cents and YOUR DEALER'S NAME, 
and we will send you a plush velour square, in red or 
green, that can be nsed for centre piece or mounted for 
pillow top. It would cost fifty cents im amy store and 
they are made exclusively by us. 3 











PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 











































































The Two $3000 Country Houses that 
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| Showing the Front of the House 








ene The Second-Prize House 


By John C. Clapp, Jr. 











HE cost of this house being only $3000 it is essential for the On the second floor are the master’s bedroom, with its privat 
best results that it shall be simple in plan, construction and bath, a sewing-room, a general bathroom, and two smaller bed 
detail. The drawings show that with care the limited area of rooms, one of which is sunny and has an open gratc, } v he 
such a house can be so arranged that space is massed where most used as a sick-room. The staircase hall is lighted bv the 
needed into rooms of ample size, and that waste of space is avoided. as to leave all the outer walls available tor rooms and c 
; Although suited to either an inside lot or a corner, the house is On the third floor are the servant's room, a hall atu ¢ 
; pictured uponacorner. Assuming that the house fronts the east the The finish is in keeping with the general simplicity 
: southern part of the lot may be developed as a garden. At the consisting of plain white wood tinish and hard pine 
farther end there may be an open arbor with seats, while the garden plumbing system is planned compactly with the bathi 
is surrounded by trees and hedges to secure privacy. over the kitchen and laundry fixtures. All closets, except the broom 
A generous piazza with plastered ceiling and wide-beamed cornice closet, are lighted directly trom without. line 
leads into the hall, which is conveniently reached from all parts of The exterior of the house is shingled and left to weather, the the 
the house. From it the staircase rises, and two closets provide silver gray being relieved by the contrasting white of the lattices, tou 
hanging-space for outer garments. pilasters, cornices and the broad plain finish ot the dormers. und 
The living-room on the south side looks out on the garden and is Below are estimates taken from the signed bids of two firms of T 
sunny all day; the great fireplace with its broad mantel and spaces builders who have been proved by direct experience to be reliable gan 
SS tor books is in a secluded alcove. It h 
. es a The dining-room, entered from the hall, has a large bay-window an tng ber $378 foe ae er $374 sim 
Fret Floce Two pantry doors separate this room from the kitchen. The large — Figors 108 1900 feet floor laid 10 
ing pantry has two windows. Windows, doors and finish 548 Doors, windows, finish and stairs 6% 
' The kitchen is roomy and convenient, and is easily reached from Outside hardware 45 Mason work and plastering 523 
4 } ° ; 1 A Finish hardware 25 Plumbing 35 
e ° the front part of the house, although it is desirably shut off from kena wank 650 Painting . 
the hall by two doors ; its outer wall is given up entirely to three Plumbing 350 Heating 
high windows, and as the eaves are omitted over the kitchen the pe 1s —— aud pinster Seats : 
light is unobstructed. The ice-chest is placedin the rear entrysoas 6° silken 24 et Sn A F 
to be out of the heat and where it may be easily reached by maidand Labor 530 Lead, zinc, paper, ete 2 
iceman. The cellar stairs lead to a concreted cellar with a well- mi Labor 62 
lighted laundry, storeroom and coal-bins — $300 
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A Word About the Estimates 


The Journal asked, in the competition in which the above 
houses were submitted, that each architect presenting a 
design should be extremely careful and conscientious that 
the house planned could be actually built for $3000, and 
that each plan should be accompanied by two estimates 
from two trustworthy builders who would agree to build 
the house within a reasonable distance, 50 to 100 miles, 
of their places of business, and within the vear. These 
f 3ures were made in April of this year. We believe that 
the architects have been fair in this matter, and that they 
present practical plans and trustworthy figures Sut be- 
yond this ordinary confidence in architects and builders 
and their figures The Journal cannot go, and can assume 
no responsibility. It should be distinctly remembered that 
the figures here given are for these houses alone A builder 
usually charges ten per cent. commission for his work ‘ bay ek 
that would make $300 additional. An architect usually : % ; ‘ W, aie 
charges on work of this cost ten per cent. of the cost, and 


<q ee - 
in addition makes a charge for traveling expenses and rr“ ie a es 
time required for traveling. , 


Mr. Clapp’s address is Phillips Building, 120 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts ; and Messrs. Crowell and 
Suttimers address is 20 Beacon Street, Boston. Letters 
with regard to either of these houses should be addressed 
to the 


tHE 
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In the next issue of The Journal the plans for two 
more $3000 houses will be published. 
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A View of the Front and One Side 


The Third-Prize House 


By W. D. Crowell 


HE essentials of a house of this sort should be: First, the house 


proper; second, the possibility of adding a small stable or auto- 
mobile house, with driveway to street; third, a quiet garden in 


the re-~, with flower-beds, a sun-dial and possibly an arbor and trellises 


laced acertain distance from the street in order to 

1 as possible. This garden is screened in every 

ie from the living-room as wel. as trom the main 

so, arranged as to take advantage of the best light 

oduce an especially effective angle on the garden 

ited the wall of the house coming next to the party 

line $0 ds < irivacy in case the adjoining building is too close to 

the party line. It is our idea to construct this house with rubble-stone 

toundation, stucco walls and shingled roof. The basement extends 
under the entire house. 

The requirements of this house are such that were the least extrava- 
gance used in expensive treatment, the size of the rooms would suffer 
It has therefore been our intention to produce a house that is absolutely 
simple in all its lines and treatment, externally as well as on the inside, 
n order to fulfill the requirements and give reasonable size to the rooms 
[he staircases have been carefully worked out as to head room and so 

rth, a point which is very often neglected ‘n work of this kind. 

On entering the house there is a view of the staircase and a view 
through the hall out intothe garden path. The living-room, hall and 
lining-room may be thrown together, whic, will give an eftect of spa- 
iousness, a great advantage in a small house. 

The means of access to the kitchen; also the special feature of back 
tairs, which readily explains its usefulness; the fact that in the 

ining-room the indicated space is entirely available, and that the flue 
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and J. H. Buttimer 


tor the dining-room fireplace connects with the kitchen chimney 


nd floor, are all practical fe 
On the second fi 
of the family; achild’s room communicate 
wh 


reaching the sec¢ 


yor the bathroom is planne 





makes it available for use as a boudoi 





The view of the garden trom the child’ 
from the maid’s room to the bathroom, ar 
out, are all good points. 

The attic, which is reached by the mai 


sewing-room, with closet and unfi: 
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atures worthy of atter 


»d to be tor the private use 





S$ wi the master’s room 


Pommunicati 


space throug! 


n Stairs, contall A iarg 


age space 


The stucco walls dividing the lot and inglosing the kitchen yard 


indicated on our perspective and plot plan, ; 





additions and are not 





We show by our plot plan that, althous 


for an inside lot, it is equally well suited to a corner lot 


Below are estimates taken trom the si 


if 


are merely possible further 


idea in the estimates. 


we have planned our hous¢ 
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med bids of two firms 


builders who have been proved by direct experience to be reliable: 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for 


The Young Mother and Her Child in Midsummer 





Care 
T BIRTH 
the teeth 
are in 
closed in the 
‘dental sacs 
and as a tooth 
rises out of its 


socket the gums often become hard and tense 

-in some cases sO much so that the 
tooth held down, pressing against the 
dental nerve which the tooth at its 
root. Of course, wherever a nerve is pressed 
upon pain is felt 
as the case may be 


coming 
1S 


enters 


less degree 
This pain is more often 
felt when the tooth is deep down in the gum 
than just before it is cut through, causing the 
baby to be restless and cry from pain before 
the mother even suspects that he is “‘ teeth- 
readily feel the little 


to a greater or 


ing,’’ she cannot 
tooth near the surface 
Once in a great while a baby is seen who 


was born with teeth, but this is 


as 


compara- 


tively rare. If these teeth do not seriously 
interfere with nursing they should be left in 
place, because if they are re 
moved it is not likely that 


others will come in their place 
to complete the first set. 

Some families of children are 
habitual late while 
others cut their first teeth very 
early, so that it is impossible to 
give any exact date for the eruption of the 
teeth. What I give here is simply an aver 
age taken from a large number of babies and 
children. Rachitic children are apt to cut 
their teeth late. 


teethers, 


HE signs or symptoms of teething most 

frequently commence when the baby is 
five or six months old, and he begins to put 
everything he can get into his mouth, but 
chiefly his own little fingers which he likes 
to chew on. The flow of saliva is now a 
good deal increased and the baby “‘ drools.’’ 
A little later the mother may notice that the 
gums are becoming hard and perhaps red and 
swollen. With some babies this is a very 
marked symptom, while with others the teeth 
appear with any warning. Many 
babies are fretful and perhaps a little feverish 
just before each tooth is cut; 
sometimes there is a slight 
disturbance of the bowels or 
stomach, which may result 
in the so-called ‘‘ teething 
‘rash.’’ These are about the 
only symptoms or signs that 
the mother will notice. 
as stated above, no exact rule can 
the teeth most frequently appear in 


scarcely 





While, 
be given, 
the following order: the two lower central 


teeth or ‘‘incisors’’ may be expected from 
the fifth to the ninth month; the four upper 
central teeth or ‘‘upper incisors’’ next 
appear at any time from the eighth to the 
twelfth month. The remaining two lower in- 
cisors and the four front double teeth appear 
from the twelfth to the eighteenth month. 
The two upper canine or “‘ eye teeth ’’ and the 
two lower canine or ‘‘ stomach teeth’’ come 
from the eighteenth to the twenty-fourth 
mouth. The last of this first set are the four 
back double teeth, which come between the 
twenty-fourth and the 
thirtieth months. There are 
then twenty teeth in this set, 
ten in the upper and ten in 
the lower jaw. 


A CHILD one year old gen- 
erally has six teeth; at 
eighteen months old he has 
twelve teeth; at two years old 
he has sixteen teeth, and at 
two years and a half old he 
has all of the first set, 
twenty teeth. 

The incisor teeth are sharp 
and pointed for the purpose 
of cutting the food; the canine teeth are so 
named from their resemblance to a dog’s 
teeth, and act on the food much in the same 
way as the incisors; while the double teeth are 
often called ‘‘ grinders,’’-as they have a grind- 
ing action on the food. We are provided 
with all these different varieties of teeth in 
order that we may properly chew both animal 
and vegetable food, taking into our system 
the substances for proper 
development. 


or 


necessary our 


HE mother should see that her child has 

the proper variety of food and that he most 
thoroughly chews or masticates it, making 
use of all his different teeth for their espe- 
cial purpose. Children who are allowed to 
bolt their food, not taking the proper amount 
of time to chew it, are often victims of chronic 
dyspepsia in after life. The action of chew- 
ing the food not only serves the purpose of 
dividing it so that it may be more readily 
acted upon by the gastric and intestinal 
juices, but it also excites the little salivary 
glands, making the saliva flow and so mixing 
it with the food in the mouth the 
process of digestion really begins, the saliva 
containing a substance that turns the starch 
of the food into sugar. 


where 





By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


of the First and Second Sets of Teeth 


The care of this first set of teeth is most 
important. Until the baby is two years old 
the mother should carefully wash the little 
teeth at least twice daily; she should twist a 
of linen or absorbent cotton on her 
finger, dip it in a solution of boric acid (one 
teaspoonful to a pint of boiled water) and 
rub all the teeth, removing every particle of 
food that may remain in the mouth. 


piec e 


ECAY of the teeth begins from the ou/side 

and is most frequently due to lack of 
care in keeping them perfectly clean. At the 
age of two it is best to begin to use a soft, 
small toothbrush; it is seldom necessary to 
use tooth powder on this first set of teeth— 
the above solution of boric acid being suffi- 
cient —but the brush should be applied in 
the vertical as well as the horizontal posi- 
tion of the teeth. If the mother sees any 
signs of decay she should at once take the 
child to a good dentist and have the tooth 
filled or properly treated by him. Every six 
months, even when a child is so young, he 
should be taken to the dentist and have a 
thorough examination made of his teeth. If 
this is begun at such an early age the child 
will become so accustomed to it that he will 
not dread the dentist’s chair in the least, and 
will in all probability have an even, white 
set of teeth both for the first and second sets. 
This advice may seem a little overdrawn to 
some mothers, but I can assure them that it is 
not theory only; I have seen it practiced 
many times and with the result that the chil- 
dren had perfect teeth, and enormous bills for 
plates and straightening the teeth later in life 
were saved because the first teeth had received 
proper attention from the start. If 
this first set is allowed to decay 
and drop out before the second 
teeth are ready to take their place 
the jaw will naturally shrink and 
leave less room than is necessary 
forthe permanent set. Many of the 
unsightly sets of teeth we see to-day 
have been caused in this manner. 


M' YTHERS often ask me if they 
may give their babies ivory 
rings to cut their teeth on. Asa rule this is 
not a good plan because it tends to harden the 
gums and make them more difficult for the 
teeth to push their waythrough. If the baby 
seems to want something to bite on, a soft rub- 
ber ring, or after the sixth month a teething 
ring cracker, which will yield a little to the 
pressure made upon them, will do no harni. 

When the little mouth seems very hot and 
feverish and the gums are much swollen a 
piece of clean ice, held in a handkerchief and 
gently rubbed on the gums, often gives some 
relief. 

The baby should be given plenty of pure 
water now more than ever. Do not forget 
the tepid sponge bath if he is fretful and 
restless while teething; if he has any fever a 
little alcohol may be added to it. Some 
mothers have the mistaken idea that diarrhoea 
is of benefit to a teething baby, and that no 
notice should be taken of it. In reality this 
is not at all the case; it should not be checked 
suddenly by the use of opiates or cholera 
mixtures, but a dose of castor-oil should be 
given as in any other case of diarrheea, 
and the food diluted with barley-water 
to a greater extent than it already 
is, or if the trouble is at all severe 
all milk should be omitted for a 
short time and gruels given instead. A 
nursing baby may have the barley- 
water given just before the breast, 
then be nursed for five or six minutes 
only. If these simple home remedies do 
not quickly cure the trouble a doctor 
should at once be consulted. Asa rule, 
breast-fed babies have less difficulty in 
cutting their teeth than bottle-fed chil- 
dren. 


HERE is no doubt that lancing the gums 

will often give great relief. It lessens the 
tension and allows the congested blood to 
escape; a good doctor should always be the 
one to decide whether this shall be done in 
each individual case; the mother is not capa- 
ble of judging this for herself. 

Occasionally the little glands of the neck 
will become swollen while a baby is teething; 
this is called ‘‘ adenitis’’ and will generally 
subside without treatment after the teeth have 
been cut. Most of the other disorders at- 
tributed by the laity to ‘‘ teething’’ can be 
traced bya wise physician to some other cause. 


The Second Set of Teeth 


HE first of the permanent set of teeth 
which usually appear are the “* six-year- 
old molars,’’ so called from the time of their 











back 
With the ex- 
ception of these the rest of the second set of 
teeth come in very much the same order as 


appearance. These come just of the 


second molars of the first set. 


did the first set. As these new teeth grow 
and push their way upward they hit upon the 
roots of the first set, shut off their supply of 
blood and cause them to drop out. Asarule 
the second set of teeth appear as follows: 
four first molars, at six years of age; eight 
incisors, from the seventh to the eighth year; 
eight bicuspids, from the ninth to the tenth 
year; four canines, from the twelfth to the 
fourteenth year; four second molars, from 
the twelfth to the fifteenth year; four third 
molars or ‘‘ wisdom teeth,’’ from the seven- 
teenth to the twenty-fifth year; thus making 
thirty-two teeth in the permanent set, sixteen 
in each jaw. 


HILE the second set of teeth are much 

less likely to give trouble while being 
cut than the first set, some children show 
more or less disturbance while cutting them. 
Even the ‘‘ wisdom teeth’’ are quite capable 
of causing trouble if the jaw is small, giving 
them very little room to crowd their way 
through. 

As when cutting their first set of teeth, 
children should be taken regularly to a good 
dentist every six months for a careful exam- 
ination. When there is danger of a tooth 
from the first set being swallowed because it 
has become so loose the mother may gently 
remove it herself, but the old-time way 
of tying one end of a string to the tooth and 
the other end to the door-knob and jerking 
the tooth out should never be practiced. 

It is generally wise to use 
some perfectly reliable tooth 
powder when brushing the 
second set of teeth. Pre- 
cipitated chalk, soda and a 
very few drops of oil of 
wintergreen make a good 
tooth powder. All the yellow 
material called ‘‘ tartar’”’ 
should be most carefully 
brushed off the teeth and the 
mouth thoroughly rinsed with 
It is well to brush the teeth now after 
each meal, but twice a day will answer. The 
use of dental floss, which may be put between 
the teeth, removing every particle of food 
that chances to lodge there, is also an excel- 
lent device for keeping the mouth and teeth 
fresh and sweet. Nothing is so disagreeable 
as foul breath from badly-kept teeth. 


water. 


Questions and Answers on Feeding Chil- 
dren from Two to Six Years Old 


LEARNER writes: ‘‘Is chocolate candy in- 
jurious for children of six years and over? 
Our children are very fond of it and we have 
given them pure chocolate candy, thinking it 
was nutritious,”’ 


. While chocolate is nutritious for older 
people it is usually too rich to be easily di- 
gested by children. It is much safer not to 
allow them to have it. 


‘‘AUNTIE”’ wishes to know how she may feed 
her little nephew five years and a half old so 
as to ward off any tendency to consumption, 
which she fears he has inherited from his 
mother who died of this disease. He is a pale, 
rather delicate-looking little fellow. 


She should follow the diet lists which I 
have given in these columns, and in addition 
give the child a raw egg beaten up in a glass 
of milk and flavored withatiny bit of nutmeg 
if he likes the taste, between his breakfast 
and dinner, and a glass of milk between his 
dinner and supper. He should be made to 
live outdoors every moment he possibly can. 
He should have a nap every day, and if pos- 
sible this should be taken on the piazza, being 
careful that he is protected 
from direct draughts by a piazza 
screen and that he is covered 
warmly when the weather be- 
comes cold. He should not be 
sent to school for some years 
yet, as playing out in the fresh 
air will do him much more good. 





A FARMER’S WIFE wants to know if fried 
ham is really harmful to give her little four- 
year-old girl, who is very fond of it. She says 
it is difficult to procure fresh meats in the 
country. 


Yes, it is harmful, because it is so difficult 
for a child to digest. Surely chickens may 
be had in the country. The little girl may 
have these for meat, and fresh lamb and 
beef as often as it is pussible to obtain them, 
depending on eggs the rest of the time. 


Mrs. K. L. H. inquires if she may give her 
little three-year-old boy berries this summer. 

No; he is too young for berries; they are 
full of tiny seeds which it is impossible to 
remove before they are given to the child, and 
they would most likely cause him te have an 
attack of indigestion. 

NOTE — Doctor Coolidge will be glad to answer the 


questions of Journal mothers. Where an answer is desired 
by mail a stamped and addressed envelope must be inc!osed. 
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Foods 


The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised 


Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding 
many suffer and do not thrive. 

The ‘‘Allenburys’’ system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change 
as age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance 
over the old method of trying to adapt 
a child’s stomach to a uniform food 

If you have a baby, or know oi a bay 
of which a mother would say ‘‘It is not 
doing well,’’ we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and 
we will send a package of the food 
suited to its condition, together with 
booklet giving valuable information on 
‘*Infant Feeding and Management.’’ 

THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Ltd. 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Toronto, Canada London, England 





Ice Cream in Ten Minutes 
EVERYTHING BUT THE ICE. 


Simply stir the contents of one package of 


Jell-O Ice Cream Powder 


Makes 
Pure 
approved by Pure Food 
Hihest Award at St. 
If your grocer can’t 


into a quart of milk and freeze. 
the best ice cream you ever ate. 
and wholesome; 
Commissioners; 
Louis Exposition. 

supply you send us 25c. for two pack- 
ages, enongh for a gallon of ice cream. 


Four kinds: Vanilla, Chocolate, 
Strawberry and Unflavored. 


Send for new illustrated Recipe Book 
just issued. 
The GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y. 


Nothing equals Jelt-O for making jelly 
desserts. 6 flavors. 10 cts. per package. 











Baby’s Strength 
should be fortified now 
against the exhausting 
hot weather by the 
continuous use of 


Imperial 
Granum 


The Unsweetened 


FOOD 


It not only overcomes summer 
disorders and teething troub- 
les, but used in time, prevents 
them. It is all strength sus- 
taining, body building, nour- 
ishment with no malt or sugar, 
both of which so often make or 
increase hot weather troubles. 


Send for our free book, The Care of Babies, 
It tells what to do for baby. especially in 
warm weather. We will send with it a 
large sample of imperial Granum, and a 
little rag doil to cut out for baby to play 
with. In writing, if copvenient, please in- 
clude your druggist’s rame and ress. 


duo Carle & Sons, 153 Water St New York 











RESIDENT ROOSEVELT,” jn7eo: 
National Congress of Mothers, said, “I wish you 


would read Robert Grant’s novel, ‘Unleavened 
Bread.’” Spectal price, Cloth, 50 cents, Postpaid. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Pretty Girl Papers 


By Emma E. Walker, 





RAW SY MAUD TOUSEY 


If You Would be a Pretty and 
Healthy Autumn Bride 


- T MAY be true that all clocks and 

} calendars have an equal amount of 
time, but it is very different with 
girls. It is as hard to spend time 
judiciously as it is to spend money 
wisely. Do you ever sit down 
quietly and take an account of your 
own assets? In other words, do you 
ever ask yourself the question: ‘‘ How do I 
spend mytime?’’ Are you getting the highest 
rate of interest for it that is offered? You 
certainly would never put any of your savings 
in a bank paying two per cent. when there ts 
as safe an institution next door giving three 
per cent. 

You have now three months by prosaic 
measure before the great event of your life. 
Whe vas a student at the medical school 
we got our expenditure of time down toa 
science. Nature> has given us a certain 
amount of vitality and it has its limitations. 
She leaves it to us to make the most out of 
her gifts. This takes common-sense and 
careful thought. There is also another point 
of view: with this limited amount of vitality 
as our stock in-trade, whatever time and 
nervous energy we fritter away is taken from 
what is really worth our while. 





T IS a woman’s nature to care for some 

one, and, now that Prince Charming has 
come to care for you, all that you do to keep 
yourself as he would have you is done for 
him. It is so much easier to do for other peo- 
ple than it is for ourselves that this thought 
makes the care of yourself a very easy one. 
Nothing is going to do more to make you 
pretty and healthy than to take plenty of rest 
during this time. The other day I was read- 
ing about some of the prettiest and youngest- 
looking women of our time — women like 
Queen Alexandra, and Dortzal? the French 
prize beauty, who learned the secret of rest 
early. The English Queen naps every day. 
When she takes her daily drive she reposes 
in the corner of a very easy carriage. In re- 
ceiving, she reclines in a chair arranged for 
her comfort, with her back to the light. 
At the time the Empress Eugénie opened 
the Suez Canal the number of entertainments 
given in her honof was appalling to one who 
knew that her beauty depended upon regular 
resting-hours. She said one night to one 
of her ladies-in-waiting: ‘‘ I shall go home 
looking like a fright! Help me to arrange a 
resting-chair.’’ And at the next reception, to 
the admiration of the assembled courtiers, 
Eugénie reclined throughout the evening in 
a comfortable chair, her tiny gold-slippered 
feet resting on a footstool, her one wish being, 
‘If I can only keep awake!’’ The next 
morning the French papers could not suffi- 
ciently praise this clever and beautiful 
woman, who was “‘ 
arduous duties of State.’’ Little did they 
iream of the object of that throne. 
In contrast to the beautiful Eugénie, the 
Czarina, who is intensely highstrung and 
iervous, is continually on the go and never 
seems to rest. The Czar has tried in vain 
o teach her the lesson of repose, but she has 
iot been able to master it. A noted woman 
vho not long ago was visiting in Russia has 
aid: ‘*‘ The poor Czarina is losing all of her 
veauty and youth and freshness.’’ 


OU cannot afford to forget what an ad- 
vantage it is to your looks and disposi- 

on to go to bed early. Such a habit formed 
ow will do much to bring you happiness in 
varried life. I do not mean that you must 
ive up all pleasure in the evening, but if 
ou are out late one evening be sure to go 
‘» bed early the next night. In this way 
ou will preserve a good balance. If your 
ancé is living in the same town it is a good 
} lan to limit his calls to three times a week. 
‘You will both enjoy them all the more if they 
e not too frequent. Theseason of courtship 
always a nervous strain, and it is only 
istice to yourself and to your lover to relieve 
tie tension now and then. And don’t over- 
Cissipate on Sundays. The way you feel on 
\\oenday morning will follow you throughout 
the week. If you are a girl in business it 
nay be impossible for you to take an after- 
noon nap, and the night’s sleep will be all 
“at you will have to depend upon. You 
nnot overestimate its importance. 
The good looks and vivacity that you will 
% in from outdoor exercise will do far more 
attract the ‘‘ Prince’’ than will any amount 
primping before your looking-glass. 

Then, too, when ‘‘he’’ does come to see 
u, plan so that you can spend a good part 
! the evening in the open air. 





unruffied all through such ~ 


M.D. 


If you are within walkiyg distance of your 
business avoid the cars. You will get ina 
great deal of valuable exercise by walking to 
and fro both morning and evening. If you 
are closely confined you can at least ‘‘ walk 
around the block’’ at noon, besides eating 
your luncheon. Don’t omit a few simple 
breathing exercises both night and morning. 
They take only a few minutes and they will 
do you more good than you can possibly 
realize until you try them. 


RIDES-TO-BE often ask me for suitable 
books to read. First, I should advise 


a cook-book. ‘‘ Catering for Two”’ is an 
appropriate one. ‘‘ The Boston Cooking 
School Cook-Book,’’ by Fannie Merrett 


Farmer, and Mrs. Henderson's ‘* Practical 
Cooking and Dinner-Giving’’ are among the 
best. 

If you are in business from morning to 
night you may groan at this suggestion, but 
wait until after you have tried its effects. 
You at least have time in the evenings for the 
mastery of chafing-dish recipes, and I assure 
you that you will never appear more fascinat- 
ing to Prince Charming than when you are 
preparing for him some toothsome morsel 
with your own hands. 

After your marriage, even though you may 
have had no more time to devote to cooking 
than to learn the chafing-dish accomplish- 
ments, this will help you wonderfully and 
will be an excellent foundation for all the 
intricacies of this art. If your home is so 
arranged that you do not have to do your 
own cooking all the week this duty will 
generally fail upon you on Sunday night, and 
you will find that this is one of the pleasant- 
est hours in the whole week, when you and 
he are all by yourselves with no disturbing 
element, and with the chafing-dish between 
you. All men love a domestic woman. 

An excellent little book that I often rec- 
ommend to girls about to be married is 
Dr. Anna Galbraith’s ‘* Four Epochs of a 
Woman's Life.’’ It contains many a valu- 
able hint for prospective brides. Then, too, 
you certainly should know something about 
the hygiene of your household, and I know 
of no better book for this purpose than T. M. 
Clarke’s ‘* The Care of a House.”’ 

A good general family doctor book is 
Roosevelt’s ‘‘ In Sickness and in Health.’’ 
A book on general hygiene will also be of 
value. Bissell’s‘‘ Physical Development and 
Exercise for Women ’’ is an excellent manual 
for this purpose. 


F YOUR finances will permit, leave business 

at least three weeks before the wedding day 
and spend the last week in absolute rest. 
Nothing takes the place of a ‘‘ bed-rest.’’ 
One day spent in perfect quiet in bed will 
greatly add to your vitality. 

A day or two ago I made a short trip out 
into the country. A girl came up to the 
tennis-court where I was playing, and my 
cousin said, after she had gone: ‘* That young 
woman is going to be married in six weeks, 
and ten days ago she told me that every stitch 
in her wedding clothes had beentaken. She 
has now nothing to do but to rest until her 
marriage takes place.’’ It was a delight to 
see a girl so near ‘ke event in her life look- 
ing so fresh. For it is the sad truth that 
most girls either work or are ‘‘ on the go”’ 
up to the last minute. 

You will never regret having bota outfit 
and wedding very simple. Such an event in- 
volves not only yourself in over-exertion and 
strain, but all of those who are near and dear 
to you as well. A mother told me not long 
ago that it took her six months really to 
recover from the fatigue of her daughter’s 
wedding. It is far better to have only such 
things as you really need and to replenish 
your trousseau later with fresh garments. 


FEEL convinced that no one will make a 

happier bride than the business girl. She, 
more than any of her more indolent sisters, 
understands what a man’s life is, and can 
adapt herself to his point of view. She real- 
izes what a haven of rest to him his home is 
when she rightly guards it. When he returns 
worn out and weary with the day’s turmoil 
she knows enough not to ask him ‘* What is 
the matter?’’ or ‘‘ Why don’t you talk?’’ 
The sympathy between such a girl and her 
husband is bound to be very deep and sweet. 

And deeper in the heart of life than all the 
rest lies your duty of holding to ideals. We 
must remember that it is the woman, partic- 
ularly, who through her own nature is best 
fitted to stand for the beautiful and the re- 
fined. Even if the man you have married 
happens to be one of the intensely practical 
kind who smiles at ideals, nevertheless he 
will appreciate the beauty and power of 
yours and will be uplifted by them. He may 
not perfectly understand them, but what man 
ever does perfectly understand a woman? 


Good Health for Girls 


ALEXINA. For your face use cold cream. 
Clip the split ends of your hair. 


A smooth forehead adds greatly to the 
beauty of the face. It takes care and 
thought to keep it unlined. Try never to 
express anything with the forehead. This 
means that you must not frown or raise 
your brows or indulge in any other mus- 
cular movement with these muscles. 


A. T. The price of a punching-bag varies 
from about three dollars upward. Exercise 
with it is a fine developer. 


Your eves will feel the effect of sitting in a 
room filled with bad air or smoke. It will 
repay you to avoid all irritation of the 


eves. on ethem a rest, if possible, in the 
ven during the summer. 
ELLA M. B. As you are uncertain about 


the nature of the dark spots on your face I 
advise you to consult a reliable physician 
aboutthem. Itis often useless and many times 
harmful to experiment with such blemishes 
yourself. 


An casional laxative ts an excellent 
thing to take in the summer. Fruit is the 
ideal laxative. 


H. T. As you are annoved with “red 
bumps” try the following method of stimulat- 
ing the skin of your face: Apply for a minute 
or two, alternately, cloths wrung first out of 
hot water, then out of cold. The whole proc- 
ess should not last more than ten minutes. 


It is not toe early to put on light-weight 
wool underclothing. This is a great pro- 
tection in our changeable climate. 


C.M.L. Various opinions are held as to the 
most hygienic attitude for girls in horseback 
riding. Personally, I favor the side-saddle. 
But the sides should alternate, and this would, 
of course, necessitate two saddles. 


Use as little gas as possible in the summer 

Gas consumes a great deal of oxygen, and 
heats the room where it is burning. In the 
summer the hours of daylight are so long 
that one needs very little artificial light. If 
possibie devote your evening's in the summer 
to relaxation and rest 


A READER. If you persist in sitting for 
hours upon a sun-baked beach without pro- 
tection you may ruin your complexion. You 
would not dare to expose your face to the 
same amount of heat from a furnace. 


Do not sleep in a draught even in the sum- 
mer. You are helpless to avoid danger 
while you are asleep. However, there 
Should be a free circulation of air through 
the room ‘ Night air" is far less danger- 
ous than the close air whichis full of poi- 
sons from the exhalations from both lungs 
and body in an unventilated room. 


Mary N. I should advise copious water- 
drinking. Take at least three pints of pure 
water between meals, daily. 





The habit of drinking ice-water ts a very 
dangerous one. Ice-water allays thirst for 
the moment but does not really quench it. 
On this account the girl who has formed 
this bad habit usually drinks so much that 
she feels bloated. Wery cold drinks retard 
digestion. 


Potty L. Deep breathing in fresh air will 
do more for your complexion than any kind of 
cosmetic. Milk sipped slowly several times a 
day is generally an effectual method of in- 
creasing one’s weight. 


Tf you use pomade or cold cream or oil of 
any kind on your scalp or skin be most 
particular to have it perfectly sweet and 
Sresh. Rancid oil often sets up a trouble- 
some irritation of the skin. 


ALICE B. Wheu traveling a veil is a great 
protection against dust and cinders. 


Pure alcohol rubbed into the eyebrows with 
the finger-tif is an excellent tonic. A 
French ointment used for this purpose is 
composed of red vaseline, ten grammtes ; 
boric acid, ten centigrammes. 


NOTE— Doctor Walker wiil answer questions about 
health in The Journal. She will also answer questions by 
mail if a stamped addressed envelope is inciosed 
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BEEF EXTRACT 
SATISFACTION 


Means Armour’ s 
Extract of Beef 


There is lots of difference in 
brands of Extract of Beef. Some 
contain a high percentage of moist- 
ure and salt, having but little flavor 
and body, which makes them very 
much cheaper i in quality and price 
thana highly concentrated prepara- 
tion like Armour’s Extract of Beef. 


The dealer that says a cheaper 
brand is just as good as Armour’s 
is not consulting your interests but 
his own pocket. Can you trust 
sucha dealer? Insist upon getting 
'xtractof Beet. 

It not only supplies body, color, 
and flavor, but aids in the diges- 
tion of other food, and to get “the 
full nourishment out of it without 
the help of drugs. It is a quieting 
cup for the invalid and convales- 
cent. A healthful drink for chil- 


dren, particularly those that are 
physic ally weak. 


Armour’s 


Here is what some constantusers 
say about Armour’s Extract of Beef: 


From a Massachusetts lady: 

“/ have kept house for over forty years, 
and in the homes of my three married 
daughters as well as in my own house there 
is always a supply of Armour’s Extract 
of Beef.” 

An Illinois lady: 

s Extract of Beef comes the 
nearest to ite the most important house- 
hold item to me. It saves much time and 
labor in the preparation of foods; t is 
palatable, healthful, and ready to use. “1, 
be served as a separate course at dinner 
or in gravies, and sauces, or as a whole 
meal for the invalid, and makes a very 
refre shing hot drink for o 
It has been one of the necessities in my 
housekeeping for ‘the past fifteen years.” 


“ Armour’ 


one who ts tired. 


‘Culinary Wrinkles 
tells how to use Armour’s Extract 
of Beef in the kitchen, the sick- 
room, and for chafing dish, etc. 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of metal 
cap from a jar of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef or a 2-cent stamp. 








Armour&®&Company 
Chicago 
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$15 a Week for a Family of Four 


By Maria Parloa 


This is the Second of a Series of Half-Hour Domestic Economy Talks. 
The Subject of the Next Article Will be “The Young Couple with a Maid” 





AST month we found that a family of two 
could, by careful management, live very 
plainly on ten dollars a week. This 

month it is a question of how double the 
number of people shall live on fifteen dollars 
aweek. If all the expenses doubled this 
would be a very difficult problem at the 
present high prices for food, rent, etc. But 
the increase of two members in a family need 
not mean much, if any, increase in fuel, light 
and rent. The personal expenses do double, 
aud it is here and in the table expenses that 
the increase is felt the most. The estimates 
which I give are for four adults. If the 
family consists of the parents and two young 
children there would have to be some re- 
arrangement of the division of the income. 
The money laid aside for carfares, recre- 
ation and church should be placed in the 
bank, and when the children are older it 
should go toward defraying their educational 
expenses 

No two individuals or families have exactly 

the same wants or tastes, therefore I do not 
expect any number of families to adopt in 
its entirety the division which I give below. 
The real value of the present article consists 
in showing, in black and white, where and 
how every dollar of the income may be 
spent. The inexperienced young couple may 
study the lists of expenditures, and, if they 
wish, rearrange them to suit their special 
needs 

In two short articles one cannot cover such 

a vast subject as the cost of living I want 
my housekeepers to feel free to write to me 
when they need advice along these lines, and 
I shall do what I can to help them. 


How $780 May be Divided 





Rent.. $120 Carfares $10 
Food 320 ©Literature 10 
Clothing 120 Church 15 
Fuel 40 Recreation 20 
Light 10 Charity 10 
Insurance 4 Incidentals 20 
Replenishing 20 Emergencies 25 
° 
Total $780 


Suggestions as to Rent 


IRST of all, the family must have shelter. 

The cost of this shelter will depend 
largely upon locality. In cities and large 
towns practically the same accommodation 
will cost double in a fashionable quarter that 
it would in a respectable but unfashionable 
locality. Nearness to the business portion of 
a town means much higher rents and less 
desirable surroundings than would be the 
case on the outskirts of atown. The exten- 
sion of the trolley into the country is doing 
much to make it possible for the worker in 
the town to have a little home and garden in 
the suburbs. When the hoine is at a distance 
from one’s work there will be the expense of 
carfares. Such carfares must be considered 
as part of the cost of shelter. For example, 
if a man pays nine dollars a month fora 
little home in the suburbs, and two dollars 
and a half for carfares in going and coming 
from his work, it will really mean that his 
rent is costing him eleven dollars and fifty 
cents. My own feeling is that the advantage 
of pure air, sunlight and the little garden 
makes the suburban home worth much more 
than would be a tenement, for the same price 
or less, in a crowded district. I should 
advise young people to plan for suburban 
homes, and, if possible, to own them. One's 
own home means so much 


The Food for a Year 


|‘ THE essentials of physical life food ranks 
with shelter. As the family increases in 
numbers the cost per capita is reduced, ifa 
servant is not employed The cost of food 
materials fluctuates from month to month. 
This is because market prices vary, and the 
materials change with the seasons. For this 
reason it has seemed to me best to give the 
cost for the year rather than for one month. 

In each section of the country certain kinds 
of foods are staples, while others are only 
used occasionally In the South the lists 
would call for more rice, hominy, cornmeal, 
bacon, sweet potatoes, etc., and less white 
potatoes, beans, apples, et« 

The amount appropriated for meat and fish 
does not admit of expensive cuts, but it will 
provide an abundance of this kind of nitrog 
enous food if a judicious selection is made 
and the meat is properly cooked 

If, instead of four adults, the family con- 
sists of parents and two children, the allow 
ance for tea and coffee should be cut in two 
The $7.20 resulting from this division should 
be spent for extra milk for the children 

I wish that i could impress upon my 
young housekeepers the importance of good 
bread There is health and economy in the 





well-baked nutty loaf, while, 
on the other hand, poor, under- 
baked bread means waste and 
dyspepsia. The loaves should 
not be large or over-risen 
Put them in a hot oven 
When well browned reduce 
the heat. Bake for one hour 
Cool in a current of fresh air 

To make the grocery list complete soap 
and starch were included. 


Groceries for the Year 


Flour $18.00 Dried beans $5.20 
Graham flour 4.80 Dried peas 1.80 
Cornmeal 300 Dried lentils 1.80 
Hominy 1.20 { prunes 
Rice 2.00 pried peaches 
Sreakfast cereals 3.60 a 4 apricots.. 5.50 
ruit 
Macaroni 1.56 | raisins 
lapioca 1.20 | currants 
Crackers 2.40 Canned corn 60 
Sugar 13.80 peas 1.44 
Molasses er 4.44 tomatoes 2.01 
Vinegar 1.00 fruit 2.00 
Salad oil ‘ 1.00 Baking powder. 1.50 
Cheese : 2.00 Yeast icenks 1.00 
Salt 1.00 Baking soda +25 
Cornstarch ‘ 20 Cream of tartar 60 
Coffee 7.20 Seasonings 2.00 
lea 7.20 Toilet soap 3 
Chocolate 4.20 Laundry soap 3.00 
Cocoa ' 3.00 Starch 1.20 
Tota $115.69 
Vegetables 
White potatoes $8.00 Carrots $0.25 
Sweet . 1.00 Turnips 5 
Green beans 1.00 Parsnips , 25 
Cabbage 1.00 Lettuce 1.00 
Cauliflower 1.00 Tomatoes 2.00 
Spinach 1.00 Corm.. 1.00 
Beets ‘ 75 Celery 1.00 
Onions s° 1.00 
Total $20.75 
Fresh Fruit 
Apples os .. $6.00 Cranberries $1.50 
Pears . +, .50 Rhubarb. 50 
Peaches .... 1,00 Lemons 1.00 
Small fruits 2.00 Oranges. + 2.00 
ee 50 Bananas 2.00 
Total €17 re) 
Milk $22.00 Meat and fish . $80.00 
Butte 39.00 Lard and suet 12.c0 
Eggs 12.0 
Total $165.0 
Grand total $318.44 


How to Use the Cheaper Cuts of Meat 


" MUST be remembered that all tough por- 
tions of meat should be cooked slowly and 
with moisture to make them tender. The 
moisture may be a bath of gravy or water, or 
it may be only afew spoonfuls of gravy in 
the pot, as in pot roast, or @ da casserole 
After the surface of the meat is seared the 
temperature surrounding it should never be so 
high as to cause the water or gravy to boil 

A leg of beef weighing nine pounds costs 
about thirty-five cents. The upper part is 
delicious either hot or cold, if cooked @ da 
casserole for five or six hours. A _ portion 
may be made intoastew. The lower part of 
the leg and the bones make an excellent soup. 
The cross rib piece of beef makes a good 
oven or pot roast The shoulder can be used 
as a pot roast or stewed. The flank is an 
economical piece for pot roast, stew or a da 
casserole 

A beef heart stuffed and baked for five hours 
in plenty of gravy makes an excellent dish. 

Calf’s pluck, sold for twenty cents, gives 
meat fortwo meals. Stuff and bake the heart. 
Rub salt into the tongue and jaws and let 
stand for three days; then boil. 

Simmer the breast of veal or mutton in 
well-seasoned gravy until tender. Let cool 
in the gravy, roll in dried breadcrumbs and 
brown over bright coals or in a hot oven. 

These are only a few of the many ways of 
utilizing the cheap cuts of meat. 


A Recipe for Scotch Broth 


ET two pounds of the neck or any of the 
tough parts of mutton. Take off the 
outside skin, which discard; cut the meat 
from the bones. Remove all the fat from the 
meat. Cut the lean meat into very small bits 
and put in a stew-pan. Put the bones in an- 
other stew-pan. Put a quart of water on the 
bones and simmer gently for two hours. Put 
three pints of water with the lean meat, then 
add three tablespoonfuls of washed pear] 
barley, two tablespoonfuls each of minced 
carrot, turnip and celery, and three of onion. 
Cook very slowly for three hours, then add 
the water from the bones, one heaping tea- 
spoonful of salt, a quarter of a teaspocnful 
of pepper, and one tablespoonful each of 
flour and butter cooked together until smooth 
and frothy. Cook for half an hour. Add 
one teaspoonful of minced parsley and serve 


Ragouts of Vegetables 


F MY young housekeepers of limited means 
will learn how to make ragofits with vege- 
tables they will be able to economize on meat 
and yet provide their tables with savory and 
nutritious dishes. These vegetable ragofits 
when properly prepared are delicious, but 
when carelessly prepared they are not satisfac- 
tory. The woman who is not willing to take 
pains in the smallest detail should not attempt 
to make them I shall give one rule which 


will serve for a model. The meat used may 
be a little ham, bacon, pork, mutton, or \he 
neck, feet, heart and gizzard of a fowl. I 
sometimes make them without meat, making 
a sauce with sweet drippings, flour and 
water, and cooking the vegetables in this 


Ragout of Turnip and Potato 


. about four ounces of pork or smoked 
bacon into small squares and put in 
an enameled stew-pan and over a moderate 
fire. Cook slowly, stirring frequently, until 
the meat is brown, then draw the stew-pan to 
the side of the range Take out the browned 
meat and put into the fat in the stew-pan two 
level tablespoonfuls of flour; stir over the 
fire until a light brown, then draw back toa 
cooler place and gradually add one pint of 
cold water, stirring all thetime. Finish with 
a pint of hot water, a tablespoonful of salt 
and one-fourth of a teaspoonful of pepper 
Add the browned meat and place the stew 
pan where the contents will hardly bubble for 
one hour. At the end of this time add three 
pints each of turnips and potatoes, pared and 
cut into good-sized regular pieces Put the 
stew-pan over the hot fire and when the 
contents boil skim carefully; then draw back 
where the ragofit will hardly bubble for two 
hours. Have the cover of the stew-pan 
drawn a little to one side that the dish may 
be ventilated Taste to see if seasoned 
enough, and serve very hot This dish may 
be cooked in one hour by omitting to 
simmer the sauce an hour and cooking the 


vegetables but one hour The flavor is not 
quite so rich and mellow as with the long 
cooking. A little onion may be added if it 


is liked. One pound of the cheap parts of 
mutton may be used instead of the pork or 
bacon. Remove the skin, cut the meat into 
small pieces, and brown in two tablespoonfuls 
of sweet drippings; take out the meat and 
proceed as above. 


Menus for One Week 

HE following menus are planned for the 
month of August, when vegetables are 
generally abundant and cheap. The suppers 
are light. However, in cold weather there 
should always be one substantial hot dish 
for supper. Should the dinner be served at 
night the supper menu will answer for the 
luncheon. The food materials for the week 
will cost about six dollars. 
SUNDAY DINNER 


BREAKFAST Scotch Broth 


Cereal Regent of Fernipe and 
oLlavoes 
Rolls Radishes ~ 
Coft Crackers and Cheese 
— Coffee 
DINNER SUPPER 


Milk Toast Cold Bread 
Sliced Peaches 


Cookies Tea 


Fricassee of Chicken 
B iled Rix e 
3aked Sweet Potatoes 
3erry Pudding, Nutmeg 

Sauce THURSDAY 

—- BREAKFAST 

SUPPER Cereal 

Bread and Butter Fried Bacon 


Graham Muffins Coffee 


DINNER 
Bean Soup 
Cold Roast Beef 
Cereal Baked Potatoes Corn 
Creamed Salt Fish 


Crackers Chocolate 


MONDAY 


BREAKFAST 


Bread Pudding, Egg 
3aked Potatoes Sauce 


) st 7 2 . 
Toast Coffee Supran 


Escalloped Potatoes 
Biscuit 
Cinnamon Rolls Tea 


DINNER 
Chicken Soup 
Macaroni in White Sauce 
Sliced Tomatoes 


FRIDAY 


Graham Pudding, Golden 
at Pudding, Golc BREAKFAST 


Sauce 
a Cereal 
SUPPER 3eef and Potato Hash 
~o ‘ol F: 
Crone Siciet Beat Corn Bread Cold Bread 
Toast Coffee 
Gingerbread Tea DINNER 
soiled Fish, Egg Sauce 
TUESDAY Soiled Potatoes 


BREAKFAST Summer Squash 
Cucumbers 


Rice Pudding 


Cereal 
Escalloped Potatoes 


Corn Bread SUPPER 
Toast Coffee Cold Bread 
= Griddle Cakes 
DINNER Tea Cake Tea 
Cross Rib Roast, Brown 
Gravy SATURDAY 


Boiled Potatoes " 
; sREAKFAST 
Green Beans 


= Creamed Potatoes 
Lettuce Salad 


Escalloped Fish Toast 
Coffee 


DINNER 
Baked Beans 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Boiled Corn 


WEDNESDAY Snow Pudding 


BREAKFAST SUPPER 





SUPPER 
White and Graham Bread 
Apple Sauce 
Gingerbread Cocoa 


Cereal Cold Beans 
Baking Powder Biscuit Baking Powder Biscuit 
Omelet Cocoa Tea Cake Tea 








FY CHE RE's a heap of differ- 
] ence between the ordinary 
cheese sandwich and the 

sandwich that's spread with Im- 
perl il Cheese. Let the children once 
get a taste of Imperial Cheese, and 
there be less call for cake. It's such 
pure, wholesome, delicious food, so 
different in its taste and flavor from 
ordinary cheese that it will be a revela- 
tion of what delight can be gotten out 
of diet so simple as this rhis cheese 
is of such consistency that it can be 
spread on crackers or bread like butter 
— never becomes hard or dry. It lends 
itself to a great many different ways 
of serving. It meets every requirement 
of an ideal food: the highest percent- 
age of nutrition, a delicate flavor and 
a rich creamy taste, with just a per- 
ceptible touch of piquancy. 

Sold in opal jars at all grocers ; 

prices from 10 cents up. 

A. F. MacLaren Imperial Cheese Co., L't'd 


Detroit, Mich., 
and Toronto, Canada 











FOUNDED 1815 


This is the trade mark of a firm of ninety years’ ex 
perience in the manufacture of mustard the ancient 
house of Stickney & l’oor Their long experience has 
taught them the best ways to make mustard 


Stickney 


& Poor’s Mustard 


is absolutely pure, natural color, clean flavored, 
and very stiong. That is what you want in 
mustard — strength, for it is easy enough to 
make a strong mustard mild by adding common 
flour, but you can’t make a weak mustard 
strong. ‘Stickney & Poor's”’ is absolutely pure 
It does mof contain any artificial coloring. Its 
superior strength is the result of using high grade 
seed asa foundation. Mustard aids the digestion. 
FREE ] If your grocer does not sell Stickney 
@ & Poor's Mustard you can obtain a 
full size can of it free by sending the name and 
address of yourself and of your grocer to 


STICKNEY & POOR SPICE CO., 182 State St., Boston 











Would you have 


Fine Teeth? 


Take 
proper 
precau- 
tions to 
prevent 
early 
decay. 


USE 
‘| DR. SHEFFIELD’S 
CREME DENTIFRICE 


In use since 1850, 
For Sale Everywhere. 














REDUCED RATES on Household 
Goods to or from Colorado, California, 
Ww mand Oregon. Write 
BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. 
Dep. A, 95 Washington 8t., Chicago. 


Quick washer. Frank Siddalls Soap washe 
clothes one-half quicker than common soap N 
boiling. No scalding necessary with this soa} 
Try it next washday Get it of grocers, departme=' 
stores, and mail-order houses 


FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., PHILADELFHI4 
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EADACHES r 

are for the ’ 

most part the i} a 
result of bad feeding f ay \ ~ 
and bad breathing ant: pt -? 


The first is the more / — 
frequent cause ph a, 
Headache people, as Ait > 
a rule, do not select ; Gt 
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food to repair the DRAWN BY JOHN BOYD 
body or to bring 

health, but eat hurriedly what they like and 
to satisfy ‘‘hunger.’’ Sick-headache women 
—and this condition is most prevalent among 
women —eat too much yeast bread, drink too 
much with meals, and eat too many sweets 
and meats. Bread to them is the “ staff of 
life,’’ and while they have no life, which is 
health, they go on eating ill-adapted food 
and taking useless drugs, to alleviate pre 
ventable troubles. 

The ignorance that prevails on the subject 
of man’s food is astonishing. When we have 
fine dogs, cows or horses we immediately 
buy and study all the best books upon the 
care and feeding of these animals, and at the 
same time give our children, poor things, 
what they like, or more often what is con 
venient. Health is under the control of vital 
laws, and, while we must all give up our 
lives sooner or later, let us be alive while 
we live. 

I should be ashamed to break an engage- 
ment, or spoil a day of my life, with a 
headache from a preventable cause. We 
are coming, I am sure, to the time when over 
eating, will be looked upon with the same 
disfavor as over-drinking For the welfare 
of our children we should be temperate in 
all things. We must build humanity, not 
tear it down. Note the mortality of the 
young in this country and you will see at 
once that something is radically wrong with 
their feeding. 


Some Things Which Cause Headaches 


UGARS, sweet foods of all sorts, are the 

most frequent cause of headaches. A lack 
of green vegetables and fruits in one’s dietary 
is perhaps the second greatest cause. Over- 
eating —three meals a day without exercise — 
produces not only headaches, but also other 
serious diseases that follow in their trail 
Vital energy, as well as muscular power, be- 
comes sluggish The brain and the liver 
give out, and we have what is known as 
‘\biliousness,’’ a condition in which the 
stomach and intestines are overworked, the 
tongue coated, and the bodily secretions 
changed. The liver becomes engorged and 
congested, and constipation is the first result. 
These conditions, if allowed to continue, 
produce obesity, or extreme thinness, gout 
and many kindred troubles. It is not neces- 
sary to be “‘ bilious.’’ Such conditions are, 
however, frequently and most fortunately 
accompanied by nausea and vomiting, which 
relieves one quickly for the time being — but 
woe to the person who does not heed these 
warnings of Nature. The penalties become 
more and more severe with each attack, until 
not only the liver, but the kidneys as well, 
are involved and are beyond the relief of 
drugs. Prevent rather than cure, I beg of 
you. Prevention is hopeful; cure is doubt- 
ful. Prevention is easy; cure is at the end 
of a long, tiresome and unattractive road. 
Health is made and retained by using pure 
water, pure air, and sufficient pure food to 
suit the occupation and climate. 

Bad combinations of good foods will also 
frequently produce headaches. Coffee with 
cream and sugar will disagree, where black, 
clear coffee might be beneficial. In fact, I 
have frequently relieved a severe headache 
caused by heat, and fatigue from long trav- 
eling, with a cup of clear, hot coffee taken 
slowly, without other food. A few almonds 
thoroughly masticated, will relieve headache 
caused by acute indigestion, while a large 
number of almonds, or those browned in 
grease and salted, will produce headache. 


A Great Many People Eat Too Much 


O GET the greatest good from our daily 

foods we should understand the simple 
physiological effects of our common foods 
under different conditions. Greens, such as 
spinach and dandelions, for instance, are 
medicinal, or healthful, as I prefer to call it, 
when simply cooked. When they are boiled 
with meat they are most unhealthful. Simply 
cooked in salt water they prevent headaches 
by keeping the intestines in good active 
condition. 

Most idle women eat too much. Heat and 
energy are interchangeable. In hot weather 
the over-eater suffers from heat and stores 
fat; in winter, from lack of exercise and 
from over-hot rooms, he stores some fat, 
ind devotes most of his time to colds and 
la grippe.’’ A stove constantly crammed 
with fuel, if the draught is good, soon burns 
ut, and unless the ashes are constantly re- 
moved the draught is cut off and the fire dies 
ut. It is the same way with a human 
being; over-eating not only taxes the digest- 
‘ve system, but also puts a great strain on 
the flues, the excretory organs, the skin, 
\ver and kidneys. 

Those who are inclined to indigestion, 
‘ biliousness,’’ and their followers, should 
not eat soft yeast bread, without drying or 
making it into zwieback and then ‘nasticating 


it thoroughly 
from yeasty taste, be light and porous, with 
out sogginess, sugar or shortening. If one 
is accustomed to eating a large quantity cut 
it down gradually, and use either brown or 
whole wheat bread or unleavened bread well 


All good bread should be free 


buttered. Do not use bran bread. It is irri 
tating to the bowels and frequently crowds 
from the intestines a great deal of undigested 
food. Food eaten and not used for body 
building is worse than waste. 

The best breads grow stale the most slowly. 
Make a portion of each baking into pulled 
bread or zwieback. Soft breads are objec 
tionable even tothe most robust. They form 
damp, tough, insoluble masses when masti- 
cated, which cannot be penetrated by the 
gastric juices. If coffee or tea is taken at 
the same meal with soft bread, or hard 
breads softened in these liquids, even a 
strong person is apt to have a form of indi 
gestion known to many as “ heartburn.”’ 
Warm breads, such as beaten biscuit, muffins 
and milk biscuits, are preferable to soft yeast 
breads 

Depend upon food rather than drugs to 
cure you of digestive derangements. I can- 
not think of a single active drug that does 
not more or less derange the digestion 

Constipation, with its accompanying head 
aches, is due principally to soft breads, soft 
foods such as cereal mushes, and a lack of 
raw green vegetables, fruits and olive oil or 
other uncooked fats as butter and cream, or 
fatty nuts. Avoid sweets; coming as they 
do at the end of a meal, they generate an 
excess of organic acids and cause ‘‘ sour 
stomach ’’ and flatulency 


Errors in Diet Cause Half of Our Diseases 


HE custom of eating two nitrogenous 

courses at the same meal, as fish and meat, 
is wrong Fish or meat would be much 
better. You are less liable to over-eat. The 
heavy course dinners of the rich soon make 
poor, jaded stomachs. ‘‘ Higher civiliza- 
tion’’ seeks for a constant change. Variety 
is necessary. All foods as Nature gives them 
to us are valuable. Changed and doctored 
as they are by man, and spoiled as they are 
by cooking, they are fraught with evil 
Errors in diet and over-eating cause more 
than half of the diseases of our modern life 
Those who have headaches from sluggish 
liver or constipation should eat but two 
meals a day. An abundance of clear, cold 
(not iced) water, taken early in the morning, 
followed by a fast of three or four hours, 
will in a short time cure most persons of 
‘*biliousness.’’ The remaining two meals 
must, of course, be consistent, and composed 
of well-made, ‘clear soups, boiled, baked, 
roasted or stewed beef, mutton, chicken, and 
an occasional bit of fish, a small amount of 
such starchy foods as potato and rice, always 
a green vegetable, one raw if possible, or 
some raw fruits. No liquids should be taken 
with the meals, except a glass of water at 
the close. 

Use the green vegetables that are in 
season. We have during the summer and 
autumn green peas, corn, tomatoes, new 
beets, cabbage, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, 
eggplant, cucumbers, peppers, string-beans, 
onions, squash, lettuce and cress, and such 
fruits as berries, currants, apples, grapes, 
pears, peaches and melons; in the winter 
and spring, celery, cabbage, kale, lettuce, 
endive, chicory, turnips, old beets, carrots, 
parsnips, salsify, onions, spinach and arti- 
chokes, and such fruits as bananas, dates, 
ligs, prunes, oranges, grapefruit, apples, 
winter pears and cranberries. The variety is 
equal, but our lack of thought and a wish for 
easy housekeeping have led us to use tinned 
summer vegetables in winter. Then if we 
use the same meats the year round our table 
grows monotonous, appetite lags, and then 
we resort to tonics —and have headaches. 

One fact stands out prominently: the 
perfectly well are to be found chiefly among 
those who lead an active life, eat moderately 
of good, attractive, wholesome foods, spend 
a good part of their time in the open air, 
sleep in well-ventilated rooms, and use 
water freely inside and outside. 


Meat Should be a Luxury as We Grow Older 


S WE grow older more care must be 
taken in the amount and selection of 
food, even if we are perfectly well. The 
lighter meats, such as lamb and poultry, may 
well take the place of beef. 

It would be better to cut down the meat to 
twice a week. Make it a luxury rather than 
a daily routine. Substitute at first such 
animal foods as eggs and milk; then change 
to nut foods and the legumes, using meats in 
between, never at the same meal. And do 
not forget the green succulent vegetables 
and fruits. Change your habits slowly. 
Use common-sense in al! matters pertaining 
to health. Fads of all sorts come and go. 








The ‘‘ raw food ’"’ fad 
is following theexclu 
sive meat and the 
cereal and fruit diet, 
and is giving its 
victims a hard and 
strenuous life. As 
each kind of food in- 
fluences and provides 
its own gastric secre 
tions it Is quite easy 
for one to determine which foods are best 
adapted to certain conditions. <A “‘‘ fullness 
after meals proves that too much food has 
been eaten. A severe pain shows that the 
food is of the wrong sort, or it may have been 
bolted. Flatulency shows that one has taken 
too much sugar and starch, and perhaps too 
much liquid, in the form of warm drinks, tea 
and coffee. Do not eat stale or doubtful 
foods. Economy is a virtue. But it is not 
economy to save a few cents by getting stale 
meats or partly decayed vegetables 

In summing up we find that most headaches 
are cured by regular habits, careful diet, 
composed chiefly of well-made whole wheat 
bread, raw fresh fruits, succulent vegetables 
and a little lean meat, or eggs or milk, all 
being well masticated, and a goodly quantity 
of cool water, taken at the close of the meal, 
or between meals 

Do not eat the same foods every day, but 
change constantly, to keep up the appetite 
and strengthen digestion 





What to Eat and What to Avoid 


Do NoT EAT, or drink, if you are subject 
to headaches 


Cherries Nuts and meais, eggs 
Berries milk at same meal 
Thick soup Tea, unless very weak 
Pork and carefully made 
Shellfish Plums 
Pink-fleshed fish, as sal- Cereal mushes 

mon, shad and catfish Veal 
Fatty foods Game 


Chocolate with meals 
Liquids with meals 


Cocoa with meals 
Parsnips 


Radishes Yellow turnips 

Hot breads gread, except whole 

Rich entrées wheat 

Sweets of any kind Fried foods 

Mayonnaise salad Cakes 

Foods highly seasoned Puddings 
with salt and pepper Pies 

Iced foods Pickles 

Milk with meals Spices 

Eyes and meats at same Cheese dishes 
meal Fruits stewed with sugar 

Milk and meats at same Common soft buttered 
meal toast 

Milk and eges at same Mashed Potatoes with 
meal butter 


BuT YOU MAY EAT 


A little thin soup Potatoes twice a week, 
Milk at meals without vlain boiled, baked, 
meat . creamed or stewed, or 
Beef, mutton and chicken mashed and then 
boiled, broiled or baked, browned in the oven 
once a day Brown bread 
White-fleshed fish, broiled Corn bread 
or planked Grapes 
Calf’s brains Aun occasional orange 
Spaghetti An occasional peach 
Boiled rice four times a Grapefruit 
week, or every day in Steamed figs 


place of potatoes Prunes stewed without 
Daintily-cooked, watery sugar 
vegetables Apples 
Whole wheat bread All green salads with 


Eggs, steamed, soft-boiled 
or frothed 


French dressing 
A few groundnuts 
Buttermilk, clabber Coffee without sugar or 
Junket once in a while for cream once or twice a 
luncheon day 
Tripe, carefully cooked Tomatoes in every way 
Macaroni, with tomato except fried and stewed 
and Parmesan Cooked cucumbers 


A Few Menus for August 


BREAKFAST DINNER 
A Cup of Clear Coffee Clam Broth 


— Planked White Fish, 
Butter and Lemon Sauce 


Creamed Potatoes 
Cucumber Salad 
Coffee 


DINNER 
Clear Soup 
Broiled Steak, Lemon 
Parsley Sauce 
Green Peas 
Lettuce, French Dressing 
loasted Water Crackers 


LUNCHEON 


Cream of Pea Soup, 


— Crofitons 
SUPPER Tongue in Jelly, Tomato 
Sauce 


> T P a 
Panned Tomatoes Lettuce Salad 


Brown Bread New Apple Sauce 
String-Bean Salad Wafers 





LUNCHEON DINNER 
Tomato Soup 

Broiled Chops 
Creamed Potatoes 


Tomatoes, French 
Dressing 


Brown Bread 


Cup of Clear Soup 
Boiled Beef 
New Cabbage 
Baked Tomatoes 
Lettuce and Cress Salad 
Wafers Coffee 


DINNER 
LUNCHEON 
Clear Soup 
Roasted Chicken 
Boiled Rice 
Stewed Cucumbers 


Lettuce and Tomato 
Salad DINNER 


Lettuce and Apple Salad 
Whole Wheat Bread 
Mixed Nuts 


Toasted Crackers Tomato Cocktail 
Coffee Tripe and Mushrooms 
Boiled Rice 
Stewed Corn Peas 
Broiled Tomatoes, Cream Lettuce Salad 
Sauce Waters Ripe Cheese 
Corn Bread Black Coffee 





LUNCHEON 


NOTE — Next month (September) Mrs. Rorer will! start a 
new series of articles, on “When a Young Couple Just 
Begin,’’ in which she will try to help the young bride in 
her first housekeeping. The subject of the first article will 
be “* Meals That are Just Enough for Two.” 
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A FEW TIMELY 
HINTS 


About the Superiority of Pure Gelatine 
over Mixed or Flavored Gelatine 
By CHARLES B. KNOX 

WAS the originator of the “sweet’’ pack- 

ave of gelatine. I called it Knox’s Crvs- 
tallized Fruit Gelatine. {| made it just as good 
as I knew how, but I found out, after six 
months, that I could not guarantee this package, 
so | stopped making it. 

I had four flavors — Raspberry, Strawberry, 
Orange and Lemon. To these | added color- 
ing, citric acid and sugar, so that all a house- 
keeper had to do was to dissolve it in one pint 
of boiling water and set it away to cool, It 
Seemed as if it ought to be a good thing, but 
after the goods had been on the grocers’ shelves 
for a time, a chemical action took place in the 
package, making these goods almost tasteless, 
and it was a case of taking that package back 
to the factory in order to keep the name of 
Knox’s Gelatine good. Then I abandoned it, 
and made up my mind I would pay my strict 
attention to a pure gelatine, for it seemed a 
shame for a woman to pay 10c for a pint of 
jelly against 12'%c for two quarts. Or, in other 
words, she got a quart and a pint extra for 2%c, 
and added her own sugar and flavoring, and 
knew that she was putting in the best things of 
each kind 

Every housekeeper studies how to have a 
good but economical table. If she will tigure 
that eight sweetened packages costing 80c 
make the same amount of jelly—and | am 
perfectly safe in saying not as good a jelly — 
as two packages of Knox's Gelatine that cost 
25c, and 10c will buy the sugar and flavoring 
to put in Knox's Gelatine, there will be a sav- 
ing to the housekeeper of 45c, and this will 
allow you to have some nice dish extra. Can 
you afford to lose this 45c? But the main 
question is, can you afford to give your family 
a dessert in which you do not know that every 
ingredient is pure ? 


ICE CREAM 
Ice cream is good at any time during the year, but 
especially now. If vou add one teaspoonful of Knox’s 
Gelatine to vour milk in making ice cream you use a 
smaller amount of cream and have the finest ice cream, 
and it will have the taste, appearance 
and consistency as if you had used al! 
cream. 1 have eaten some mighty 
good ice cream in which there was 
not a bit of cream, but just the gelatine 
added to the milk 
My booklet —*' Dainty Desserts for 
Dainty People ''— Free—tells you how 
to do this, and I would like to send it 
to you for the name of your grocer. If 
he doesn't sell Knox's Gelatine, if sou 
will send me 4c in stamps, I will send 
you a pint package for you totry. 


ENTER THE 1905 PRIZE CONTEST 
open to all In 1904 I gave a Steinway Piano, a 
check for $200, and a check for $100. Information Free. 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 


13 KNOX AVENUE, JOHNSTOWN, NEW YORK. 


NEW FOOD 


for INFANTS and INVALIDS 


Taro is a very nutritious and 
delicious vegetable grown in 
great quantities on plantations 
under water in Hawaii. It is 
the chief food of all Hawaiians. 

It has a peculiar but very de- 
licious and appetizing taste. 

For seven or eight years prac 
tically all physicians in Hawaii 
have been prescribing Taro-ena 
—a condensed, cooked, unsweet- 
ened form of ‘Taro— for Infants, 
Invalids and people with deli- 
cate stomachs. 

During the last two years, 
Taro-ena has spread rapidly 
throughout the Pacitic coast and 
as soon as its remarkable quali- 
ties as a food for infants and in- 
valids have become known by 
physicians, it has been pre 
scribed to the exclusion of cereal 
malted, sweetened, artificial, and 
pre-digested foods. 


a, 














Taro-ena is the most nutritious, easily digested food 
known. The weakest stomach can digest it without distress 


Hawaiians claim that it ‘‘ digests itself.’’ Children tease 
for it It makes weaning easy It grows strong bone and 
muscle and develops perfect digestion. Invalids enjoy it 


and gain the needed strength. Prevents Summer 
Digestive Troubles. — 

It is always ready; simply stir in milk or ae “ 
water and give in bottle, glass or spoon — >a Pal 1 

It is served in hospitals preceding and 
following critical operations, and in all bes 
cases of sickness where a food is required | +S as 
to give strengthening nourishment with 
out tax upon digestion 

Our new pamphlet entitled ‘ laro-ena, 
The Food That Digests Itself'’ contains 
an interesting description of the Taro in 
dustry written by the leading physician 
of Hawaii. It also reports a great many 
cases showing how easy to digest, how 
delicious and how wonderfully successful 
Taro-ena is as the natural unsweetened food for infants 
and invalids. The pamphlet is free for the asking 


Send 10c for Trial Size 


Enough for Four Meals 


If you buy a regular size, 50c., large size $1.00, hospital size 
$3.00 of your druggist or by mai! of us, and send us the crest from 
top of box, we will mail you free a beautiful 8 x 29 photo-engraving 
of the famous Hawaiian watering place “ Waikiki Beach No 
advertising on it; elegant for framing 


TARO FOOD CO., Box L, Danbury, Conn., Agents 


Wash quickly. Start wash-day with Frank 
Siddalis Soap and you're done by the time you 
are usually well-begun. Get it of grocers, 
department stores and mail order houses. 


FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., PHILADELPHIA 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































Beautiful America 


Conducted by J. Horace McFarland, President of the American Civic Association 


The Last Call on Billboard Removal 


RIDAY, 
ber 1 
day for 

ceipt of 
and 


Septem 
is the last 
the re- 
photographs 
details in the 
second prize contest 
for the removal of 
objectionable advertising signs I am there 
fore again presenting the prize offer, calling 
attention, also, to some ways by which bill- 
board removal can be effected within its terms. 

No one should mistake the purpose of this 
prize offer. It is to produce, in as many 
communities as possible, ‘‘ the greatest im 
provement in the landscape or neighborhood 
effected by the removal of the advertise- 
ments ”’ 

Intending competitors will please note the 
requirements that both ‘‘ before’’ and ‘‘ after’’ 
pictures must be made from the same stand- 
point— exactly the same, if possible, with 
the same camera and lens, and at the same 
hour of the day. To get the two pictures as 
nearly alike as possible, except for the signs 
in the ‘‘ before’’ photograph, is the idea. It 
will be wise, therefore, when making the 
first picture, actually to measure the location 
in such a way that tie camera may be placed, 
for the second picture, in the same spot 


N BEGINNING an effort for billboard re- 
| moval I would suggest, in the first place, 
a courteous request, made to the owner of the 
property upon which the signs exist. Tell 
him of the general and growing feeling that 
billboards are an offense to good taste, and 
very poor advertising. Tell him, also, of 
the purpose of your effort, and show him the 
page of ‘‘ before’’ and “‘after’’ photographs in 
the March issue of THE 
JOURNAL. Don’t scold, 








DO not think it of much use to apply to 

the large national sign advertising con 
cerns. All their feeling and education is 
toward using the prominent and beautiful 
spots to make advertising more “‘ striking "’ 
and obtrusive. Often, however, the concerns 
which pay them for the signs are more sus- 
ceptible, for they depend upon public con- 
fidence and good-will for business. 

Therefore, to move on a sign that carries 
the announcement of an article of general 
sale operations may be begun upon the prop- 
erty owner, and continued upon the adver- 
tisers. A courteous note to the advertiser 
should be written; and any active reader of 
these words can secure among her friends the 
sending of from five to ten postal-cards o1 
letters, asking for the removal of a particular 
sign. If the address of the advertiser does 
not appear write something like this to the 
retailer of the article: 

Mr.—— The sign advertising Spinks’s Soap, 
which you sell, as shown at ——— (name exact loca- 
tion), is unpleasant to me and to many others who 
believe that obtrusive announcements like this are 
repellent and harmful. Will you not use your influ- 
ence to have it removed, and thus earn the gratitude 
and respect of those who are working for a more 
beautiful America? 

Yours truly, ——— ——- 


The wording of these letters will not 
matter, so long as they are courteous, and 
are brief and definite. Always mention some 


obtain a definite prom 
ise of its removal 
Another committee 
could call upon sev 
eral scores of ac- 
quaintances, asking 
the writing of cards o1 
letters, or the making of a personal request 
forthe sign removal. Yet another committee 
could collect money to pay the expense of the 
campaign and the cost of removing the bill- 
board, if consent be obtained. The more 
people who can be interested to the point of 
actually working the better will be the result 

It will often be found that placing signs on 
billboards is more a habit than anything 
else, so far as the advertiser is concerned. 
He is canvassed and urged by the sign men, 
and he yields to their urgency. When he is 
canvassed and urged by those opposed to 
signs, whose efforts are disinterested, he is 
quite as likely to yield. 


N A LONG and steady effort the legal end of 
the signboard nuisance —for such it ought 

to be esteemed — is worth attention. Get an 
interested attorney to prepare an ordinance or 
town law, taxing billboards, prohibiting their 


existence within say five hundred feet of 
a park, parkway or public square (as in 
Boston), and placing them under city con 
trol. The tax should be designed to prevent 


the erection of very long or very high struc- 
tures. Those erecting the billboards should 
be made to assume all risk of accident or 
damage resulting from the falling down or 
breaking of their erections, should be charged 
with the cleaning of the sidewalk close by, 
and should be made responsible for the 
sanitary condition of the 
space back of the boards. 





don’t abuse; talk pleas- a 
antly, assuming that the 
billboard owner has not 
previously realized the 
offensiveness of the staring 


signs 

If you have made the 
‘*before’’ photograph show | N 
it to him. Point out the 


fact that he may, through 
the public-spirited action 
you are asking him to take, 
secure considerable good- 
will, and possibly start a 
movement that wil! greatly 
benefit the community. 
Tell him that beautiful 
townsattract visitors, while 
ugly places repel them. 
Do not insist on an 
answer at the first inter- 
view unless you are able to 
make it just what you want 
tact, and more tact, 
and again tact; call several 


Use 


times, eachtime witha fresh $250 as 
approach to the subject, or $150 as 
with a new picture to show. $100 as 

$75 as 


OOK at the dack of the 
[° sign you are working 
to have removed. It is 
probable that the billboard 
conceals tin cans, unpleas- 
ant weeds, old bricks, and 
other débris or garbage. 
Make a photograph of this 
part of the billboard; and 
here let me advise you as to 
how to have this photo- 
graph most effectively ugly. 
There is in any pile of rub- 





FIRST, one photograph to show a fence, barn, house, 
or other surface, or a field or lot in city or country, upon which are displayed 
painted or papered advertisements which have been placed there in the ordinary 
course of advertising business, and have been displayed for at least three months. 


truth of the statement made. 


editors, the greatest 
removal of the advertisements. 

But /wo photographs are wanted in each set, both 
exactly the same point of view. 


$750 in Prizes 


For Billboard Removal Photographs 


ORDER to encourage those who are trying to remove objec- 
tionable signs we repeat the offer made in the March Journal. 
Each set offered in this competition to consist of two photographs only: 


SECOND, one photograph to show the same location (from the same stand 
point if possible) 


The photographs to be accompanied by a signed guarantee of the owner of the prop- 
erty that the advertisements or billboard in question were erected for advertising purposes, 
and not for the purpose of entering this competition, and that all advertising features will 
be permanently kept off the building, fence, rocks or other surface photographed; or, if a 
billboard, that it has been permanently removed. 
the pastor of a church in the same city or town, certifying /o Ais own knowledge of the 
The guarantee to be accompanied by a statement, not 
exceeding one hundred words, giving the exact location of the advertisement or billboard, 
and reciting how the removal was secured. 


a First Prize 
a Second Prize 
a Third Prize 
a Fourth Prize 


Good sets of photographs not awarded prizes may be purchased at not less than $15 a set. 
The prizes will be awarded to those photographs which show, in the judgment of the 
in the landscape or neighborhood effected by the 
The right to withhold all awards is reserved. 


improvement 


THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ BEAUTIFUL AMERICA ”’ 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


On or before September 1, 1905 


outbuilding, billboard 


with the advertisement features permanently removed. 


This guarantee to be countersigned by 


$50 as a Fifth Prize 
$125 in sums of $25 each 
as Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, 
Ninth and Tenth Prizes 


before’? and “‘after’’ from 
The photographs, signed guarantee and 100-word article 
must be sent together in one envelope, or flat package, the sender prepaying ful) letter 
postage, and inclosing return postage, addressed to 


This law or enactment 
could declare all billboards 
not conforming to its re- 
quirements to be public 
nuisances, and as such re- 
movable. 


XCEEDINGLY good 
work may be done by 
managing to use for gardens 
(by consent of the owners) 


vacant lots that would 
otherwise be fenced with 
signs. A little money thus 


expended will help mightily 
in several ways. Particu 
lar attention should be paid 
to those cases where the sign 
people have succeeded in 
obtaining permission to 
cover all of a barn or out- 
building with grotesque 
coloration and advertising. 
Usually consent has been 
obtained by the offer of 
some cash and free paint. 
The best point of combat is 
to point out the actual re- 
duction of the selling value 
of any property so treated 
Try to make the owner see 
his interest; shame him, if 
thatcanbedone. Buy him 
plain paint, to cover the 
sign indecency; get for him 
quickly-growing vines, to 
hasten the change from 
ugliness to beauty. Here 
again pictures will helpa 
great deal. Show him an- 
other house without signs; 
show how ‘‘tough’’ the 








bish some one most offen- 

sive thing, near which the 

camera should be placed, so that there is one 
most obtrusive object. 

A good line of argument to use, if the 
billboard owner is in business in your city, 
is to tell him of the unpopularity of the ugly 
sign, and to back this up by having others 
who believe as you do also speak to him. 
When he sees that some who are doing busi- 
ness with him are interested in getting rid of 
the sign he will be likely to think more 
seriously of what is being urged upon him. 


S IMETIMES—indeed, usually—the 
money consideration paid for the bill- 
board erection or privilege is the only reason 
for its continuance. I havea friend, a man of 
considerable means, on whose vacant and 
agreeably green corner lots a great billboard 
had been erected for a rental of fifteen dollars 
a year. One day we drove by, and I asked 
him whether he really admired the condition 
of things. He admitted that his ideas had 
changed, and then voluntarily said: ‘‘ The 
year will expire in August, for which I have 
been paid in advance, and then the billboard 
will come down and stay down! He had 
felt the current movement for public beauty. 
But if the money is in the way it is not im- 
possible to meet that objection Find out 
how little money will induce your billboard 
man to remove the signs permanently, and 
then endeavor to raise it among those who 
sympathize with your effort 


particular sign, and do not be afraid to sign 
the letter, giving your residence. There is 
almost sure to be a prompt reply. It may 
not be favorable—I am reminded of a bad 
case of sign desecration that had been at- 
tacked by a number of people, the perpetrator 
of which told me that he considered the 
sign in question very good advertising, be- 
cause it attracted much attention, and he had 
had many letters about it. When I asked 
whether the letters were favorable or other- 
wise he would not reply, which answered 
the question, of course, and I made my point 
that unpleasant notoriety does not pay, ..d 
that there is advertising that repels business 
instead of attracting it. 





LL I have written is of individual effort, 
because that is at the bottom of this work. 
Collective work, however, is most powerful 
if the elements in it are each willing to use 
individual as well as united influence. Get 
your Beautiful America Club, or Improvement 
Society, to join in the effort, and take it up 
systematically. Not only is the work worthy, 
but in addition the possible prize can undoubt- 
edly be used to advantage. 

For this combined or society work it 
might be well to appoint several committees. 
One, composed of from three to five members, 
could call at once on the property owner or 
advertiser, courteously presenting the case 
of the objectionable billboard, and seeking to 





premises in question look 
in comparison. 

Work in the same way on those who paint 
fences and rocks and country bridges. By 
operating on the owners and the advertisers 
both some result can surely be had. 

After all, I believe it is safe to say that 
fully seventy-five per cent. of the objection- 
able advertising of the country is planned to 
appeal to women. If, then, the millions of 
women who have opportunity to read these 
words choose to resent this unpleasant appeal 
it will stop, and stop in a hurry! 


T WILL be remembered that I mentioned 
some months ago the refusal of the great 
Pennsylvania Railroad to permit any signs 
about its stations or upon its ‘‘ right-of-way.’’ 
It is tremendously encouraging to be able to 
announce that this passive hostility is to be 
changed to active effort against the obtrusive 
signs defiantly thrust upon the patrons of this 
great railroad by. erections just outside the 
right-of-way. I have received a letter from 
a high official of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
asking suggestions, and saying: ‘‘I have 
undertaken to see what can be done in the 
way of getting rid of the unsightly and in 
every way objectionable billboard advertising 
in the fields along the line of our road. I 
realize that it is a big contract and perhaps a 
hopeless job, but all the same I am willing to 
put in some overtime on it.’’ 
With corporations joining individuals the 
ugly billboards must eventually fall. 


Ladies’ Home Journal for August 1905 





Food—Not Medicine 


"If a child is sickly, weak or out of 
sorts, it is wrony to dose it with 
strong medicines. Investigate what 
the child eats. See if you are not 
giving it too much pasty, starchy 
food. A little care in the diet will 
keep babies and children well and 
happy. Medicines will not. 


Ralston 


Breakfast Food 


is the ideal food for growth. It is 
made of every bit of the grain of 
gluterean wheat by a special process. 
Notice its delicate brown color, 
due to the rich, gluterean wheat. 
Notice its fine, nutty flavor. The 
children love it."—The Miller. 


RALSTON PURINA CO., St. Louis 
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Clever Basketry for Summer Wor 


Director of Art Instruction in the Indianapolis Public Schools 


ILO matting is a soft, pliable material 
of checker-weave made in Japan from 
rolled shavings of the fir tree. The 
shavings, prepared by a shredding process, 
are very thin, and are an inch in width and a 
vard long These are rolled and then woven 
into a matting beautiful in texture and tone, 
which lends itself readily to the creation of 
objects of many kinds: boxes, baskets, 
table-covers, cushion-tops, screen facings 
music-rolls, table-mats and countless other 
things. Tilo matting may be bought from 
school-supply dealers at one dollar a square 
yard, with big discounts on large quantities 
Tilo strands are the shavings of the fir 
before being made into matting, and are used 
for braiding and weaving, and for binding 
articles made from the matting. They may 
be raveled from matting School-supply 
dealers are arranging to sell tilo strands by 
the pound. By September they will prob 
ably be on sale throughout the country ata 
cost less than raffia 
Tilo matting and tilo strands offer great 
possibilities for the making of pretty things in 
the home, in the art craft studios and in the 
public schools 















was used. 


is th 


PORTFOLIO OF TILO MATTING 


GOOD DESIGN FOR A NEEDLEBOOK 


UT an oblong piece of matting four inches 

and a half by six. Finish the edge in one 
of two ways: overstitch with raffia; or drawa 
strand from the end of your matting, dampen, 
and spread out into a pliable wood ribbon a 
yard long. Use this as a binding. The ties 
are made of braided raffia. Decorate with 
raffia design. Choose flannel for the inner 
leaves to harmonize with the color scheme, 
and stitch into the needlebook. 





A COOL CUSHION FOR SUMMER 


‘THE cushion shown was made by a class of school 

children for their principal. The teacher having 
Started the fretwork pattern, the class worked on squared 
Paper to become acquainted with the design, and each one 


A SHALLOW TRAY 


FoR this tray a five- 


cent embroidery frame 


frame 


papered a lit 
terials generally used in 
When the 


stretched between the 


wheels an « 


By Wilhelmina Seegmiller 


Water-colors may be used very effectively 
on tilo matting rhe matting is so absorbent 
that water-colors enter inte the fibre as they 
would into blotting-paper and will not wash 
or rub off The use of water-color is not 
economical for large surfaces Any of the 
dyes on the market will readily color tilo 
matting and strands. Some of these dves 
work like magic. As they mix like water 
colors, a yellow, red and blue will give a 
wide range of color, Pilo matting and 
strands take cold water dye instantaneously 
Ratha is less absorbent, and should be there 
fore rolled in dampened newspaper ovet 
night before being placed in the dye 

As to other materials for this work \ 
good needle for use with tilo matting is 
a chenille number four. Pith may be ob 
tained at almost any hardware store 
Booklets of cross-stitch de Signs may be pur- 
chased for five cents each at fancy-work or 
department stores. Squared paper may be 
bought at art stores and kindergarten-supply 
stores, or may be easily ruled by persons 
desiring to do their own designing prepara 
tory to working on the matting; novices 
should always do this. 


The wheels of 
were sand 


ttle, since mat 





dery frame. 


material is 




















A PRETTY HEXAGONAL BASKET! 

Ct out a hexagonal frame for the base, 

and six frames for the sides. In the 
illustrations are shown the frame ready to 
be used for base, and one of the sides 
overstitched to the matting; also the raffia 
blanket-stitching over the frame partially 
done. When the different parts of the basket are finished 
they may be sewed together firmly with raffia 
overstitching. 


USEFUL BASKET-SATCHEL 


OR the framework use soft wood, pith or 
reed: see directions for making the round 
plaque basket. Contrive fastenings at the top. 
This satchel was stained Pompeiian red and 


then worked a part of it. The matting was left in its green. Coffee-colored raffia was used to make 


natural color, and a cool green used for the cross-stitch 
design. Tilo strands of natural tone and green, braided, 


were used for a finish. 


spider-webs on red squares and cross-stitching 
on green squares. The rope handles are in tilo 
strands of three colors. 








SWINGING FLOWER 
BASKETS 

C7 the five parts for 

each basket. Note 

the directions for 








neg 
StrawbDoarad frame gi r 
below for square mat. When the f¢ 
sew together. Then take aratta j i 
ges, ar v raffi > | 
baskets from a b. 900 S r id ig 
raffia 


ROUND PLAQUE BASKET 
“THE basket pictured is twelve inches wide and 








ibou inch and half deep. It was shaped 

ng was damp, and drawn between 

A ps s wood, ov Ww ma n 

c s f raffi A firm ft j wer 
ins ( wood, Or rattan ree be used. 
I ‘sign on the round basket was made with 
water rs. The lines of the matting weave are 


ing the design. 





MUSIC-ROLL OF TILO MATTING, WITH BRAIDED HANDLE 


















SQUARE MAT FOR A TABLE 
Cr a three-eighth-inch frame from strawboard 

or cardboard. Fasten to matting with a few 
raffia stitches. Overstitch the frame with raffia, 
stitches touching. Stain with coffee, and over- 
Stitch the i with coffee-colored raffia Use 
nut-brown raffia for the cross-stitch decoration, 





ne 


and a lighter-toned stain between the rows of 
cross-stitching. 

To make a set of table-mats determine the various 
sizes needed. Natural-colored raffia used with the 
natural fir color of the matting is more satisfactory 
for general service than color decoration. How 
ever, any color scheme may be carried out, and 
one in harmony with the china, flowers, fruits or 
candles to be used will add much to the beauty of 
the dining-table. 
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Look for this Trade-Mark 


Those who use 


Baker’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


regularly are the most uni- 
formly healthy and are the 
least subject to a multitude 
of little ailments that destroy 
the comforts of life. 

It is a perfect food, highly 
nourishing, easily digested, 
fitted to repair wasted 
Strength, preserve health and 
prolong life. 

A new and handsomely 
illustrated Recipe Book sent 


Iree. 
f 5 Highest Awards in 
~ Europe and America 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 
Established 1780 
Dorchester, Mass. 














Cut Glass 


transmits light colorless 
It does not 
show a tint—yellowish 


| ) Hawkes 


- 








as crystal. 





or greenish —and__ its 
surfaces do not appear 
smoky as you hold a 
piece betwecn the light 
and your eye. Cut Glass 
and Hawkes Cut Glass 
Hawkes 


Cut Glass is unique. 


are different. 


No piece without this trade-mark en- 


graved on it Is genuine. It 
vour dealer does not sell Lon. 
Hawkes Cut Glass, please (f = 
write us for address \A FB) 
of dealer who does HAWKES 
T.G. Hawkes & Co. Corning, N.Y 


> 





A soft, white skin gives 
charm to the plainest features. 
Pears’ Soap has a message 
of beauty for every woman 
who values a clear complexion. 


Sold wherever stores are tound 
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For Soups, 
Sauces, 
Savory 
Sundries 

and 

Beef Tea 

i " ibtle, 


or par 


and 
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Secure a Dozen of the Famous 
Cudahy Bouillon Spoons 








ACTUAL 
1) 4 ae) 





plate than ‘triple’, are 


of French Gray Pinish and 

bear no advertising of amy 

kind Made by Wm A. Rogers, Litd., the wel 
known silversmiths Kead offer below 


How to Secure the Spoons 


For each spoon desired send a metal cap from a 
2 oz. or larger size jarof Rex Brand Beef Extract, and 
10 cents in silve um t r mailing ex- 


pense and mention this pub 
If your dealer is unable to supply you, 
send us 50c in stamps, and your dealer's 
name, and we will mail you a regular 
size Jar; or send 60c, and we will mail 
spoon and ; 

Cudahy's Rex Brand Beef Extract is sold 
by all druggists and grocers. Address 


THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 
Beef Extract Dept. T, South Omaha, Neb. 














“High as the 
Alps in Quality.” 






Irresistibly delicious, yet wholesome 
as bread and butter. 


PETER’S 


THE ORIGINAL SWISS MILK 


CHOCOLATE 


A sustaining food and a delicious after- 
dinner bon-bon. Does not create thirst. 
LAMONT, CORLISS &00.,Sole Importers, 78 Hudson St., NEW YORK 














WHEEL CHAIRS 


we MAKE OVER oO STVYCeaS 


Catalog “ B” illustrates—describes free 


SARGENT CO. *32q'95.4"" 





THE UNWELCOME 
FEMININE TOUCH 


ONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 


** Mr. French,”’ she said 
lo this for us.”’ 


And why not 


‘I wish you would not 


‘You have given up your summer’s solitude, 
u are losing all the rest of it You go back 
to your hard, hard work in November. ‘ Austerity’ 
is good for you just as you have made it — big and 
empty and fine in its way. When I first came it 
was trying for you to see a bunch of laurel in the 
hall. You won't believe that I can understand 
why——’’ 


ana y¢ 


**I have promised to believe,”’ he put in, smiling, 
with his eyes upon her face. 

**T appreciate your wish to make the place seem 
pleasant for the coming on of winter 
It is like you. Yet 
** Be careful, Miss Larry—remember my prom- 


-to please 


your guests. 


ise——’ 
** Please send the things back to town. 
the place just as it is. 


We love 
It doesn’t seem bare — it 
seems warm and inviting. 


will make it perfect.’ 


One branch of red leaves 

French was looking very hard at her, and her 
eyes turned aside from his. 

‘* Miss Larry,’’ he began, ** may I really believe 
that you mean that 

** You know I do.’’ 

‘* Yes, I know you do—if you say it.”’ He 
walked over to an unopened box, picked up a 
hatchet and turned about. ‘* Whatdo you suppose 
is in here ?’” he asked. 

She shook her head and he laughed. 


oot 


} 


Then he attacked the box. It was carefully packed 
and the work of unpacking took time At length 
he drew out a very ornate little wall mirror and held 
it up to face Larry. 

** Behold!’ said he. ‘* How you have managed 
so far I’ve no idea — except that the result has been 
unimpaired. But it only occurred to me the day 
O’ Hara went to town that you had had no mirror 
to do your hair by.” 

Larry stood up, looking first at the mirror and 
then at French. ‘‘ I have managed perfectly well 
with a hand-glass on top of the chest of drawers,’’ 
she said. ‘* Mr. French — what am I to do?’’ 

‘* Look in the mirror —as often as you like. It 
is the only way you can possibly understand how 
I have become reconciled to bringing it into 
*‘ Austerity.” It’s a reason I thought never would 





have weight with me, but I find ps 
‘* When I have tried to prove to you that having 
a woman in the house was no reason for -——”’ 


** Miss Larry’’— French laid down the mirror 
and came close—* you left your workbox down 
here one day.’’ 

** Oh, did I? —I didn’t mean ever 

‘*T know you didn’t. Another day you dropped 
a ribbon — and still another you left that big hat of 
yours with the flowers on the settle. Altogether, 
try as you would not to do it, you created a fem- 

Now —I1 built ‘ Austerity’ on 
I wanted no feminine atmosphere 





inine atmosphere. 
masculine lines. 
about it. So far I have succeeded in preventing it. 
But now ——” 

Larry moved away. 
said. 


** It’s your own fault,’’ she 
** And I shall be hurt —if you go on turning 
* Austerity’ into a woman’s sitting-room.”’ 

** See here.’’ Frenchcameafterher. ‘* Listen,’’ 
‘* lve come to believe that you under- 
stand me--as I was. All I’m afraid of now is that 
you won’t understand me —as I am. 
I don’t understand myself. 
have happened to me. 


he begged. 


On my word, 
Something seems to 
I[—I was sorry when you 
remembered the workbox and snatched it away up- 
stairs. I rather liked the look of it beside my pipe.’’ 


ox 


Larry turned, because he had her in a corner. 
**I suppose one can grow used to any affliction in 
time,’’ she said. “* But filling your favorite haunt 
with all these things you come here to get away 
from ——”’ 

** Are your sympathies with my savage tastes so 
strong that you won’t have the bamboo chair I had 
brought up especially for you? ”’ 

** 1 like the old wooden settle by the fire better.” 

‘*'Then come and sit on it with me,’’ begged 
French, ‘* with your feet on the leopard skin. I'll 
please you somehow.’’ 

When she had accepted the settle corner he re- 
mained standing before her, looking down. 

** Ah, but [ like the look of you there,’’ he said 
softly, “* with the firelight on your hair. If you 
won’t have the traps I’ve sent for — well and good 
—if you'll just have my love, Larry. That’s a 
thing I never meant to say to any girl — least of all 
in old ‘ Austerity ’— but somehow — that feminine 
atmosphere ——”’ 

He bent over her and looked into her downcast 
eyes. 

‘* It might become oppressive,”’ 
demure voice. 

‘* Just give me the chance to try it. It’s the 
heavy, too-sweet odor of violets I’ve beem dodging 
all these years, I think — but the laurel — that’s you, 
dear -"? 

‘* Misther French,’’ called a disapproving voice 
from the door of the kitchen, ** will ye be afther 
havin’ all thim fine chiny plates on the table the 
noight ?”’ 


suggested a very 


** Certainly, O'Hara,” his master commanded. 
** And the silver tern-dish in the centre.”’ 

- Sore 7 

** Everything Miss Westfall likes, O' Hara. 
back. Close the door, O’ Hara.’’ ‘ 

French gently drew the girlish figure to its feet. 

‘ Everything she likes,’’ 


She’s 


he repeated in her ear. 
‘* That’s all that seems to concern me now. 
Vould you mind bringing the workbox when you 


ce 


yme down to dinner? I want to see it again.’ 
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MISS MiLLION’S 
PRIVATE SECRETARY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


He had had time to think of the incident of the old 
man’s spectacles, too, and had thought of it witha 
pang. Surely she was a creature of inconsistenci s. 
And then in another moment she was there! Every 
doubt of her fell away dispelled by the frankness of 
her smile and the steady glance of those hazel eyes. 
He greeted her, repledging his homage. 

‘*T am so glad you have come,’’ she said, seating 
herself. ‘* I was afraid for a while that I had made 
it too hard for you, but you have won. I suppose 
you have come to ask me questions, to get some 
explanation of all that has happened. But let me 
speak first——for I am ready to tell you everything. 
I am a stranger in New York,’’ 


1 intend to remain so. 


she went on, *‘ and 
I am hungry for life, for 
romance of the better sort, for knowledge of human 
nature, for a chance to help out, sometimes, in 
ways that are not usually taken. For all this it is 
necessary that I should have assistance, and it is 
you that I have selected. You are not the first one 
that I have tried, however. I have been terribly dis- 
appointed. One has violated my confidence, and I 
am afraid to think what you have thought of me; I 
mean the Californian who met you at the café. 
How you treated him I know also, and I give you 
my hand in thanks for your consideration.”’ 

‘* You know — that, too? 

** 1 know everything ! 


’? he stammered. 

It was not exactly a trap 
I laid tor you, for chance came to my assistance, 
but I found out much that I wanted to know about 
you. To resume: I need a private secretary. 
need a man, moreover, who has manners, honor, 
When I reached New 
York I went to my lawyer to find such a man, and 
of the hve recommended to me you alone have pos- 
sessed these four requirements. 


no 


kindness and cleverness. 


It took but a few 
minutes to make sure that your manners were above 
reproach. Your kindness I proved to my satisfac- 
tion, although at the temporary loss of my own self- 
respect, by that deliberate trick on the old man in 
the Park. Your honor was proved by the fact that 
you did not attempt to find out by unfair means 
where I lived, and your shrewdness was shown by 
your instant recognition of the writing on the check 
that I made sure would pass through your hands. 
Mr. Rayne, for all these tests I beg your pardon. 
When you know me better I am sure that you will 
understand my nature, and forgive the way I made 
myself certain. And now,”’ she said, raising her 
hazel eyes for the first time to his, ‘* will you act as 
my private secretary and confidential agent, at any 
salary you may care to name?’’ 

No one ever refused the request accompanied by 
such a glance as that. At least, Mr. Kayne did not. 


NOTE — Next month (September) the second of “ The 
Millionaire Girl Stories ’’ will be published. Im this story, 
“ The Two Understudies,”’ the girl starts in with her mil- 
lions to carry out her main idea, and before she realizes 
what she is doing she finds herself on the stage and helping 
out a young actress who makes a great hit with the public. 


ax 


A SELF-MADE 
COURTSHIP 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


father’s place; and I’ve got it, and I’ve come to ask 
her to marry me.’’ 

Mrs. Foster with an angry gesture turned away; 
but his father, beginning to recover from his own 
surprise at the turn things had taken, interposed. 

‘** Come, come, Mrs. Foster. Young folks ain’t 
old folks, and he’s a good match for any girl, 
though I say it. Don’t make it too hard for them. 
Ask the girl what she thinks.”’ 

Her mother stood silent for a moment, then 
turned quickly to Mignonette. ‘‘ Say, my child, do 
you care for this young man?” 

The girl, flushing and paling, cast her eyes down; 
then threw herself into her mother’s arms with a 
half-articulate cry. Her mother held her for a mo- 
ment, then turned to the young man with a quiet 
dignity. 

oo ae eee,” ‘* The mothers are for- 
gotten when this time comes; and the good God 
wills not as I planned. No, child,’’ she added, as 
Mignonette clung to her withasob; ‘* you but tread 
in the steps of your mother, and I was wrong to 
expect aught else.” 

Later, when they were alone, the girl turned to 
her lover reproachfully. 

‘* Why did yous say it — that you wrote those let- 
ters? It was wrong, and useless.’’ 

‘* But,” he said, ‘‘ I did write them.” 

She looked at him. 

** You wrote them ! 
They were blank.’’ “a 

He laughed confusedly. 

** Then you didn’topenthem. Ihalf thought you 
didn’t. Why, it happened this way. The first one 
you mailed was open, and [ was a bit curious, anda 
bit jealous, and I don’t know what, and I looked 
inside and found the blank sheet. That puzzled me; 
and I studied about it until I thought I guessed. 
Then I dared to write a little bit to you imside the 
next one, and always after that I put a letter in my- 
self. But I sort of suspected that you never opened 
any of them. But we didn’t need ‘em, did we, 
sweetheart ?”’ 

So Mignonette found them, all her love letters, 
unopened; and only to be opened when they were 
not needed any more. 

** And after all,’’ sighed the little French woman, 
as she watched the two figures by the gate, ‘‘ the 
good God knows best. And if He meant her fora 
wife and mother I could not make her anything else. 
And maybe, in the end, all the sorrow and suffering, 


she said. 


There was nothing in them. 


with love, is better than a long and peaceful life 
without it.’ 








‘“Insisting on a 
healthful breakfast 
has lost me many 
patients and gained 
me many friends.”’ 





The breakfast food with a 


famous name behind it. 
As delicious as it is nutritive. 


Pure white in color, granular in form, 


and made from the choicest hard 
Northwestern wheat. No “predi- 


gesting ’’ or chemical process. Just 
“the meat of the wheat” sterilized. 
Prepared in a hundred differeut ways. 
Summer or Winter, it makes an ideal 
dish to start the day on. There is 
vim and vitality in every mouthful 
of it. You try it. 

If there is a grocer who cannot supply 


you, send us his name and we will mail 
you a free sample. 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Dept. B, Minneapolis, Minn. 








No matter what you pay for carpet 
Cordemon is the most artistic and serv- 


iceable carpet you can buy. It not only 
outwears all other carpet at any price, but 
costs half as much as 
any other durable carpet 
Two kinds—Cotton Cordemon and Wool Corde 
mon. Each in a variety of plain colors made 
with special and costly dyes. Not like carpets 
which soon lose their bright colors. Your money 
baek if Cordemon carpet isn’t satisfactory. 

Ask your dealer and be sure he sells you Corde- 
mon. If he hasn't it write us for santples and free 
book and we'll see that you get what you select. 
Insist on seeing the red triangle tag om every roll. 


Morris & Co. ‘Groveville, N. J. 


CORDEMON 
Oo7frtf Carpet 


* 
Child’s Play Tent $ 4:38 
7‘, ft. square, T', ft. high 
An ideal article for children. Keeps them 
out of the hot summer sun and is much 
cleaner and more attractive than one 
made of old rags and carpets. Large 
enough for grown persons. Tent com 
plete with pole ready to set up for 
$4.98, charges prepaid east of the 
Mississippi. Many other styles 
and sizes. Write for Free booklet. 
The J. A. McAuley Tent Co. 
51 West State St., Columbus, Ohi 
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Natural JA P-A-LAC 


renews the finish on your 


HARDWOOD FLOORS 


and makes them look like new. 

It dries with a beautiful luster, 
and retains its brilliancy through 
wear and tear right down to the wood. 

Besides Natural, JAP-A-LAC 
comes in twelve colors. It is a stain 
and varnish combined, and rejuve 
nates everything about the home 

*“You can do the work yourself.’’ 





Upon receipt of ten cents, t 
if mailing, and the name of your ¢ 
ave mili send, FREE OF CHARGI 
point in the United State us 
f FAP-A-LAC, toge 
tng bvok/et and 











Ask vour dealer or 














| Meniscus Achromatic lenses. 


N 





that is a mechanical delight. 


New Model No. 1 and 1A 


FOLDING 


Pocket Kodaks 


They work with a snappy precision 


Automatic iris diaphragm shutters, 


0. 1,2% x3'4,$10.00 No. 1A, 2's x 4%, $12.00 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Rochester, N. Y. 
The Kodak Ci. 


Catalogues at the 
dealers or by mail. 

































A woman’s mind is reflected in the 


SIMPSON’S 
Gobelin Art Draperies 


are the mirrors of a tasteful, artistic 
mind lighting up all its surroundings. 


Corded Tapestries, Cretonnes, 
Silkalines, Satines, Taffetas and 
Burlaps, in choicest graceful designs 
beyond number. 

As fine as imported and 
only one-third the cost 
ASK LEADING STORES FOR SAMPLES 


The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Sole Makers, Philadelphia 





WHY PATTY HILDRETH 
POWDERED HER HAIR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8 


Shortly before the midnight aanc« Patty slipped 
out, and, wrapping a cloak about her, walked rapidly 
toward the cedar copse. At the entrance of the 


summerhouse a hand reached for hers, and Hasting’s 
** Are you ready?’ 


And she answet! 


voice said 
‘I am ready 

[hen the Captain struck a light and set a bit of 
candle aflame. Near him was Cartwright, and b« 
Hildreth, with the cloak 
falling from her arms But so white did she look 
that Hasting said’. ‘* Are you afraid 

And she answered 

**Where is your 
chaplain will come in amoment.’’ 
She is on the way,” said Patty Hildreth. But 


tween them was Patty 


‘lam not afraid.’ 


woman?’’ said he. ‘* J 


“ 


even as she spoke there came a sound which caused 
Silently, as 
if she had risen through the darkness around her, 
Judy Wicks, the dumb woman, stood in the entranc: 
Behind her was a company ot American soldiers 


Hasting to clap his hand to his side. 


with every musket pointing forward. 
aX 


The candle-light showed the ashen, shaking form 
of Cartwright, who flung his hands blindly outward 
Mistress 


Hildreth; and Elva Hasting standing as though 


at the sight; the motionless attitude of 


turned to stone with his eyes upon her. 

Ihe officer in command saluted Hasting. 

‘* Captain,’’ he said, ‘‘ Mistress Hildreth’s note 
reached us justintime. She avers that you have dis 
covered the man who has been serving as British spy 
I have an order for hhis arrest. Is this the man 
** It is the man,’’ said Hasting. 

The order for arrest was given and Cartwright was 
instantly bound. 

** It was clever, Captain,” said the officer. ‘* N 
one dreamed that the leak was here.”’ 

Hasting bowed silently; but Patty spoke 

** Gentlemen, the man was to have made his way 
by the river. His directions, we believe, are in the 
bowl of his pipe. He also carries a forged passport, 
the work of a hand evidently accustomed to forgery 


and crime.”’ Then she added in a murmur to 


Hasting alone The chaplain was also notified 
that ‘twas but a ruse and his services were not 
required.”’ 

Cartwright was marched out between the soldiers, 
and as he passed Hasting he attempted to speak, but 
a musket forced him into the darkness Hasting 
turned toward Patty Hildreth; but she point 
toward the river, saying: 

* Hasten! lest I yet remember naught save that 
I am an American.’’ 

A moment later Mistress Hildreth stood in the 
moonlight harkening to a dual sound: the tramping 
of the seldiers with their prisoner, and the soft 
splash of oars, which told that Hasting was making 
away by means of the river. 

At midnight Patty Hildreth danced the ‘‘ Sir 
Roger de Coverley,’’ flying down the middle with 
her dark eyes shining, and Mistress Quipley was 
delighted by the liveliness evinced by her niec« 

But only Judy Wicks knew that for the remainder 
of that night Patty crouched in her window, watch 
ing the lights on Barren Hill, and praying beneath 
her breath for God’s mercy. 


ar 


Early the next morning, to Mistress Quipley’s 
astonishment, her niece, accompanied by Judy 
Wicks, went across to Barren Hill and craved an 
audience of General Lafayette. Of what took place 
Judy Wicks waited outside the 
tent until her mistress appeared, and then the 
Marquis de Lafayette bowed and kissed her hand, 


and said, albeit in his broken English 


no one ever knew. 


** Because of the information you have 
mademoiselle, I can avert the attack. 


brought, 
I he prisoner 


is in solitary confinement, and will be given no 
opportunity of implicating that other, who is safe 
ere this. For your sake his dishonor shall remain 
unknown. I comprehend your heroic courage, and 
that you could not have acted otherwise.’’ 

On that morning Sir Henry Clinton made his 
attack upon Barren Hill which was so skillfully 
At the 


same time it was rumored that Captain Hasting 


averted by Lafayette’s rapid manceuvre. 


was missing from camp; but, as a boat was found 
overturned in the river and an American uniform 
entangled in the willow roots, it was believed that 
he met his death from drowning the night before 
Clinton’s attack. 

Judy Wicks knew that shortly afterward her mis 
tress received a sealed packet from a British war 
vessel then at Philadelphia, and that it contained 
a gold chain which had belonged to Patty Hildreth. 

The British spy who had served as workman on 
Mistress Quipley’s place was shot on the twen 
tieth of May, when Lafayette retreated to Valley 
Forge. 

It was soon after this that Mistress Quipley found 
fault with her niece —first, for giving away her 
Great-Aunt Hilary’s cedar chest, together with its 
fine contents, and all because she could not endure 
the odor of sandalwood; and second, because 
Patty Hildreth took to powdering her hair. 

** She was ever close-mouthed and perverse,’’ said 
Mistress Quipley, “* and J udy Wicks makes her more 
so. ’*Tis too great vanity for a girl to powder her 
hair, albeit becoming to the complexion.’’ 

But although they wondered that Patty Hildreth 
should in her youth powder her pretty hair, none 
knew why she did so until soon afterward, when she 
fell ill and died suddenly — of a weak heart, so the 
doctors said, although declaring it was an odd mal- 
ady for so young a girl. 

Then the old dumb woman, weeping beside her 
with strange, inarticulate noises, lifted the beautiful 
hair, and showed how the powder had been used but 
to conceal its sudden whiteness, which was even like 
that of age. 


IN HIS PLACE 


INTINUED FROM PAGE 


And tl ider “ F list ut = there 
mumbli erently to fl unt t 
tl ‘ r » tl n | y< \ 
t there I I gain a sa it 
eck \ strar € i ( essed t 
H is therea t r ‘ 
‘* Frank,’ I said to ] ! 
1) ’t despair There I I r ist 
nce Wait —wa tilIr r 
He made no answer I 
en | 
In the hall the one she loved was waiting for me 
** You’re a nice lover,’’ he said ** What 
run away for? Why didn’t you look 
She thinks she loves me, you know, but she didn’t 
want you to leave her, although per ps she 
couldn’t tell why 
‘* Well,” I said thoughtfully, ‘‘ I left because I 
realized my own imperfections hey overcame me 
—that is, when I thought of you. And besides, 
why should I obtrude myself upon her when she 
loves you, and she is much happier with you than 


she ever could be with me 
‘ Yes,” he said calmly, ‘* I suppose that’s so 
Once more, at his insufferable conceit, I felt my 

But this time I c 
‘* What do you want 

** Why did you beckon me 


anger rising ntrolled myself 


I demanded impatiently 


* Well, I’ve taken a fancy to you, you are so per 
You envy me, of 


sistent ourse, which is natural; 


but the truth is there is no reason why you shouldn’t 


be my substitute. Now, don’t criticise me It’s 
her idea. I never would have thought of it It 
isn’t that she is tired of me—that could never 


happen, of course — but I think that she was afraid 





she might lose you she 
couldn’t have told wl vet 
she didn’t exactly want 

‘ No,’’ I retorted h ted 
me t Stay so that she could ta Oo me your 

* Possibly. But I give you the idea tor \ at 
it’s wort Remember, she’s pursuing me, not I 
her. Perhaps, if you ’ 

** Well,’’ I said, ** speak up, ma What do you 
suggest? What are you driving at ?’’ 

He smiled 

** Kiss her!” 

** Kiss her 

* Yes Don’t you know how If you don’t 
you'd better learn.’’ 


** Haven’t you ever kissed her ?’’ I inquired 


** Certainly not. She’s courting me. Besides, 

don’t you see how impossible it would be? She 

thinks now that I know how to kiss better than any 

one in the world, but if I really should I would dis 
> her I ."" 

‘* Why do you 


‘*Well, I'm tied down at present. I need a 


1LLuSslONnIzZeE it woul 


i never ar 


offer me this hope 


She thinks now I am the only reality, and 


She knows I’m 


change 


only half believes that you exist. 


better than you are. But ——”’ 
‘Enough,’’ I criéd., ** Good-by 
** Good luck!’’ he said, and turned away 


In a moment he had gone down the walk until he 


seemed to mingle with the singing pines 
ox 


I found her in the little room off the hall. I was 
full of my subject 

** Do you hate me I asked. 

**Hate you! How could I I sent him after 
you. I didn’t want you to g Besides, you are 
the only man ——’’ 

She paused 

‘** Please go on,’’ I said. ‘* Don’t be afraid to 
tell 


me your mind.’’ 
‘*T was going to say,’’ 


**that you 
were the only man who had seen him and under 


she continued, 


stood my teeling toward him—even if you didn’t 
like him yourself — and I must respect you for that, 
if for nothing else.”’ 


‘ Yes,’’ Ireplied 


and I know how you teel toward him, o 


‘*T understood him at once — 
ly’... J 
looked her full in the face — ** it’s hardly fair, you 
aay 

** Not fair! What do you mean 

** Well, Edyth dear, it’s a one-sided matter. In 
his case you are doing all the loving You are living 
for him and trying to live up to him Don’t you feel 
sometimes as if you yourself would like to be loved 
a little Isn't it hard to do it all yourself ?"’ 
I took her hand in mine. It was something to 


} 


feel that he was not there then —that his presence 


could not oppress me with my own shortcomings 

** Yes,’’ she said thoughtfully, ** there may be 
something in that, though I seem to see it at present 
so vaguely, only intuitively. I have seen so much 
of men, and they all seemed so full of impertections. 
And then he came. I had been wishing so long, 
ever so long, for some one—some one who was 


better than myself, andas I thought about it suddenly 


he stood before me. And ever since I have been 
perfectly satished with him and happy —that is, 
until you came.’’ 

** And now ?”’ I asked as I bent over her 
is itnow? Shall I go away and leave you once 


low 
more, alone, with him? Wouldn’t you like to have 
some one else do the leving ?”’ 

She raised her wondering eyes to mine. 

** How could I be true to him ?’”’ 
** Why is it that just now, when he was with me, I 


she whispered. 


would have dismissed you? But now, now, I hesi 
tate. I cannot understand.”’ 
At this moment I heard a sound. 


across the hall. 


I Jooked out 
The door of the library had swung 
open, and Elliston was coming toward us. In 
another moment the spell would be broken. 

Swiftly I gathered her in my arms, and before 
she could realize what I was doing I kissed her. 

She sighed and turned her wonderful eyes to mine 
with a strange new light borne in upon them. 


**At last! He has 


’ 


** Now I see,’’ she said 


gone. But you — you have come te take his place.’ 
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THE UNIVERSAL’ 
BREAD MAKER 


mixes and kneads Bread in three 
minutes. The hands do not touch 
the dough. Simple, Easy, Sanitary. 
Doesaway withhand 

kneading and 
Makes Perfect 













Gold 
Medal 
St.Louis 
1904. 





Price 


*2.00 


each. 


THE UNIVERSAL’ 
FOOD CHOPPER 


chops all kinds of food, 





x whether meat or 
vegetables, —Taw 
LA Sit, or cooked, — as 


¥ coarse or fine 
as wanted 
rapidly and 
easily. 


Does away us 

with the Ase ‘ 
drudgery 

of the chop- 
ping knife 
and bowl 
altogether. 


THE UNIVERSAL’ 
CAKE MAKER 


mixes the batter for all 
kinds of cake rapidly 
and easily. Sim- 

ple to operate. 
Certain in its 


results. 

















Price 


"1.79 


each. 


To any 
lady send- 
ing in the 
names of 
two friends 
who should 
have any of 
these machines 
we send Book - 
let H and one 
set Measuring Spoons Free. 
All these Machines are Sold by Leading Hardware Dealers 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


New Britain, Conn., U.S. A. 


Look for name ‘‘UNIVERSAL’’ 
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Se ee ee ee 


Burlington Sliding Blinds 
require no built-in pockets, no trimmings, no 
hinges; are inexpensive and easy to install, take 
up little room, and not interfere with window 

rtains. Suitable for any window, adjustable 
to admit light from any part of window and may 
be instantly removed. Nothing to get out o 
rattle or sag We also make 
Venetian Blinds, Screens and Screen 
Made to order only, of any size, wood and 

Send for cata 
BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY 
905 Lake St , BURLINGTON, VT. 
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HOME-MADE SUMMER 


DRINKS = = wet . 
a | ane B® The board and the Silver 


The sideboard should be stocked with the kind of silver that gives 
pleasure in its use and in its exhibition. 
This grade of silver plate bears the trade mark 








“1847 ROGERS BROS: 


(eee ee - «TER LeEOReRS Core? 
B' IL. one pound of sugar and one pint of water It is the kind which stays in the family through generations and is appreciated 
with the grated yellow rind of one orange for equally for its wearing quality and for its beauty. If there is occasion to pur 
five minutes: after it begins to boil take from the : chase silver for a new home or at the time of replenishin . and you would secure 
> Silver Plate that Wears,” insist upon “1847 ROGERS BROS.” Sold by leading 
fire and strain; add the juice of three oranges and dealers everywhere. Send for our catalogue “ H-28" showing our patterns. 
two lemons and stand aside to cool. When ready MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn 
to use adda pint ot shaved ice ind a quart ol water NEW YORK International Silver Co., Successor) CHICAGO 


Wedding Punch 


~ RATE the yellow rind of two oranges and three 

J lemons into one quart of water; add two pounds 

of sugar; stir until the sugar is dissolved, and boil 

for ten minutes Strain through a sievé. Return 

this to the fre; add a tumbler of currant Jelly, one 

ce : of raspberry jelly and one of blackberry jelly Mix 

and strain through a colander, and when cold add a 

. grated pineapple and a pint of grape juice. Cover 
1S a delicious and stand aside over night At serving-time add 


twelve ripe peaches mashed, or a can of peaches, a 


drink for the ta- quarter of a pound of conserved cherries cut into 


quarters, and i quart of strawberries mashed sti 


ble or between the mixture Put a pint in a punch-bowl; add a 


pint of ginger ale, a pint ot shaved ice and a quart 


mea | s: a | " fe- of plain or effervescent wate 
giving tonic for 





Indian Punch 


IL a po dot sug a que oO ater and the : e 
B' poke ee tig ri 4 of ta nth he ‘aeen Chicago Musical College 
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al str: ; add a teaspoo of bitter < Oo c} 
tit t f ‘ ae | —_ he ™ ’ ~ | — ) . aad as Founded 1867. Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. fo 
S > or , » e aes. e 1ice O t ee lemons, 2 easpoo il Oo quote 
ute I wine vanilla and two cupfuls of strong tea. When very COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 Michigan Boul., CHICAGO, ILL. be 
> e — . sé oO dd ice an into ‘ 2<SceNn ' ] > rhe largest and most complete Colleg of Music and 
in all Cases. cold add and A pint of efferve nt or plain water. Dramatic Art in America Has the strongest facult er a | 
assembled i a school of musical learni he College av 
ns ’ Grape Granito , 
»i » S - I ding facing ake front par is the finest structure : 
| ure cl t h C p' . a pound of sugar into a pint of water, boil ‘ ‘ levoted exclusively to a musical institutior ae 
‘ e . : ex 
orape Sse for five minutes lake from the fire, add the P 
QI ’ | C it lf. juice of one lemon ind one orange W hen cool add School of Elocution mi 
The Welch process 1 pint bottle of grape juice Add shaved ice, or Acting Opera sh 
. ill it by putting it in contact with ice Mod La a 
retains all of the real, de- BOARD op tanmada ienceeen sic 
“a= P . . . OA : 
licious taste of the Con- Welsh Nectar Dr. F. Ziewfeld F mile Sauret Hane Vou Schiller wa 
‘ ¢ tA TE the yellow rind from three lemons ;adda Dr. 1 Falk William Castle Bernhard Listemann 
cord grape and all of (;* \TEt , . ; 0 
. >" } E gallon of water. two pounds of loaf sugar, and Hermat . yay hs ildemar a he — . ~ i ; f 
. . . _ . elix rowski exander von Fielitz 
Its toni properties. t boil for ten minutes. When cold,strain. Put into Hart Conway, Director School of Acting KINDERGARTEN _— 
will stand dilution be- bottles, and add to each bottle twenty-four raisins RECENT ACQUISITIONS TO THE FACULTY i 1Os 
cause it is nothing but that have been Sr hopped fine. Cork ~— WALDEMAR LUTSCHG, The Great Russian Pianist FOR MOTHERS 
- ; and stand in a cold place for three or four days ALEXANDEK von FIELITZ, The Eminent Composer I , : 
rrape . e ’ : Hare hd ed ap aes s apractical pl: fins ‘tive ; se 
erape jurce. shaking well every day Then cork and stand aside HANS SCHROEDER, The Distinguished Baritone inane : : P i es pr oa eahntets 
nob — his drink if‘carefully bottled will keep in a 40th SEASON BEGINS SEPTEMBER 33 “0 inc yg ry suitable material eit! 
Ask your druggist o or \ . ¢ ¢ » ) . > c “Tro 
grocer for it It is sold in a rt cool place for a week or two New Iflustrated Catalog Mailed Free an vased on correct kindergarten An 
i 7 cin atten. ‘Teles _— 07-NOTE— Applications for the 45 free and 150 partial Scholar principles. A delight to children — , 
pints, $3. Express paid east of Grape Cobbler aS Sen Se SS ee eee a boon to parents. Mes 
‘ Omaha. Booklet with delicious N IX a pint of grape juice with a bottle of plain Terms reasonable — Book free. hat 
4 recipes for beverages and des soda and a pint of ginger ale ; add two table > ; 6 cc pri 
7 serts made from Welch’s Grape spoontuls of powdered sugar, a sprig or two of HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL 7 
; Juice, free. Sample three-ounce pounded mint, and serve at once 504 Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich. he 
| bottle of Welch's Grape Juice is : 
at | ee eee Farmer's Soda —s 
. kin 
if Highest Award at St. Louis. pP' [ the strained juice of one lemon into an | 7 
F ordinary-sized tumbler; add a tablespoonful of “a 
\ WELCH GRAPE JUICE powdered sugar and fill the tumbler two-thirds full , ”* the 
ia : 1: " 
of cold water ; stir until the sugar is dissolved, then meas) 86 Re an 
‘ COMPANY drop half a teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda into } og BP “~e. mo —, for 
- I ] — ‘ 
j Westfield, N. Y. as the tumbler; stir, and drink while effervescing == =—— eve 
a Bishop COLLEGE and " F 
, hore 
PUT four cloves, a bay leaf, a teaspoonful of Conservatory cl 
whole allspice, a blade of mace and the grated GAINESVILL he 
: rind of one lemon into a quart of water; bring to Ss E, GA. pial 
boiling point and boil for five minutes; adda pound ae separate institut -" nder one mana ement St 
of sugar ; boil for five minutes longer and strain. ae pe a sate ae gale nner Seanite af Wi: habj 
: When cold add the juice of two lemons and one equipped laboratories. ‘he Conservatory offers. best iron 
pint bottle of rootbeer WE PAY THE FREIGHT AND GUAR- ad antages it mu ic, el cution, art; special course and 
4 Peact ANTEE SAFE DELIVERY OF GOODS euining snes fer Sees Senees) Se anes oe r} 
. each Cup org imost beautiful concert hall in the 5S uth. Brena | 
had 225 boarders last year, representing 15 states 
; : *E > yello id of one orange in half < ‘ Beautiful buildings, ideal location. Altitude 1,500 feet “ 
f o- (;* ATE the yellow rind of one orange in half a 2 itiful buildings, idea , Irituc 5 a 
pound of sugar; pare and stone six very ripe ; Our Curtain Catalog 7C $300 to $450. For handsome catalogue address ett 
; peaches and press them through a colander; add pa “ ; pd r ook - " ty f ia 4 c wy Sean Bed A.W. VAN HOOSE or H. J. PEARCE, (Associate Pres’t) an i 
if GENUINE them to the sugar and orange. Put this into a jar; Sets, Vortiéres and Curtain Novelties, sent any said 
{ add the juice of the orange, five or six slices of where in the United States, free It is the foremost Take 
1 SWISS I IILK cucumber and a quart of water; mix and stand on nace v2 et ae and shows the ad loth 
es | C LATE om sage per i pede ee. strain and add a quart We als issue } irnitus Cataies No. 27} . these 
' '@) ©) ottle of plain soda or seltzer-water. Serve in small F ‘ 
urniture and in 
— glasses, into which you have dropped a rose gera ROBERT KEITH Carpet Co. < 
nium leaf If the peaches are large and the ** cup”’ Dept. 27, Kansas City, Mo. ¥ vwe 
: (Pronounced KA-LER) seems thick add another pint of effervescent water. B E €. @) M E res 
is most appreciated after All sorts of fruits may be made into *‘ cup”? after hese 
you’vetried the ordinary chocolates. this recipe. ALKING ARRO [ S A p 3 
Among Swiss Milk Chocolates — ry 
long recognized as superior to all Cherry Shrub Brie a Mexican Double he 
others —Cailler’s stands without a EASE 0 quant of eaty Nps ames Carus Seen “The Human ~— | N U RSE Ww 
rival for richness, smoothness, pal a colander; boil a pound of sugar and a quart Talker" Yellow Heads ‘ m ‘ 
atability and nutritive properties of water for five minutes ; add the cherries and the The only Parrot which learns tu talk wi 
: Cailler’s Chocolate is made wholly juice of a lemon; strain and stand aside until very — oe ae pe! anes Se dik. 
of cocoa beans, pure sugar and un cold. Serve with shaved ice or partly freeze. neg he a» a an gM imn 
of gal I Z tl r forget rd 
skimmed milk from the finest pas Young Tame Nest Birds $ { () HAVE equipped thousands of earnest eal 
} turage district in the world Apple Cup during July and August ron / women now in successful practice,endorsed [> ono 
ths pera ; S ] Cheaper varieties from $3.30 up by physicians and patients, and earning $12 to : 
, Cailler’s Chocolate is pure, whole- ASH and core six apples; then cut them into Sent any distance in the U. S., alive $30 weekly. We aan this profession by corr.- St-1 
: some, delicious —a most acceptable thin slices without paring Put them in a arrival guaranteed ish or C.0.D a spondence. f bot 
‘ substitute for the busy man’s mid- porcelain-lined or granite kettle with a cup of : Salen to hil oo ee An interesting tooklet that will make clear to i file 
day lunch; a delightful substitute for raisins, two bay leaves, a two-inch stick of cinna- ~ Mr. Andrew Anderson, 19 Auburn you the aims and methods which have made the | Ker 
candy any time of day, delicious for mon and the grated yellow rind of three lemons. St., Shelby, O., writes March 8, 1905 Chautauqua School pre-eminent in its field will all 
dainty luncheons, dinners, etc. Add two quarts of cold water; bring to a boil; ( spo task bane tothe tenet teins anes 2 pr 
7 FREE ON REQUEST — Send your a:liiress add two more quarts of cold water; cover the ever heard. I did not believe that a bird could talk like that, THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING : lich 
f.r sample packages of both eating and kettle and boil slowly for thirty minutes; strain butThadto. Itiswonderful,etc.’’ Write for booklet on Parrots 315 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. ne 
/ rinking lates through a muslin bag When cold add the juice of and Testimonials. It is free; also large illustrated catalog ; 

‘ 3 ‘ n Dag ae | : , nt. B. Es maha tha 
an Address Dept. C three lemons. \t serving-time add a little shaved SS ee Se Oe. © eS + e ‘ the 
- 4 H. FREY MANN, 861 Broadway, N. Y. ice or chill it by putting 1t in contact with ice lectric Sstre Starch R 

' igent for the United State i , 
‘ Cailler’s Ch late is sold on all news-stands, Mint Cup ~ = — - Have you tried it? It is wonderful! In- ims 
t trains and boats. Bs IL a pound of sugar and a quart of water for finitely better than old-fashioned kinds 
4 hive minutes strain Take the leaves from oe eS uae ae _ y A 
twelve stalks of mint, chop fine and pound them to ” Write us for Free Sample. 
: a pulp; add them and the juice of two lemons to Electric Lustre Starch Co., Boston, Mass. igh 
in the sugar and water, and strain. Turn into an ice- ue 
Eye - cre am freezer, and stir now and then until the \ Insulate the b: irse 
ved red Fe sses mixture is frozen like wet snow. Serve in glasses. l eee ag ot - 
cive to health, ' ‘ 
ant Water sults in refresh ne 
It’s a waste of money to keep on buying new renaneu sis , sleep, safety against chested can A é 
lenses every time you drop your wlasses. Get A! L sorts of ne waters are made after the same your dealer or send for Catalogue C. — 
a pair of ur-¢ } glasses and save recipe Mash the fruit, add sufficient sugar FAULTLESS CASTER CO., Nebraska City, Nebras ng 
money and be comfort . le. - t pinch or and water to make the proper flavor and consistency. F On 
e : LA ney von are “ , * . . 
gen ce eget st ap For instance, for currant water mash a pound of MAN get Frank Siddalis Soap for your j 
ll shapes at all optic iar L'se iny nose g r <4 I * = flo 
Fully guaranteed the mourting ripe currants; if you have raspberries add a quarter + nag — the — of her every | er 
im a a + n the inice oh 2ve fe. Sold by grocers, department stores anc 
] ae for the name of your of a pound; strain the juice through a sieve and add sit , 
vou week Free optic ian Full of a pound ofl granulated sugar; stand this aside. mail-order houses. - 
elpful hints on the mee t rhctogh om aancier Oe nanan wil calitalens enuiee om ieee te FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., PHILADELPHIA ll 
irstein Sons Co., Dept . bles 
nasnete Dow A wx Bp palatabl B ’s; BREATHLETS ‘ 
e ( 
Pineapple Julep urnett Ss i | 
DD the juice of two oranges to a grated pine- Of delicate flavor, they make an impure breath (from any cause) pure and sweet, leaving a delightfu pe 
d apple, and, if you have them at hand, a pint of fragrance. ‘‘ You can eat onions, BREA THLETS will do the rest.” At your druggists or by mail direct. ive 
nashec spberries ; stir in half a cupful « 0W- 7 
es a e gt pete ones oo i 5 CENTS PER PACKAGE SIX PACKAGES FOR 25c. ct 
lered sugar and at serving-time add water, either a : . . ; 
plain or effervescent THE BREATHLETS Co., 9 ATWATER STREET, DETROIT, MICH. L rq 
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Mrs. Ralston’s Chat 
the Advance Fall Fashions 





DRAWN BY 
KATHARINE WN. RICHARDSON 
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| o nl 
a 
, KIRTS have changed very little; they 


are still very full at the lower edge, 

and the fullness at the top is kept 

flat and tight-fitting in those of short 

walking length; in the long skirts 

the fullness is not fitted so tightly 

around the hips. There is a de 
cided line drawn between the models suitable 
for long and short skirts. In a long skirt, to 
be worn in the afternoon or evening, there is 
a very noticeable lack of trimming; if there is 
any at all it is confined to the extreme edge 
of the skirt, and never, by any chance, does it 
extend above the knee-line. By far the great 
majority of long skirts are cut circular in 
shape, a‘gored mode] seldom being shown for 
a long skirt; these touch at the back and 
sides used for short, 
walking-lengeth skirts, and even then many 
of the skirts, cut in the very latest 
have the gure seams hidden under plaits or 
lost in fullness or gathers 


Gored modeis are 


1 
stvie, 


HE favorite short skirt to wear with coats, 
boleros and jackets is composed of plaits — 
either small side plaits or small box-plaits 
Another very pretty new style of plait is 
called the ‘‘ Sunray plait’’; this is put in by 
hand, and is pressed very flat; it is appro- 
priate only for a short-length skirt 
The finishing of a skirt in the back must not 
be perceptible—that is to say, where the 
skirt closes; it must not show a break of any 
kind in the plaits, such, for instance, as you 
see so often in skirts that are plain around 
the hips and finished in the centre back with 
an inverted box-plait.. This inverted plait 
for the back of skirts is quite obsolete, and 
even in the most severe, plain, tailored skirts 
it is not used. The absolutely plain, tai- 
lored skirt is made tight around the top and 
closes at the back under a cluster of fine side 
plaits or box-plaits 
Still another model has the plain seamless 
habit back, the skirt fastening at the side 
front with buttons and buttonholes 


r IS very noticeable that there is more full- 
ness in the front of the skirts this season 
than last, and although the skirts require 
an immense amount of material, as I have 
said before, they are practically untrimmed. 
lake, for instance, the really dressy broad 
loth skirts and the skirts of voile linon: 
these skirts are gathered to the waistband 
ind then fall straight in full plaits at the 
ower edge. The only trimmings ever used 
ire small, stitched bands; for fine materials 
hese bands are trimmed, sometimes at the 
‘top and sometimes at the lower edge, with 
ery narrow knife-plaited ruffles of taffeta. 
Che foundation skirtS are made rather nar- 
ow, being cut just wide enough for comfort 
n walking, and have a very snug effect at 
e top. They continue, however, to be 
rimmed with many fine ruffles at the hem. 
‘peaking of finishing at the hem, there is one 
onomical device which I noticed in the 
st-made skirts, and that is that the edges 
both the outside ruffles and the inside dust 
ifie of foundation skirts are finished with a 
iall braid, and, in some cases, they are 
und with a piping of heavier silk, through 
hich a small-sized cord has been run. This 
ime method of binding ruffles and flounces 
tha cord piping can also be used for the edge 
the outside skirt. This would be suitable 

ly for heavy materials, as it would be a 

imsy and awkward finishing for a voile. 


VJATERIALS were never lovelier. Ex- 
treme suppleness and lightness in 
ight characterize all materials now in 
sue. There is really no such thing as a 
irse, heavy-weight fabric now being used 
any description of clothes. Even meltons, 
mer favorites for riding habits, have given 
ice to the lighter-weight materials. Every- 
ng seems to have taken the spirit of chiffon. 
long the very loveliest materials are the 
fon taffeta and gauze de chiffon; these 
© being especially charming for separate 
uses, and, in black and dark colors, for 
ll boleros to be worn over blouses with 


y skirt. The choicest materials are of 
idcolor. Fancy materials are very simple 
1 low in tone, the design being fancy 


pes and broken checks shown up in the 
ive by means of silk threads. Two-toned 
cts in checks and stripes are much used, 
| really these broken checks and plaids in 
ry subdued colorings, mostly blues, browns 


only fancy 
materials that are worn to any noticeable 
extent. The materials for silk blouses are 
in the plain, soft pastel colors or in very tiny 
stripes and checks 


and black and white, are the 


(ptt and shirtwaists are two very 
different garments at present. Blouses 
are extraordinarily elaborate, with all the 
trimming and hand work piled upon them 


that the skirts lack. They are trimmed 
with lace and much embroidery, and, in 
many cases, the lace and embroidery are 


further trimmed with knife-plaited frills of 
taffeta or another lace These blouses are 
mostly made to fasten down the centre back; 
if not, the fastening must be at the left side 
front and quite invisible. The blouses are 
tight-fitting around the waist, and this, of 
course, lining and bones. If the 
long, tight-fitting effect is not becoming to 
you the best thing to do is to blouse the 
material over a very high, fitted girdle, 
which is made on the lining of the blouse 
itself, so that practically the girdle becomes 
a part of the blouse and is not a separate, 
hooked-on affair 


means 


HE sleeves are the things. Tosum them 

up very briefly, they are large at the top 
and short in length. It is .are to find a sleeve, 
in the dressy blouses or even in the dressy 
boleros and coats, that reaches to the wrist 
The sleeve of to-day is not that big, ungainly, 
falling puff which was worn some years ago 
The fullness comes directly from the top of 
the shoulder, and falls, with a rather dropped 
effect, to the elbow One way to fit in coat 
sleeves of cloth is to take the fullness out at the 
top (where the sleeve is put into the arm’s 
eye) by means of three small gussets. This 
gives a flat, broad-shoulder effect at the top of 
the sleeve, and also does away with the surplus 
material which would otherwise fall at the 
sides of the armhole; yet it does not remove 
the material from the top of the centre portion 
of the sleeve. This is a good method by 
which to cut and fit sleeves that are very 
large at the top. You all must know how 
ugly a big, puffed sleeve looks that falls over 
the entire arm, concealing the side and back 
It is very unbecoming to the figure, 
especially so if a person is in the least in- 
clined to stoutness. This way of putting in 
sleeves does away with all that look and 
makes the new puffed sleeve quite pretty. 

All sleeves for coats, gowns and blouses 
are full at the top, and when long they 
are, to use the popular expression, ‘* skin- 
tight’’ from the elbow to the wrist; but in 
all the fancy little blouses and the dressy 
coats the sleeves are elbow length For 
the plain coat for every-day wear—a_ coat 
that can be worn with all skirts —-the sleeves 
are long and not over large. They have just 
a little fullness at the top to fit with ease over 
a moderately full sleeve underneath, and the 
width of the sleeve from the elbow to the 
wrist should not be more than necessary, 
all fullness being kept strictly to the top of 
the sleeve and to its centre portion only 
The narrower your coat sleeves from elbow to 
wrist, the more in fashion they will be. 


seains 


HE plainer coats are made in three lengths. 

Very short is the coat that forms part of 
a suit, and this, whether single or double 
breasted, must fit snugly to the figure. At 
the waist-line the coat is finished with a belt 
of satin, soft suéde leather or the material 
itself, and below this belt there is a small 
basque postilion. These postilions vary greatly 
in shape: some are gathered on to the coat, 
others are put on perfectly flat or with a smal! 
cluster of big plaits in the centre’ back. 
These very short coats are all made witha 
small basque tail. 

Then there is the second length coat which 
reaches to the knee-line. This coat is not 
cut with such lack of fullness as was the one 
of last year. Both back and front are fitted 
in snugly, and in the front there is always 
some fullness, which is made necessary by 
the extra fullness of the skirts. The fuliness 
in these coats is given by one or two plaits, 
which plaits are really in the upper part 
of the coat, the material being cut away in 
order to avoid all clumsiness. Below the 
waist-line the plaits fall loose and free, giv- 
ing the necessary fullness to the skirt of the 
coat. I do not mean tc say that loose coats 
have been entirely given up; raincoats and 


traveling coats are still made loose, but this 
style has entirely gone out for the coats of 
suits 

The third style of coat is very long and is 
called a This coat is tight 
fitting and reaches to within an inch or two 
of the edge of the skirt, and is a very dressy 


redingote.’’ 


coat to be worn principally with a long 
skirt—that is, the round-length skirt that 


touches at the centre back and sides. 


HERE is one very pretty new style of coat 

suitable for the young and slender; it is 
quite short, reaching to the hip-line, and is 
made with plaited backs and fronts. It does 
not sound as if this were pretty, but if it is well 
made it is, as the plaits are stitched so flat 
and arranged in such a manner that they do 
not give an awkward appearance to the coat. 
From the waist to the hip-line the plaits are 
loose and the coat fastens at the left side with 
a fly-lap. There are many little pockets 
placed on these coats, and the sleeves are 
small and just turn the elbow. For younger 
girls they are very pretty and look well made 
in the small-checked materials 


HE shirtwaists to wear in the morning 

with plain tailored suits are a relief after 
the really excessive elaboration of the clothes 
now in fashion These go to the other ex- 
treme, being sosimple and plain. The fronts 
are cut with a small, circular yoke, to which 
the fullness of the blouse is plaited or gath- 
ered. If plaited, the plaits extend the entire 
length of the fronts, and, if gathered, only two 
rows of used. They fasten 
directly down the front on the neatest pos 
sible box-plait, which plait should be just 
wide enough to allow the working of the 
buttonhole, and the small, round buttons are 
ot pearl or of white crochet The sleeves 
are very small, with just a little fullness at 
the top, and the cuffs are three inches deep; 
these button very tightly around the wrists. 
Detachable collars are made to button at the 
back and are of the same material as the 
shirtwaist With these little waists are worn 
very pretty cravats of white batiste, the 
hems matching the material of the shirtwaist. 
Thin materials—batistes and linens—are 
prettiest for these shirtwaists, and on the 
cool days they may be worn over a silk lining. 


gathering are 


| ghghecern costumes of one material are very 
much worn; they are even made of cloth, 
and with them are worn separate cloth or 
velvet coats trimmed with braid or inlaid 
with braid medallions. If simply made 
these dresses are most useful for general 
wear, especially in a dark woolen material 
for winter, and this new style seems to be 
more simple in character than the majority 
of clothes. Even in these dresses the sleeves 
are short, but, to make them more practicable 
for cooler days, undersleeves are made of a 
thin material to match the small yoke and 
collar. Speaking of yokes, even such little 
things have changed in fashion this year; 
they are very small—indeed, not more than 
an inch or two deep, and are mostly round in 
shape. The standing collar is always of the 
same material as the yoke, which is invari 
ably of a thin, semi-transparent fabric. One 
never sees a yoke of silk or satin; it is always 
of lace, embroidery or batiste, and the under- 
sleeves should be of the same material. 


HE line of the shoulder is not over deep 

and is quite in contrast to last year’s style 
of carrying the shoulder away down over the 
top of the sleeve. This new decree of fashion 
makes the remodeling of last year’s clothes 
not such an arduous task. After all, it is 
not so very difficult to cut away the extra 
length of your shoulder and refit your sleeves 
upside down. The-altering of sleeves is 
made much easier by the fact that in the new 
sleeves the fullness is confined to a very short 
space, and if necessary you can make the re- 
mainder of your sleeves, from elbow to wrist, 
of another material. In this year’s fashions 
we can content oursclves with the fact that 
wherever two ends do not meet we can cover 
the deficiency with a little band edged with a 
knife-plaited frill. 

NOTE — Next month (September) The Journal will have 
twelve pages devoted exclusively to fashions. Mrs. Ralston 
has returned from Paris, where she went especially to learn 
all about the newest styles in women’s clothes, taking three 
artists with her. Besides the fall and winter styles described 


and illustrated in the present number, there will be many 
more shown in the September Journal. 
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LAST ANNOUNCEMENT 


OF OUR 


Reduced Price Sale 


Suits, Skirts and Jackets Made to Order 


AT ONE-FIFTH REDUCTION FROM 
FORMER PRICES 


Our Summer Catalogue illustrates and 
describes over 150 New York styles, in 
cluding Tailor-made Suits, Shirt-waist 
Suits, Silk Costumes, Jackets, Silk Coats 
and Rain Coats. 

Over 400 materials from which to select, 
among which are Cheviots, Broadcloths, 
Mixtures and many other fabrics especially 
adapted for Summer and early Fall wear. 

A large assortment of samples of these 
materials and the Catalogue of Styles will 
be sent FREE on request, to any part of 
the United States. State particularly that 
you wish the SUMMER Catalogue 

This ts the last announcement of the 
reduced price sale, so act quickly tf you 
wish to take advantage of tt. 


$6.00 Suits now + Se Soe 
12.00 Suits now i “a Sg 
18.00 Suits now <p ae 
25.00 Suits now a” ay ae 
$4.00 Skirts now «-?'. ae 
7.00 Skirts now os. ge eee 
10.00 Skirts now eo 
32.00 Skirts now « « ‘x 


EVERYTHING MADE TO ORDER 
NOTHING READY-MADE 
We Guarantee to Fit You or Refund Your Money 


&@~ This sale will positively end September 9, 1905; 
reduced price orders received aiter that date cannot 
be filled. Write at once, so as to secure your selec- 
tion of the best materials. 


NEW FALL CATALOGUE 


READY AUGUST 21 


We are now receiving from abroad new styles 
for Fall and Winter. We have never seen hand 
somer garments than have been designed for the 
coming season. The creative genius of the French 
designer is marvelous. Every year they send us 
strikingly new and original styles that seem to 
leave no room for improvement. This season their 
work is far ahead of last year. 

Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue will illus 
trate styles in ladies’ Suits, Skirts, Cloaks and Rain 
Coats that are exclusive and distinctly different 
from ready-made garments. Our costumes possess 
that air of distinction so hard to define, but so easy 
to discern, which one recognizes in the well-dressed 
woman. 

Your opportunity for choice will be greater 
than ever, because our assortment of styles and 
materials will be larger. 


Our new Fall Catalogue will illustrate: 


Stylish Suits,  . . $6.00 to $25.00 
New Fall Skirts, . ‘ 


3.50 to 12.00 
The Correct Winter Jackets, 5.75 to 25.00 
Rain Coats, New Models, 9.50 to 18.00 





It you contemplate the purchase of a Fall or Wi 
tergarment, write to-day foraselected li 
and the new Fall Catalogue 
ready to any -part of the United States. Kindly 
specify whether you wish samples for a suit, skirt, 
jacket, or rain coat, and about the colors you prefer 

Our Catalogue and Samples a 
sary to the woman who wishes to dress well at 
moderate cost. Ke sure to ask for the pew Fall 
and Winter Catalogue. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


139 and 123 West 23d St., New York 
Mail Orders Established No Agents 
Only 17 Years or Branches 


eof samples 


sent free as soon as 


> absolutely neces 
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Two Materials Combined 


N° 1748.— Patterns for this bodice, closed at the 

back, with high or V neck, and full-length or elbow 
sleeves, can be supplied in five sizes: 32-40 inches 
bust measure. Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, 
post-free. Size 36 requires 3 yards 36-inch material 
Order by number and state bust measure Send all 
orders, with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern 
Bureau. 


HIRTWAISTS are always favorites, for 
there is nothing a girl can wear that 
will answer so many purposes or afford 

so much comfort as a pretty and well-made 
shirtwaist, especially at this season of the 
year when airy-fairy frocks have almost 
reached the end of their usefulness, and we 
must think of the blouses suitabie to wear 
with the tailored skirt and coat for the 
autumn season 

The new dummy model I told you about 
in the last number of THE JOURNAL will be 
a friend in need when making shirtwaists 
especially if you care to have yours unlined 
You can almost them, after you 
have carefully cut and notched them, right on 
the dummy. Any necessary alterations can 
be made while you are pinning the waist to 
gether, as the fault presents itself at once 


‘build’”’ 





With a Small Round Yoke 


N°: 1750.— Patterns for this shirtwaist, with or with- 
out the yoke and lining, and with one or two cuffs, 

can be supplied in seven sizes: 32-44 inches bust 
measure. Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, 
post free. Size 36 requires 3k, yards 44-inch material, 
2 yard 18-inch lace and 1°4 yards 36-inch lining. Order 
by number and state bust measure. Send all orders, 
with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


This is so much better than basting first and 
then fitting, for that often necessitates rip 
ping, which means wear and tear on both 
material and tempet 


PEAKING of alterations reminds me that 
S there are difficulties which sometimes arise 
and seem hard for the amateur to overcome; 
one that occurred to me the other day is the 
wrinkles across the back of the waist just 
below the collar-band Your first thought 
here is to remove the collar-band and notch 
the waist: this, of course, relieves the strain 
which causes the wrinkles, but it lays the 
a back that is 
too short from the shoulder-blades to the 
collar-line, which gives a tight, drawn-back 
feeling and choking sensation, although the 
collar-band is really not too tight. The 
wrinkles are caused not because the back is 


foundation for a serious fault 


too long, but because it Is too narrow at one 
point, just below the collar-lins To rem- 
edy this let out the shoulder-seams on the 
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back at the collar-line, graduating the let-out 
to nothing about the middle of the shoulder 
seam 

Something else to remember is that it is 
easier to trim out the neck-line of a blouse 
than to add a piece to it, consequently while 
it is good to follow your pattern, and mark 
where it indicates the collar-line, it is not 
necessary to cut too ¢ losely, for you can al- 
ways drop a collar-band, while it is impossible 
to raise it if the neck of the waist is cut out 
too much, and the higher the collar-band is 
set the smaller the neck appears 


ERE is a substantial idea for the foun- 

dation stock for a silk shirtwaist: cuta 
plain collar of China silk — taffeta will do, 
but I sav China because it 
is thinner On this stock 
stitch bias bone-casings of 
the silk in the centre front 
and on each side; slip 
pieces of flat, uncovered 
featherbone into the cas- 
ings, and after 
turning over the 
edges of the callar 
face it with ribbon 
binding eased on 
In sewing soas not 
to tighten the 
collar turn the 
back edges over 
after fitting, allow- 
ing them just to 
meet; slip a piece 
of featherbone in 
the turn on each 
edge; sew on hooks set 
back a quarter of an inch, 
and on the left side regular 
eyes (not eyelets), allow- 
ing the loops of the eyes to 
extend a tiny bit beyond 
the edge of the collar; work 
these loops with sewing- 
silk and face both hooks 
and eyes with ribbon bind- 
ing When the collar is 
hooked the edges will make 
a neat and flat closing 
‘hese collars may be tacked 
on the waist, and it is a 
splendid foundation on 
which to tack turn-overs, 
and then to twist and tie 
the neck, giving a soft and 32-44 inches bust 
becoming effect while being 
crush and become unbe- measure. Send all 
comingly low and loose. 


ESIDES making new clothes we must 
provide some scheme for touching up 
last season’s blouses. Take, for instance, a 
black taffeta waist that has been made with 
a deep yoke in which we desire now to have 
one of the new tiny V-shaped vests. It isa 
very simple matter to make it like the waist 
‘‘Two Materials Combined.’’ Rip the waist 
up and arrange a pretty vest on the lining. 
Then raise the silk to the shoulder-seams; 
this, of course, will make it short, but an 
extra piece of silk may be joined under either 
one of the tucks to give the necessary length 
to the blouse. The box-plaits or wide folds 
are made of checked taffeta mounted on soft 
crinoline and _ finished 
with embroidered  but- 
tons. The sleeves are 
double pufis trimmed 
withtwobands of checked 
silk, the lower sleeves 
made to match the vest. 
Very often a silk waist 
will wear out under the 
arms or around the lower 
sleeves; in that event, rip 
it up and use the good 
parts for such trimming 
as this, since the waist is 
useless for anything else. 
Let me remind you 
again —especially the girl 
who makes her own 
clothes and finds it nec- 
essary toeconomize —that 
a blouse made with ad- 
justable vest and lower 
sleeves affords sufficient 
change to enable you to 
do without an extra blouse 
and never feel its need. 


HIS vest may be made 
on a French guimpe 
of fine lawn, cut just below 
the bust-line, which gives 








A Golf Waist 


O. 1751 Patterr 
asoft net tieor ribbon about can be supplied in seven sizes: 


meas 

iding Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. 
Size 36 requires 3’4 yards 27-inch mate- 
substantial, since it will not rial. Order by number and state bust 
rders, with money in 


closed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 





bands, finishing them at the top, having four 
eyelets sewed on each band and correspond 
ing hooks on the inside of the lower edge of 
the blouse sleeve In this case the French 
guimpe should be finished sleeveless, binding 
the armholes with a bias strip of lawn rhe 
lower edge of the French guimpe should be 
finished with a tiny hem or binding, through 
which a drawing-string is run to tie it down 
so that it will remain snugly in place 
guimpes are very satisltactory. 
Another dainty idea, when making this 
design of new material, is to make the body 
of the blouse and box-plaits of the same 
material, embroidering the plaits as simply 
or elaborately as you choose, making a dainty 


These 


lingerie yoke and lower sleeves for ordinary 
occasions and lace ones of 
bébé Irish or Point Venise 
lace to use as a best frock 

The design ‘‘ With a 
Small Round Yoke’’ is a 
good ‘‘all-around waist” 
as far as the lines are con- 
cerned, because the tiny 
yoke will not make the 
stout girl appear stouter, 
and the deep, long tucks 
will give a graceful length 
to the figure; accordingly 
itis cut In extra large sizes 


HE ‘*‘Golf Waist’”’ 

shows a style suitable 
for all figures It is a most 
serviceable shirtwaist for 
regular wear, and looks 
exceptionally smart for an 
outing waist if made of 
French flannel having a 
white ground and dots to 
match the skirt On this 
particular style of waist 
the pocket looks very 
dainty, though it may be 
left off when one desires to 
use the blouse for a regular 
business or school waist 
It would be very practical 
if made of heavy madras or 
linen, aS many girls wear 
laundered waists all fall 
and winter; you will find 
for late fall and winter the 
fine madrases, fleece-lined, 
for this shirtwaist are as warm as a light 
weight French flannel, and 
are much more serviceable 
since they do not shrink 
when laundered. 

Inthe design below I am 
giving you a waist that may 
be made up in washable 
material orin silk. Something pretty for fall 
and winter, but not so elaborate as silk, would 
be a fine challis or wool batiste. This blouse 
is made with five box-plaits and a tiny cluster 
of tucks between the box-plaits. The tucks 
give a graceful fullness to the blouse, while 
the box-plaits secure becoming long lines 


ire. Price, in 


POINT about a girl’s wardrobe which 

seems to cause a great deal of thought is 
that of suitable stocks. If vou wear a strictly 
tailored shirtwaist like the golf waist shown, 
it is always in good taste to wear a tailored 
stock; this need not be exactly like the illus- 
tration, for a pretty linen turnover and a silk 
tie would also be quite cot 
rect; but by no means wear 
anything on the laey or 
fine lingerie order in col 
lars and cuffs with a se- 
vere flannel waist. Keep 
all lace-trimmed and fine 
embroidered stocks to 
wear with waists that are 
more or less dressy- 
looking. The lastdesign, 
if made of black taffeta, 
would be pretty worn with 
plain handkerchief linen 
turnover collar and cuffs. 


Made for Moderate Sums 
The Golf Waist 


3% yards of flannel, 27 
inches wide, at 50 
cents a yard.......... $1.88 

1 spool of sewing siik at 9 
ae , 09 

6 pearl buttons at 8 cents 
each .. _ ° 45 





ae $2.45 
With a Small Round Yoke 


3% vards of mohair, 44 
inches wide, at 75 
cents a vard...... $2.34 

4 vard of all-over em 
broidery at $1.50 a 
vard 





er 75 

assurance of its staying Hooks and eves, silk, et 25 
. = 3 , « 1 

in place instead of work- 14 oer se : 

“ cents a vare o- 22 

ing its way up, as often Made of Challis 

seen. The lower sleeves otal - $3.56 

, > t ed « ] O. 1756.— Patterns for this shirtwaist 
7 be stitched on Lae va enn be supplied in seven sizes: 32-44 Made of Challis 
upper sleeves, which, in inches bust measure. Price, including 2% yards of challis, 44 


turn, are sewed in the 
arm’s-eye of the French 
guimpe; or they may 
made with half-inch 


hart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 
requires 244 yards 44-inch material. Order 
" by number and state bust measure. Send 
ye 


inches wide, at 75 


cents a yard , $1.88 
Fiudings 


all orders, with money inclosed, to The ae 
Journal’s Pattern Bureat. 


0 $2.13 








in a little 


A delicate skin requires pro- 
tection and care 

Expose it to the sun, wind or 
rain—you know the result. 

Profuse perspiration causes the 
clothing to chate and irritate it. 

Shave too close —it rebels. 

Something is required to allay 
the inflammation and irritation 
that something is 








MENNEN’S 


Borated Talcum 


Toilet Powder § 


the greatest boon to _ irritated 
suffering skin known to medical 
science. It immediately soothes 
and relieves Prickly Heat, Chafing 
and Sunburn. 


A POINT TO REMEMBER 


It is not on our package, | ut on our Powder, we 
ha built our national reputation Insist on 
Mennen’s the original Avoi 


ordinary p 
ers, highly scente with cheap perfume, put 
p in iamental packages The price of 
great success is a host of imitators. Don't be 
misled by the unscrupulous dealer wl says 
** just as good.’ 

Look for the face on the top of every box 

Sold everywhere, or by mail 25 cents. 


Sample free if y mention this m 


aya 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 


100 Orange Street. NEWARK, N. J. 
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NE would not be criticised in pro- 
nouncing this a season of embroid- 
ery, for indeed that gentle art is 
being most liberally applied to 
garments of all descriptions, and 
the most encouraging thought is 
that the fashionable embroidery is so simple 
and may be so quickly done that even a nov- 
ice need not hesitate to undertake the work. 
Eyelet embroidery, which is also known as 
old English cut work and broderie Anglaise, 
is the most popular style of embroidery at the 
present moment. It is extremely effective, 
notwithstanding its limitation of eyelets and 
ovals, and is by far the simplest and most 
rapid form of decorative needlework; yet 
there are many who stumble at an eyelet! 
The fact is that to make an eyelet is the sim- 
plest thing in the world: just punch a hole 
in your material with a stiletto, whip around 
it and your eyelet is complete. For an oval 
the material is cut out. One method, and a 
very good one, is first to follow the outline 
with an outline stitch to prevent the material 
from stretching, then cut out close to the 
stitched outline and whip around the 
edge, proceeding in the same manner 
as with the eyelet. White mercerized 
floss is most satisfactory with which to 
work, and French embroidery cotton is 
always right. 
White on white seems to be the rule 
‘is summer—scarcely any colored 
ideries being shown, and when 
call the difficult problem of the laundry 
“anot fail to rejoice at the present style 


} NK of an embroidered parasol, and a 
i ashable one at that! Now the woman 
who is handy with her needle may possess such 
a parasol at reaily small cost. Perhaps you 
have a parasol the handle of which is hand- 
some and the frame sound, but the cover 
worn, faded or out of style. To re-cover the 
frame would not be a formidable task. Rip 
one section carefully from the old cover and 
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Good Style for a Linen Belt 
s 





Wistaria Design for the Yoke of a Blouse 
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Design in Marguerites for a Dress 


The New Embroideries 


By Eliza S. Winn 


press it, using it for a pattern; cut eight sec 
tions of linen; have ea section stamped, 
and, I would suggest, in a simple, bold 
design, which will be quite as effective as a 
more complicated one. One parasol, seen in 
a fashionable shop, had a very simple design 
of large and small eyelets forming a double 
row of pyramids in each panel; it had a 
lining of pale green silk, but these linen par- 
asols are very good unlined if you make the 
embroidery neat on the wrong side The 
section of a parasol shown on this page is 
extremely dainty; the garland of tiny flowers 
is embroidered in satin stitch, and the ribbon 
in ladder stitch. When the embroidery is 
completed stitch all the sections together with 
French seams and sew the cover to the frame 
finishing the top, where it joins the stick, with 
a ruftle having a scalloped, buttonholed edge 
The snowball flounce (a section of which 
is shown on this page) is for a frock of 



















A Fine Example of the Exquisite 
French Embroidery, Combining 
“ Seed” Stitch with the Highly 
Padded “ Satin” Stitch 


Section of a 
Parasol Cover. 
The “Ladder” 
Stitch Gives a 
Lacy Effect to 
the Ribbon 


French lawn. The flowers are done in 
broderie Anglaise, each petal being cut out 
and in the centre of each flower ‘s a French 
knot; the leaves are embroidered in satin 
stitch on one side of the mid-rib and are out 
lined and filled in with seed stitch on the 
other. The blouse is embroidered ina design 
of snowballs to correspond, and the dress is a 
particularly dainty one 

The butterfly flounce is cut circular and is 
designed especially for a petticoat; the scal 
lops are done in buttonhole stitch, as is also 
the outlining of the butterflies; the wings 
are done in eyelet work and solid dots are 
embroidered along the scalloped edge 


HE collar and cuff set is worked in French 

embroidery —that is, a satin stitch highly 
padded — and the little chemisette is done in 
the same style. The coat collar is entirely 
in English cut work on heavy linen. Cut 
work and French embroidery are gracefully 
combined inthe wistaria design for the blouse 
front illustrated. The dainty little design in 
Hedebo embroidery is also for a blouse 

A handsome and efiective 
piece of work is a dress em- 
broidered in a design of Mar- 
guerites. The illustration 
shows a section of the skirt 
panel. This work is a charm- 
ing combination of broderie 
Anglaise, French embroidery 
and French knots. Very stylish 
is the white linen belt with its design 
of small crescents and eyelets. The 
work described is really not beyond 
the scope ol tl 
deft fingers and a little knowledge of 
needlecraft Such embroidered gar- 
ments could be purchased only at an 
exclusive shop at excessive prices; 
yet they may be made at home at 
comparatively small expense and will 
pass unhurt through the ordinary 
home laundry. 


1@ average woman with 

























































Hedebo Embroidery for a Blouse 





The time spent in 
knitting and crocheting is both pleas. 
ant and profitable. Machine-made 
garments do not equal those knitted 
or crocheted by hand, in softness, 
beauty, and distinctive elegance — 
when the best yarns are employed. 


The “ Fleisher’”’ Yarns combine 


7 


all the excellent qualities that are 
required evenness, elasticity and 
loftiness. The « rs are bright and 
lasting 


If you use The ‘**Fleisher”’ Yarns 


you can be sure that the working will 
be a pleasure and the finished result 
satisfactory 

Every skein bears the ‘‘FLEISHER’’ 

trade-mark ticket. 

Knitting Worsted Germantown Zephyr 
Dresden Saxony Spanish Worsted 
Shetland Floss Ice Wool 
Cashmeéte Yarn Shetland Zephyr 
Pamela Shetland Spiral Yarn 

Your dealer should carry them 
Free? b/er* g iy RT ie } rT} RN. 

“FLEISHER’S KNITTING 

CHETING MANUAL” ma 
tickets from The “ Fleisher"’ Yarns and 3 cents 
for stave le contains dire a as aking 
S. B. & B.W. FLEISHER 


Department ““G,’”” PHILADELPHIA 


AND CRO- 








An Outing Flannel of soft, caressing 
dreds of lovely patterns I : 
Handsomest cloth in America for the cost. Absolutely 
the best fabric on the market for making Slumber Robes 
Breakfast Jackets, Children's Clothing, Dresses, Waists 
that wear wel!, and look well, and are inexpensive 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 








Each bolt of Kimo no trade-mark t 
on it. See that tis the t mace. 
If your dealer will not supply you, write us his name and 
we will send you samples of the goocs 


Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Georgia. 


Largest Cotton and Woolen Mills in the South, 





No more holes — no more mending 
Four times the wear of ordinary stockings — that's 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


GARTER ToP HOSE 


For Women 

THE HOSE WITH LiFe 
4 ply where most wear comes — 
toe, heel, and sole, at back where 
shoes rub; and at the top, pre 
venting tearing of the hose ly 
the garter clasp Closely knit, 
extra elastic welt, shapely 1 
fortable, amd most economical 


3 pairs for 50c 

In Black, Tan, Blue, Gray; all 
fast, sanitary lors, sizes 8 to 1 
Vitality Hose for Men. The Sock 
with Life. 4 ply, toe, heel, sole, 
and back. Same colors as women’s 
If your dealer cannot supply y 
order direct from factory Sent 


prepaid or on receipt of price 

















VITALITY HOSIERY CO.,1654 Mascier St., Phila., Pa. ,, 








FITS ON THE GAS JET 


The Ideal Curling Iron Holder— 





always ready for use and easily adjuste 
Holds the iron in hottest part of the flan 

saving aching arms ed fingers and 
tiresome waits. Ca e rried I ies 


hand , Sent nm rece f 





nts (silver or st ps went wanted 
THE IDEAL NOVELTY CO., Dept. C, 
| 1135 Centrai Ave Cleveland, 0 
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HE time was 








when not 


nearly so 








much energy and 





bnigenulty were 

expended upon 

babies clothe 5 as 

upon the working of tidies and splashers, but 
it is a happy fact that this order of things ts 


now reversed and baby appears arrayed in 
garments made beautiful with hand work 
Nothing is so fitting, so dainty and so sweet 
for a baby as simple garments sewed by hand 
with tiny stitches, with little trimming save 
hemstitching, feather-stitching and fagoting, 
a little hand embroidery and a small amount 
of fine lace. A few rules about cutting and 





Made All in One Piece 


N° 1386.— Patterns for this infant’s nightingale 


Or circular sacque can be supplied in one 
size. Price, including Chart Model, 10 cents, post 
free It requires ’s yard 36-inch material. Order 
by number. Send all orders, with money inclosed, 
to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


making these little garments, the right ma- 
terials to be used and the proper measure 
ments, will be helpful to the young mother 
to whom this is a new kind of fancy-work. 


HE prettiest material for the best long 

dresses is handkerchief linen costing from 
seventy-five cents a yard up to any price. 
Then there is linen batiste and, perhaps 
more used than either of these, French nain 
sook. 
be easily creased for sewing, which is an 
advantage; it can be bought for from twenty- 
five cents to a dollar and a half a yard, and 
comes in three weights. 


This last has some dressing and can 


A long dress should 
measure one vard from neck to hem; it 
should be a yard and three-quarters wide if 
it is to be trimmed with a ruffle, otherwise 
two yards. For slips a French or English 
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Pretty Trimmings for Dress or Petticoat 


nainsook is suitable; sometimes a fine long 
cloth is used; this, too, is good for skirts and 
for nightgowns if flannel ones are not worn 
English nainsook may be bought by the piece 
(twelve yards) at a cost of from one dol 
larand a half to two dollars and a quarter; 
the finer quality costs as much as sixty cents 
per yard rhe price of long-cloth is from a 
dollar and a quarter to a dollar and a half for 
a piece of twelve yards. A slip should be 
made seven-eighths of a yard in length, anda 
yard and a half to two yards in width hese 
should be simply gathered into the neckband 
which may be feather-stitched and finished 
with a narrow lace edging, or may be merely 
a strip of beading wide enough to carry baby 


t 


lit 
ribbon Iie sleeves should be finished with 


Sewing for the Babies 


By Gertrude Cramer 


little bands to match. The skirt’ usualls 
has a plain hem, but feather-stitching, plain 


or in a design, is a pretty trimming. There 
ire five pretty feather-stitched designs on this 
page A yoke effect may be had by a feather 


stitched design outlining a yoke in the full 
material 

Long white petticoats are made on waists 
of long-cloth These waists are cut in one 
piece which makes only shoulder-seams neces 
sary; finish the neck and armholes with a 
one-eighth-inch hem which may be feather 
stitched; close at the back with three buttons 
and buttonholes rhe skirt is gathered and 
joined to the waist with an inch-wide facing; 
the bottom may be trimmed with a ruffle, 
plain or embroidered, or with frilling, or it 
may be finished with a 
hem and tucks 


HE flannel petticoat 
may be made in the 
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buttons Finish 
both white and 
flannel petticoats 
with muslin 
bands and strong 
buttonholes to 
corre spond to the 
buttons on the drilling waists. 
for boys should be trimmed with simple 
ruffles or, better still, be plainly hemmed 
and tucked 

Suitable trimmings for babies’ clothes are 
fine, narrow Valenciennes and Torchon laces 
and tatting. 
ate for coats 











White skirts 


Heavy laces are more appropri 
Embroideries should always 
be fine with small, simple designs.  Frillings 
come in all widths, costing from ten cents a 
vard up. Some of 

these are hemstitched 


"asta! —— 
: } t % } and all have a draw 


Lend hoods bad 


ing-string by which to 
gatherthem; they make 





same way or in prin 
cesse style A prin 
cesse model is cut in 
two pieces with low 
neck and no sleeves, 


TT a A Sh WT 5 SO 


a pretty trimming for 
simple dresses and 
underclothes Use 
beading wherever pos 
sible; put ruffles on 





back and front alike; it 
is seamed under the 
arms, and buttons on 
the shoulders, » where 
it should be an inch and 


VA 


with beading, sew in 
the sleeves and yoke, 
edge the cuffs and finish 
the neck with beading. 

A practical way to 





a half deep; scallop 
the neck and armholes 

The bottoms of flan 
nel petticoats may be 


scalloped and button 


put in sleeves is witha 


; “ on very fine cord, leaving 
{} {3 C} C) { } a an inch and a half at 


the toptolet down. At 
the back of the skirt 





holed or more elabo 
rately embroidered, ot 
they may be simply 
hemmed and _ feather- 
stitched All seams on 


OD 00 OO 5 OD 


hem also put a tuck for 
letting down Make 
French seams on all 
babies’ clothes. 
Always sew lace on 





a flannel garment 
should be opened, 
pressed and either cat 
stitched or feather-stitched. Silk-and-wool 
flannel is very nice for babies; it washes 
well and does not shrink as the all-wool 
flannel does. 

The first band for.a baby should be of 
medium-weight all-wool flannel about seven 
inches wide and thirty-two inches long Do 
not hem these bands. After the first six 
weeks the baby wears knit bands of all wool, 
which may be bought for twenty-five cents; 
they have little straps over the shoulders and 
a small piece back and front to which to fasten 
the safety-pins. Over this is worn the under 
shirt of all wool, which may be bought for 
forty cents, or one of silk and wool for sixty 
cents. A cotton-and-wool one costs twenty- 
five cents 

The pretty, knit socks seem to be out of 
fashion saby does not need them for warmth, 
and he is certainly much more comfortable 
without them When he goes out in the cold 
weather he should wear long, white, wool 
stockings 

Nearly all babies, unless the climate is 
very warm, wear flannel or wash-flanmnel 
nightgowns. These are made like the simple 
slips with the seams and hems cat-stitched or 
feather-stitched. A nice finish for the neck 
and sleeves is a_ bind- 
ing of wash ribbon, 
which is soft next to 
the skin 


HE length of the 

first short dresses 
should be about twenty- 
one inches; dimity is 
very attractive for these, 
but, even in the fine qual- 
itv—about thirty-five 
cents a yard — it does not 
wear so well as the plain 
materials. For the little 
boy I would recommend 
heavy French nainsook 
and for the little girl's 
best dt esses that of 
lighter weight. In the 
first short dresses a dif 
ference should be made 
between the boy’s and 
the girl’s For the boy’s | 
dress arrange the fullness \ 
in vertical tucks the 
depth of a yoke; the 
tucks may be grouped 
with feather-stitching be- 
tween An extremely 
good model is the design 
given on this page; it has 
a box-plait feather- 
stitched between the 
groups of tucks. 
collars should be round 
and flat, and open front 
and back; they may be 
trimmed with feather- 
stitching or a narrow edging, and the cuffs, 
trimmed to correspond, are made to button. 
Smocking is used for bovs’ as well as for 
girls’ short dresses, but it is apt to be clumsy 
on little babies’ clothes, although it is some- 


Bo s' A 
y 1 year requires 2% 


Bureau, 


times used in a very simple design on a slip. 
For the short petticoats under-bodies may 
bought ready made for twenty-five cents 
] made at home of 


or less, or they may be 
drilling and furnished with two rows of 


Dainty Stitches for Tiny Garments 





The First Short Dress 


O. 1755.— Patterns for this child’s dress, with 

sleeves in two lengths, can be supplied in 
three sizes: 6 months, 1 and 3 years. Price, in- 
cluding Chart Model, 10 cents, post-free. Size 
yards 36-inch material. 
Order by number and state age. Send all orders, 
with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern 


by hand It is well to 
use small pearl but 
tons of the same pat 
tern for all ordinary clothes; then there is no 
trouble matching them when one is_ lost. 
Crocheted buttons are very pretty and dainty 
on fine dresses. 


tp coats are pretty made of Bedford cord, 
cashmere or bengaline lined with silk or 
sateen; they may be embroidered or have a 
simple decoration of feather-stitching and 
French knots; very handsome coats are 
trimmed with Irish point lace, but I think 
the simple ones are really more attractive 
A very practical plan is to have a little under 
coat made of China silk and lamb’s wool 
quilted; such a coat may be bought ready 
made for five dollars. Of course these little 
undercoats may be made of cheesecloth or 
light-weight muslin; if made at home, they 
may be cut by the same pattern as the 
outside coat. 

The first short coats are pretty and service- 
able made of cashmere. 
simply 
broidered 


Piqué coats made 
with the edges scalloped and em- 

-are very stylish. The embroid 
ery may be as elaborate as one likes for a 
girl, but for a boy a simple buttonholed 
scallop has the most style. There are lovely 
coats for summer made of fine white lawn, 
dotted Swiss or batiste; 
these should be trim 
med with narrow 
Valenciennes lace or em 
broidery to match in 
texture. 


RETTY caps for 

summer are made 
of lawn or mull, and 
there is no end to the 
hand work that we may 
put upon 
bonnets 
tier than made 
with clusters of hand- 
made tucks, combined 
with feather-stitching 
and French knots, and 
trimmed with ruches of 
lace or footing and bows 
of ribbon Those for 
winter may be made of 
white bengaline and 
trimmed with lace or 
net ruchings or, 


small 
None is pret 


these 


those 


some 
times, a band of ermine 
or swan’s-down Wad- 
ded or plain silk caps 
may be made or bought 
to wear under thin caps 
on cool davs 

With the first short 
dresses babies wear 
moccasins, which may 
be bought or made at 
home of kid, piqué or 
linen; or they may wear 
little one-strap slippers 
of black or tan kid with white stockings; pink, 
blue or white kid slippers with stockings to 
match are very pretty. 


ACQUES of fine cashmere daintily em- 

broidered, scalloped or feather-stitched 
are lovely. One of the prettiest models is 
pictured here; it is most easily made and 
would be very dainty in white lined with 
pink or blue China silk. 


him, if wel 


your baby 


Smith, Kline 
& French Co. 





(se Craven( a 
Dress Shield Pins 


Supply a long-felt want. Ladies 
will find them a great convenience 


i =) 
Shields fs 


SZ PATENTED 
can be fi. . P 
changed 7 
ina 
moment Li 









sewing 
required 


The quickest and best way of fastening 
shields to waist. Nickel Plated. Will not 
rust. Loop takes in fullness of both shield 
and waist, which no other pin does. 


8 pins to set. All dealers, or will be mailed 
on receipt of 10 cents, stamps or coin. 


THE CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY PIN CO. 
125 Farrand Street 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 











If you want to know how to iron without exhaustion and 
do it hetter in Aald/ the time, write for free booklet illus- 


trating and describing “* The Ideal Way 


THE “IDEAL” IRONER 


oes away with drudgery of ironing day. Saves heating the 


kitchen —“Saves the Woman saves its cost in fuel 
Clothes look brighter, whiter, wear longer “The ldeai 
Way for a hot summer day. Agents wanted. 


Nat, Ironing Machine (o., 2219 Washington Ave., Racine, Wis. 


FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2613 Nainsook 
No. 2633 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
Refuse the “ just as good” and insist upon having the 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 


ENGRAVED 50 
WEDDING vy 
INVITATIONS 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED §2.50. Delivered anywhere 
in the U.S Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request 


EVERETT WADDEY ©O.,2 8. 11th 8t., Richmond, V* 
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1833-1834 


Chiffon broadcloth would be pretty for this dressy costume 
with its full and graceful skirt touching at back and sides. 
Tiny frills of mousseline de soie trim the bodice. 


O, 1833. — Patterns for this bodice can be supplied 

im six sizes : 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, in- 

cluding Chart Mcdel, 15 cents, post-free. Order by 

number and state bust measure. Send all orders, with 
money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


N?: 1834.— Patterns for this skirt can be supplied in 
five sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. Price, in 
cluding Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Order by 
number and state waist measure. Send all orders, with 
money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 





1828-1829 













Designs by 
Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by 
Augusta Reimer 





1826-1827 


A chic little street gown of striped material. The collar, 
plastron and sleeve-trimmings of white make it extremely 
becoming. 


N°: 1826.-— Patterns for this bodice can be supplied 
in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, 
including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Order by 
number and state bust measure. Send all orders, with 
money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


O. 1827.— Patterns for this skirt can be supplied in 
five sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. Price, 
including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Order by 
number and state waist measure. Send all orders, with 
money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


Make the model shown on the left of voile in one of the 
fashionable shades of blue. The little touch of white in 
the trimming is very effective. 


N°: 1828. — Patterns for this bodice can be supplied 
in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, 
including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Order by 
number and state bust measure. Send all orders, with 
money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


O. 1829. — Patterns for this skirt can be supplied in 
six sizes: 22-32 inches waist measure. Price, in 
cluding Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Order by 
number and state waist measure. Send all orders, 
with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


The afternoon gown shown on the right would be pretty of 
checked voile with lace yoke, and plastron of white broad- 
cloth braided in black soutache braid. 


Q. 1824.— Patterns for this bodice can be supplied 

in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, 

including Chart Medel, 15 cents, post-free. Order by 

number and state bust freasure. Send all orders, with 
money inclosed, to The Journals Pattern Bureau. 


O. 1825. — Patterns for this skirt can be supplied in 
four sizes: 22-28 inches waist measure. Price, 
including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Order by 
number and state waist measure. Send all orders, 
with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 





To Take Skirt Measurements 


In ordering skirt patterns give both waist 
and hip measurements. Never select a 
skirt pattern on which either measurement 
is too small. 

Take the warst measurement tightly 
around the smallest part of the waist. 
Take the /ip measurement leosely around 
the hips five inches below the waist-line. 

The following are the corresponding 
measurements in skirt patterns: 


Waist: Inches—20 22 4 20464 @ W 32 MH 
Hip: Imches—37 39 42 45 48 Sil S4 ST 











1830-1831 


Chiffon taffeta would be lovely for this attractive gown, 
which has the ample fullness in skirt and bodice so de- 
sirable at present. 


O. 1830.— Patterns for this bodice can be supplied 

in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, 

including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Order by 

number and state bust measure. Send all orders, with 
money inclosed, to The Journal's Pattern Bureau. 


N?: 1831.— Patterns for this skirt can be supplied in 
five sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. Price, 
including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Order by 
number and state waist measure. Send al! orders, with 
money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 






1824-1825 











EXT to what you say in a 

letter, the kind of station- 

ery you use is important. Your 

letter should express yourself — 

not only your personality but 
your taste. 

Don’t use a sheet of letter 
paper which does not appeal to 
you or will misrepresent you to 
your friend. 

A safe guide is to use 


EATON-HURLBUT 
PAPERS 


“MADE IN BERKSHIRE” 


correct in form, attractive to 
write upon, and beautiful in 
fabric. 


If you will send us the name of a good dealer 
in your town who doesn't carry Eaton-Hurlbut 
Papers, we will send you a copy of *‘ The Gentle 
Art of Letter Writing,’ a little book which should 
be upon every woman's whiting . 
EATON-HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY 

Pittsheld, Mass. 














We would like to be in your shoes 


SOCKS 12/4 brn Pam 






™~ 
> 
Equal to Try them 
any 25c and be 
Socks Sold convinced 





Black, Tans = and Mixtures 


Four Weights for the Four Seasons 


If your dealer does not keep them and will not get them 
for y , send us his name with your order 











| 
| 


New York ) 


Direct 
From the 
Mills 


ae 86 Leonard Street 


Buy Your 
Dress 
Goods 











Save Save 
4 - Ke; inn 5 
in cost / fy oe “A in cost 
4 \ 





. 


= Oe eS Se a 


/ 200 Samples 


White and colored cotton fabrics for Fall wear 


ma Mailed Free 







~ showing a beautiful collection of materials 
b 4 in white and al! the fashionable colorings 
now in vogue for ladies’ and children’s 
wear. We sell one yard or a hundred, saving y 
the profits of jobber, dealer and mid nan 
offering you at once a tar greater variety of latest styles 


than your local stores can show the entire season 
We pay al! delivery charges on every purchase and will re- 
fued your money if you are not satisfied with your bargain 


EASTERN TEXTILE CO., 31 Union Square, New York 
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Drawings by 
Thomas Mitchell Peirce 











Mrs. Ralston 








The long and graceful lines of the coat shown below make 
t a most becoming model. The skirt of walking length 
with the new tab effect is one of the prettiest. 


A good-style coat and one that will prove very serviceable 
is shown below. The lines are long, and add both style and 
grace to the figure. 


O. 1816. Patterns for this coat can be supplied in 
six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, in- 
iding Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Order by 
number and state bust measure. Send all orders, with 
money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 













N2: 1820.— Patterns for this coat can be supplied in 
six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, in- 
cluding Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Order by 
number and state bust measure. Send all orders, with 
money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau, 










: O. 1817.— Patterns for this skirt can be supplied in ©. 1819.— Patterns for this skirt can be supplied in 

; six sizes: 22-32 inches waist measure. Price, five sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. Price, N 

including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Order by including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Order by * 
number and state waist measure. Send all orders, with number and state waist measure. Send all orders, with : _ 

money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. money inclosed, to The Jcurnal’s Pattern Bureau. Pri 
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) \ NG, 
7 plied | 
, inches 
i Price 
I ; k Mode 
| — back to nature ora 
ist m 
a 1823-1819 Return to the old-time osed, 
a Pattern 
’ One of the new long coats. The plaits which fit it so wholesome whole wheat 
} closely to the figure fall loose and full below the waist-line. 
; food of our fore-fathers. 
; O. 1823. — Patterns for this coat can be supplied in 
six sizes: 32-42 imches bust measure. Price, in- , > 
cluding Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Order by Buy a pack age of 
{ number and state bust measure. Send all orders, with ? one > onan : 
4 money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. Ex xf ;-( )-SE E and use it to- 
, O. 1819, — Patterns for this skirt can be supplied in morrow morning. 
i five sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. Price, 
; including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Order by y » 4 . 
} number and state waist measure. Send all orders, with W hen y ou dip y our 
money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. spoon into its golden- 
: brown flakes you will 
+4 realize that at Iast there 
; is a delicious tempting ; 
dish made from the 
1816-1817 | 
whole wheat. 
1820-1819 - _ ° 
Ecc-O-SEE is made 
Make the tailored suit shown on the right of from the perfect grains No 18: 
any one of the suitings now in vogue. The se A his 
skirt is one of the plaited models, in which The jaunty suit shown on the left may be made of of the choicest white ed ty 
every seam is hidden. chiffon broadcloth with trimmings of braid. The er “iy ; . 
O. 1821.— Patterns for this coat can skirt is cut circular, the most popular style of wheat, containing all the ! del, 5 
os batt manwure. Prien, tncieging ae vital elements that make ie bas 
inches bust measure. Price, including No 1818 satiate thee ai tek ean ti a 
oat ya Supplied in six sizes: 32-42 inches for buoyant health and sed, 
Send all orders, with mor ey inclosed, to bust measure. Price, including Chart } rn Bu 


The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


Model, 15 cents, post-free. Order by num- good digestion. 
ber and state bust measure. Send all orders, | 
with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pat- 


ps It is Nature’s perfect 
food, and satisfies your 
craving for “something 
good to eat.” 


} 
| O. 1822.— Patterns fcr this skirt can 
: be supplied in five sizes: 22-30 
} inches waist measure. Price, includ- 
: ing Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. 
- Order by number and stite waist meas 
ure. Send all orders, with money in- 
-losed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau 


O. 1819.— Patterns for this skirt can be 

supplied in five sizes: 22-30 inches 
waist measure. Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. Order by num 
ber and state waist measure. Send all 
orders, with money inclosed, to The 
Journal’s Pattern Bureau 


Perfect digestion 
means life power, energy 
and a robust well be- 
ing. Attain it by eating 
| Ecc-O-SEE. 
| Ecc-O-SEE is sold in (1 
| 
| 








ii air-tight inner-lined pack- b) 
1 ages, insuring purity and 
7 freshness. 
’. 1839 
his ws 
Best food in semmer. | in s 
If you can find a grocer who does | *, ‘= 
not sell EGG-O-SEE, send us his tore 
name and ten cents, mentioning easu 
this periodical, and we will send oa 


you a full-sized package prepaid. Bream. 
Address, The EGG-O-SEE Company, 
Quincy, I. 

In Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain territory, the price is 15 
cents; two packages for 25 cents. i 
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New Shirtwaists and Blouses 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston Drawings by Augusta Reimer 





O. 1840.— Patterns for 

this waist can be sup- 
plied in six sizes: 32-42 
inches bust measure. 
Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. 
Order by number and state 
bust measure. Sendall or 
ders, with money inciosed, 

The Journal’s Pattern 
Bureau. 


O. 1838.— Patterns for 

this waist can be sup- 
plied in five sizes: 32-40 
inches bust measure. 
Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. 
Order by number and state 
bust measure. Send al! or 
ders, with money inclosed, 
to The Journal’s Pattern 
Bureau. 









A blouse of silk or 
heavy linen; a new 
feature is the three 
quarter-length sleeve, 


Shirtwaist of batiste or 
sheer linen, suitable 
for morning wear with 


tailored suits. 1838 





fl 
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O. 1843.— Patterns for 
this waist can be sup- 
plied in six sizes: 32-42 
nches bust measure. 
Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. 
Order by number and state 
bust measure. Send all 
rders, with money in- 
sed, to The Journal’s 
Pattern Bureau 


af 
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N°: 1837. — Patterns for 

this waist can be sup- 
plied in six sizes: 32-42 
inches bust measure. 
Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. 
Order by number and state 
bust measure. Send all 
orders, with money in 
closed, to The Journal's 
Pattern Bureau. 


1835 


Soft silk or a medium-weight cotton material would be 


good style made after this new model. 


O. 1835.— Patterns for this waist can be supplied 

in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, 
including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Order 
by number and state bust measure. Send all orders, 
with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern 
Bureau. 


Of either silk or linen 
One of the prettiest of 
4 1843 the new models is this 
simple little waist of 
heavy linen. 


this tailored model will 
prove both stylish and 


serviceable. 
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\JO. 1841.— Patterns for \ ; 4 O. 1842. — Patterns for 
this waist can be sup- T 





this waist can be sup 
plied in five sizes: 32-40 
inches bust measure. 


ed im six sizes: 32-42 
es bust measure. 
e, including Chart 

lodel, 15 cents, post-free. 
ler by number and state 
measure. Send all 
ers, with money in- 
ed, to The Journal’s 
tern Bureau. 
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rice, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. 
Order by number and state 
bust measure. Send all 
orders, with money in- 
closed, to The Journal's 
Pattern Bureau. 


This tailered modei de 


e 2 
veloped in one of the 1842 


Blouse of chiffon taf- 





feta with a shaped 
1841 yoke of plain silk 
trimmed with pipings. 


heavy linens would be 
very good style. 





1832 


Mohair would be most satisfactory for this modei, which 
is cut with such becoming lines. 


N°: 1832.— Patterns for this waist can be supplied 
in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, 
including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Order by 
number and state bust measure. Send all orders, with 
money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 





. 1839.— Patterns for 
this waist can be sup- 
in six sizes: 32-42 
S bust measure. 
» including Chart 
. 15 cents, post-free. 
' by number and state 
easure. Send all or- 
with money inclosed, 
> Journal’s Pattern 
u. 





O. 1836.— Patterns for 

this waist can be sup- 
plied in six sizes: 32-42 
inches bust measure. 
Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. 
Order by number and stat¢ 
bust measure. Send all or 
ders, with money inclosed, 
to The Journal’s Pattern 
Bureau. 


To Take Waist Measurements 


When ordering patterns for waists be gov- 
erned eutirely by the bust measurement. 

Take the bust measurement moderately tight 
over the dress, placing the tape around the 
body close up under the arms, well up across 
the back and over the fullest part of the bust. 

Here are the corresponding measurements 
in these patterns: 

Dotted silk or batiste Bust: Inches--32 34 36 38 40 42 44 46 48 


Of chiffon taffeta with 














would be equally good Waist: Inches— 23 24 25 265428 30 32 34 36 a shirred yoke, andfin 
for this waist with its Hip: Inches—38 40 42'445 47 49 52 55 58 ished with a becoming 1836 
c 
1839 ucw shaped yoke. —— — crushed stock and belt. 
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The New Embroidered Collars and Cuffs 


From the Latest Designs Secured in Paris 


By Mrs. Ralston 





Stock Collar in Hardanger Work, and Tie with 
Ends of Filet Appliqué 


An Exquisite Design in Marguerites on the Sheerest of Linen. 
The Stems are Effectively Done in Hemstitching 





A Beautiful Combination of Hemstitching and French Embroidery 
on Very Fine Linen 


A Collar and Cuff Set in Dainty Little French Daisies Done 
in Madeira Embroidery 





With Hemstitched Edges and an Effective Arrangement of Eyelets 
and Embroidered Dots 





One of the New Ties with Ends 
in Broderie Anglaise 


A Touch of Color is Added to This Embroidered Turnover 
of White Linen 





A Turnover Collar in Appliqué on Net, Which is a Revival 


The Finest French Piqué Embroidered in a Design of of Very Old Work 


Ovals and Eyelets 





A Linen Collar in French Embroidery and 
Broderie Anglaise 
A Very Effective Design in Points and Dots Done in French Embroidery 
on Pigqué or Linen 
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Few scissors will meet 
the test of snipping a 

fine thread cleanly and 

<< sharply with the ex- 
= treme points after 
= the scissors have 


had long use. A 
kind that will 
meet this test 

is surely en- 
titled to be 
called a 
wonder- 
fulkind 
of scis- 

. sors. 


e 
This 
woucder- ‘ene 
ful kind 
of scissors F » 
and shears ~ 
is sold under . 
the name of 
Keen Kutter. 
The Keen Kutter 
trade mark does 
away with all un- 
certainty in scissor 
and shear buying and 
guarantees the highest 
excellence 


EN KUTTER' 


SCISSORS AND SHEARS 


are made in all sizes and 
shapes—for all purposes. They 
have been the standard of 
America for 36 years, and were 
awarded the Grand. Prize at 
the World's Fair, St. Louis. 

Keen Kutter Pocket Knives for 
men and women are the very best \, 


C2 


ronste, 
tt your dealer-does not keep 
Keen Katter ‘Tools, write us and 
learn where to get them... Scissor 
Regehies free. A complete line of cut- 
lery aml tools is sold ander 
this Mark and Motto: 
© The Recollection of 
Quality Remains Long Af- 
ter the Price is Forgotten.” 
Trade Mork Registered 


SIMMONS 
mann HARDWARE COMPANY 
St. Louis, U.S.A. 
298 Broadway, New York. 
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Try it for only 


one week 
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immediate difference in the appea: 


SANITOL 
TOOTH 
PowpeER 


Highest 





ance of your teeth aft 


cts. percan. Also Liqui 
Paste and Brush. 


F ee —A most interesting an 
r ful booklet on the teeth 


The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory ‘ 
St. Louis 


An Association of Dentis/s, cor 
ducted on the co-operative pla 


and only Award, World’s Fair, 19 








form 


and 


DO 





Hundreds of letters were receive 
asking about publication in boo 


of Mrs. Richmond’s charmin; 


tale of ‘‘Jultet,’’ and its sequels 
‘*The Indifference of Juliet’ is 
sprightly tale containing these stori« 


many new chapters. Al a 


booksellers (Illus., $7.50) or of 


UBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Publishers 
135 E. 16th Street, New York 








The time o’ their lives | Bomny_faces and br 


Patent 
applied for 


muscles developed 












‘it’s geared”’ 
Jolliest, sportiest little vehi 
boys and girls. Exercises 
} muscles ; gives a child ple 
“ozone” without overt 
Rubber-tired. Perfectly 
If your dealer hasn't it 
direct from us. Wri 

booklet, FREE 
Hill-Standard Mfs 
145 Irish Mail St., Anders« 


Successors to The Standard Mfg 


a week's use of Sanit 
Tooth Powder. Wond« 
ful in action. Price, 2 


Irish Mail 
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Dresses for Boarding-Schoo 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Grace H. H. Cochrane 


The pretty party dress shown on the left would be lovely 
made of challis or voile in white, one of the light shades 
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always-useful separate coat for traveling, stormy 
* ther and general knockabout wear, which, in very cold 
her, may be worn over the tailored suit. 


]©. 1745.— Patterns for this girls’ coat can be sup- 


or bright red. 


N°: 1749.— Patterns for this girls’ costume, with high 

or round neck and full-length or short sleeves, 
and a full, five-gored skirt, can be supplied in four 
sizes: 12, 14, 16 and 37 years. Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, pést-free. Size 16 years requires 754 
yards 36-inch material, 3'4 yards lace insertion and 1% 
yards 36-inch lining. Order by number and state age 
size. Send all orders, with money inclosed, to The 
Journa!’s Pattern Bureau. 


A pretty model for dark red serge, trimmed with white or 
black braid, is shown on the right. A blue and green 


check, trimmed with blue braid, would be very good. 


O. 1741.— Patterns for this girls’ costume, with or 

without the yoke, can be supplied in four sizes: 

10, 12, 14 amd 16 years. Price, including Chart Model, 

15 cents, post-free. Size 14 years requires 9 yards 

36-inch material. Order by number and state age size. 

Send all orders, with moncy inclosed, to The Journal's 
Pattern Bureau. 


1742-1743 


A tailor-made suit for church and better wear, the skirt 
of which may be worn with a fancy blouse in the evenings. 


O 1742.— Patterns for this girls’ jacket, with front 

yoke, can be supplied in four sizes : 14, 16, 17 and 
18 years. Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, 
post-free. Size 16 years requires 2’ yards 36-inch 
material and 2"% yards 22-inch lining. Order by number 
and state age size. Send all orders, with money in 
closed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


O. 1743.— Patterns for this girls’ skirt, consisting 
of a two-piece upper part lengthened by a siae- 
plaited, gored lower part, can be supplied in four sizes : 
14, 16,17 and 18 years. Price, including Chart Model, 
15 cents, post-free. Size 16 years requires 5°4 yards 
36-inch material. Order by number and state age size. 
Send all orders, with money inclosed, to The Journal’s 
Pattern Bureau. 





How to Measure for Girls’ Patterns 


The variation in size of girls of the 
same age makes it necessary, in select- 
ing patterns, to be governed entire/y by 
the bust, waist and hip measurements, 
and to order the corresponding ave size. 
Never select a pattern on which any 
measurement i$ too small. 

Take the bust measurement moder- 
ately tight over the dress, placing the 
tape around the body close up under the 
arms, well up across the back and 
over the fullest part of the bust. Take 
the waist measurement tightly around 
the smallest part of the waist. Take 
the hip measurement loosely around the 
hips five inches below the waist-line. 

The following are the corresponding 
measurements in girls’ patterns. 


Age Size Bust Waist Hip 
Inches Inches Inches 





1754 


A very serviceable school dress if made of navy-blue fine- 
twilled serge. Plain material and a small dark-ground 
check would combine well for this model. 


Ne: 1754.—Patterns for this girls’ costume, with or 
without the lining, can be supplied in four sizes: 





This is little Elizabeth Brock of Macon, 
Mo., raised on Mellin’s Food from birth 
and noted everywhere for her sunny disposi- 
tion and pertect health. 


Mellin’s Food will make milk agree 
with your baby, and he will keep per- 
fectly well all Summer long. 


You can even travel with your baby, 
if you want to, and change the milk 
supply without risk, if you use Mellin’s 
Food to prepare the milk. 


Send to-day fora free sample of Me 


s Food-and try it 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO, BOSTON, MASS 


The #e Infants’ Band 
is Not too Good 
“A for Your Baby 


It is the new cousin to the 
famous “‘M” Waist for children. 
The Infants’ “MM” Band is made 
in two qualities—half 
silk and half wool, 50c 
—half wool and haif 
cotton 25c. The tab on 
the “MA” Band does 
what it isintended todo, 
because the tapes over 
the shoulder absolutely 
hold in place all that is 
pinned to it. Sizes 1to6. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Send us a dollar bill for two best quality Infants’ 
“M” Bands, mentioning size desired, and we will send 
same postpaid. Test them for 30 days, and then if 
you are not fully satisfied return them to us and we 

will refund your money. 


4 j' The Improved Minneapolis 
'§ “NM” Waist is made with tape 
4-4 buttons and has hose supporter 
attachments in front where you 
like them. Boys’ waists open in 
front—girls’ open in back. Sizes 
I to 15. Price 25c postpaid if 
you can’t find it at your dealers. 
Mention dealer’s name. 


MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS 


Dept. O, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Buy Silks From the Mill 
and Save 4 


About ‘s of the money you spend for silks goes for 
the profits of jobbers and dealers. Why not save that 
money for yourself? For example: 

Pure Silk Li Taffeta, all colors, 19 inches, 35c 

Pure Silk Dress Taffeta, all colors, 19 inches, . 55c¢ 
teed Black Taffeta, yard wide, . . . . . 88c 

Changeable Taffetas, ie 6 es . 

Pure, new, bright, lustrous silks, fresh fron 
cut any length desired. Full assortment > 
what you want. Guaranteed to satisfy or your money 
back. Wepayexpress. Write to-day for convincing 


FREE SAMPLES 


THE CHESTER MILLS, 431 Broadway, New York 


LEST YOU FORGET — 
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Stephenson's Skirt Supporter is Still the Best 
It holds skirt up and waist down. Reduces waistline. Aluminum 
parts. Will not rust or Absolutely the only practical 
and satisfactory supporter m: Eighth year of increasing 
emar Over sold. Our name on the genuine 
Wit r withoutlong waist adjuster, 25c, in your town or direct 
L. STEPHENSON & CO., 110 West 42d Street, New York. 


Other good agents’ articles. Write for particular 


HANDY 


HAT FASTENERS 


Sew or pintohat. Hold hat 
securely. Sample pair 25« 
postpaid. Money back if 
dissatisfied. Big seller — 


every lady wants them IP 
Write for prices and terms i 
Manufactured solely by /# 
PAIR MPG. 00., 512-S8th St, Racine, Wis. 
DING INVITATIONS #2)". 
printed and en 
graved. Up-to-~late styles. Finest work an! material 


100 Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cts. Samples and valuable 
booklet, “Wedding Etiquette,” FREE. 


J. W. COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, OAKLAND CITY, IND. 




















direct from us. ri _Dilied in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. = 3a 33% 12, 14, 16 and 17 years. Price, including Chart Model, Century Corse em Sate eat senete 
booklet, FREE o ce, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Size 32 25 37 15 cents, post-free. Size 16 years requires 4 yards figure. Made to order from individual measurements 
Hill-Standard Mfv in years requires 4% yards 44-inch material and %4 36-inch material, 4 yard 22-inch silk for girdie and — that's the reason. See our agent in your town. Ifyou 


145 Irish Mail St., Anders« 
to The Standard Mfg. ‘ 


rd 18-inch velvet for collar and cuffs. Order by 
imber and state age size. Send all orders, with 
oOney inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


4 2544 39 
36 26 41 











1% yards 36-inch lining. Order by number and state 
age size. Send all orders, with money inclosed, to 
The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 





lo not locate her, write us for rules for self-measure- 
ment. We want agents everywhere and pay them well 


THE HICKOE CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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The Ladies 


The New School Clothes 


Pretty Sailor Suit 


N°: 1758.— Patterns for 
this boys’ sailor suit, 
with or without the yoke, 
and knickerbockers with a 
fly, can be supplied in five 
sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. Price, including 
Chart Mode}, 15 cents, post 
free. Size 8 years requires 
2°4 yards 44-inch material. 
Order by number and state 
age. Send all orders, with 
money inclosed, to The 
Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


Detachable Collar 


O. 1759.— Patterns for 
this girl’s dress, with 
sleeve in two lengths and 
with or without the large col 
lar, can be supplied in five 
sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. Price, including 
Chart Model, 15 cents, post 
free. Size 8 years requires 
3'4 yards 36-inch material. 
Order by number and state 
age. Send all orders, with 
money inclosed, to The 
Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


Sacque-Coat Suit 


0. 1752.— 


and 14 years. 


Send all 
inclosed, t 
tern Bureau 


Drawings by Grace H. H. Cochrane and Elizabeth L. 


CHOOL clothes are very 
important and there is no 
reason why they should 

not be as pretty as other clothes. 
I have tried to show, in the 
illustrations with this article, a 
few practical ideas for school 
clothes for boys and girls. Let 
us begin with the boys; it is 
their prerogative. 

The sailor suitis still fashion 
able for boys from the days 
when they are old enough to 
wear trousers until they go into 
the Norfolk coat suits. 
sailor suits change very little, 
and are not only for best but 
also for school and every-day 
wear, and nothing is more be- 
coming. The only difference 
between the sailor suit for best 
and that for every-day wear is 
in the material—the sturdier, 
stronger weight being chosen 
for school suits. Even these 
every-day sailor suits may serve 
for dress-up occasions by 
adding a second collar of blue 
linen. They are always worn 
with full bloomer trou- 
sers, as indeed are all 
clothes for boys 


These 


HEN boys are too 


old for sailor suits cents, post-free. Size 12 years requires 5'4 
and this is usually at yards 36-inch material. Order by number and 
— aie us 1S usually ¢ state age. Send all orders, with money inclosed, 


about twelve years of age 
—they go into the Nor- 
folk coat suits. 


O. 1757. 
high or open neck 
sleeves, can be supplied in four sizes: 


and 14 years. Price, including Chart Model, 15 


Like the sailor suits these coats 


By Mrs. Ralston 





With the New Bloomers 


to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


Patterns for this girl’s dress, with 
and full-length or elbow 


Burton, from Designs by the Author 


school dress too heavily No 
large, floppy collars, except the 
sailor collars, are appropriate 
for school dresses, since they 
are so much in the way ; aschool 
dress should be plain and flat 
in its construction 


ey PIECE suits gain stead- 
ily in favor for children’s 
a few years ago they 
were worn ouly by the little tots, 
but now girls up totheir twelfth 
year wear them, and really, if 
the child is slim and tall, these 
dresses have a great deal of 
style. They are appropriate 
only forsimple, every-day wear. 
For school they are particularly 
nice made of cashmere or serge 
and worn over bloomer trousers 
to match, the trousers being 
attached to underwaists of cam- 
bric. The bloomer trousers 
worn thus by girls should be 
made with much more fullness 
than the ordinary bloomer 
trousers for bovs. One of the 
nicest ways is to cut them ina 
circular shape, which 
gives them a very grace- 
ful set, without too.much 


dresses ; 


8, 10, 12 fullness around the 


waist-line. I have just 
designed a model of this 
description, patterns for 
which (No. 1763) can be 
supplied in six sizes: 








Tatterns for this 

boy’s suit having knicker 
bockers with a fly can be sup- 
plied in four sizes: 8, 10, 12 
Price, including 
Chart Model, 15 cents, post 
free. Size 10 years requires : 
27% yards 44-inch material. in the 
Order by number and state age 
orders, with money 
) The Journal’s Pat 





Girl’s Sailor Suit 


jO. 1753.— Pa 


tterns for 
this gir!’s sailor costume 
to be slipped over the head 


change very little 


from year to year; 
this year, however, 
there is a slight 


change noticeable: 
the backs instead of 
being box-plaited are 
cut box-shape. The 
box-plaits are also 
sometimes omitted 
from the front, and in 
their place are side 
plaits stitched ; a coat 
of this kind is shown 
on one of the boys on 
this page. Ifthe suit 
is to be of a light 
weight smooti goods 
it would be better to 
make it with the side 
plaits in the front; 
but if it is of a 
heavier, coafser mate- 
rial, for a rough 
knock-about suit, the 
box-plaits are prefer- 
able. Belts of the 
same material are al- 
ways worn with these 
Suits. 


can be supplied in four sizes: 


4, 6,8 and 10 years. 
Model, 15 


including Chart 


cents, post - free. 
years requires 3’ yards 36 
Order by 
number and stateage. Send 
money in- 
closed, to The Journal’s Pat- 


inch material. 
all orders, with 


tern Bureau. 


preferred. 


can be 


breasted, 
tween six 


necessary 


think will 


I have 


Stay at 


These dresses may 
be made 
drop lining in the 
skirt and with a 
light, thincambric _ free. 
or batiste 


sleeves; 


mistake 


dark materials, such as navy 
blue and dark mixed grays. 
The box or reefer coat shown 
made in 
heavy double-faced goods or 
in the smoother covert cloths; 
it is a coat that looks well with 
all kinds of suits and may be 
used all the year round. 
Another 
looking winter coat for boys is 
one of the longer kind, double 


belted box back. 
difficult to dress, and the most 
sidered is serviceability 


N ANOTHER page of this 
issue of THE JOURNAL I 
give some 


iceable for girls who go to 
boarding-school ; 
endeavored to show 
some designs that are suitable 
school dresses for 
the little girls who 


waist and 


to line a 
child's every-day 


NOTHER suit 
shown has a 
sacque coat. These 
coats are worn by boys 
of the age that wear 
the Norfolk coat suits 
and are suitable for 
school or for best, as 
They are better made of the 


Price, 


Size 8 


either the 


useful and good- 


front, with 
Boys be- 
and fifteen are very 


box 


point to be con 


designs which I 
be found very serv- 


on this nage 


O. 1761.— Patterns for 

this girl’s box coat in 
three-quarter or reefer 
length can be supplied in 
five sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. Price, including 
Chart Model, 10 cents, post- 
Size 8 years requires 
2 yards 36-inch material for 
reefer, or 2'4 yards 36-inch 
material for three-quarter 
length. Order bynumber and 
State age. Send all orders, 
with money inclosed, to The 
Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


home 


with a 


lining 


it is a 





4-14 vears. Price, 
10 cents, post-free. In 
ordering be governed 
by the length from 
the waist to the knee, 
and select the corre 
sponding age size 


Age 4 6 8 10 12 14 
Length ? as 0A . 
to knee 5 127% 14 16 18 20 22 


Send all orders, 
with money inclosed, 


to THE JOURNAL’S 
Pattern Bureau. 
These trousers at 


the knee may be fin- 
ished with a band two 
inches wide which 
fastens with buttons 
and buttonholes; this 
method of fastening 
is considered by some 
to be more secure and 
more comfortable 
than the elastic, 
which is likely to 
stretch or to bind the 
leg. However, the 
pattern for girls’ 
bloomer trousers 
gives directions for 
making both ways 
All the little dresses 
shown on this page 
are suitable to wear 
with the bloomer 
trousers. 


HE suspender 
dresses, which 


including Chart Model, 


A Frenchy Littlke Model 


O. 1744. — Patterns for 

this little girl’s coat, 
with or without cape, can 
be supplied in four sizes: 4, 
6, 8 and 10 years. Price, 
including Chart Model, 15 
cents, post - free. Size 8 
years requires 4 yards 36- 
inch material. Order by 
number and state age. Send 
all orders, with money 
inclosed, to The Journal’s 
Pattern Bureau. 


have been so much worn by children dur- 


again the 


wear by 


guimpes 


Two-Piece Suit 


O. 1762.— Patterns for 
this girl’s box-plaited 
dress, with high or square 
neck and full-length or short 
sleeves, and with or without 
the yoke, can be supplied in 
five sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. Price, including 
Chart Model, 15 cents, post- 
free. Size 8 years requires 
4‘q yards 36-inch material. 
Order by number and state 
age. Send all orders, with 
money inciosed, to The 
Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


ing the summer, 
coming 
These~dresses can be made 
dark for school and every-day 
having washable 
guimpes of the darker ging- 
hams and the coarse linens. 
These heavy linen guimves are 
really very pretty for winter 
wear, and are usuallv made in 
the same color as the gown, but 
in a lighter shade. For in- 
stance, the guimpe to be worn 
with a blue serge suspender 
Gress would be pretty madeofa 
porcelain china blue, the collar 
and cuffs being trimmed with 
bands of white tape. 
are washable, and yet 
they do not require washing 
too frequently to make them 
serviceable. 
dresses can be greatly changed 
for Sundays and dress-up oc- 
casions by wearing with them 
thin nainsook blouses trimmed 
with Valenciennes lace inser- 


will be worn 
winter 


These 


Then, too, these 


tion. 

Pattern No. 
1762 has an at- 
tractive little 
waist which may 
be made with 
high neck and 
long sleeves or 
with square yoke 
and short sleeves, 
to be worn over 
one of these 
pretty guimpes. 


seven sizes: 
and 16 years. 


The New Norfolk Coat 


O. 1760.— Patterns for 

this boy’s suit having 
knickerbockers with a fly 
can be supplied in five sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. 
Size 10 years requires 244 
yards 44-inch material. Or- 
der by number and state age. 
Send all orders, with money 
inclosed, to The Journal’s 
Pattern Bureau. 





A One-Piece Suit 


O. 1746.— Patterns for 

this girl’sdress, with full- 
length or elbow sleeves, can 
be supplied in four sizes: 4, 
6, 8 and 10 years. Price, 
including Chart Model, 15 
cents, post-free. Size8 
years requires 4'4 yards 36 
inch material. Order by 
number and stateage. Send 
all orders, with money in- 
closed, to The Journal’s Pat- 
tern Bureau. 





Box or Reefer Coat 


O. 1747.— Patterns for this 
reefer can be supplied in 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 
Price, including 
Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. 
Size 10 years requires 15% yards 
44-inch material. 
number and state age. 
orders, with money inclosed, to 
The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 
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are 


and thousands 
that don’t work, 
the lack of the proper 
chimney. 
Right shape, right 
length, right size, right 
glass. 
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My Index explains all 


these things fully 
interestingly; t 
to care for lamps. 
free —let me send 
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A Revolution in Dentifrices 











Ci ileni 
The Oxygen Tooth Powder 


@ The science of dentistry has under- 
gone a revolution in the last ten years. 


CALOX is a dentifrice 








prepared in accordance 


B 
with modern accepted Gill 
views of dental hy- 
giene. It is antiseptic 


and germicidal and 
cleans the mouth as 
well as the teeth, some- 
thing that no other 
dentifrice will do. Your 
Dentist will advise 
you to use CALOX. 
After you have tried 











it you will find its 
value. 
Of all druggists, 25 cents 


Send for free sample and booklet 
McKesson & Robbins, 90 Fulton St., New York 


Use it and preserve your teeth. 

















together with a closer fit 
Style and Lightness, are secured in this shoe, 
because the cushion yields to the foot, allowing more room Sen 
Made in various styles, 
heavy and light, lace, button, Congress and dainty Oxfords 


Men's $3.50to$4 Women's $3 and $3.50 


than with a hard, stiff inner sole. 


Easy Walking= 


because your foot rests on a scientifically 
constructed Cushion, which canes | 
itself to the shape of the bottom of the foot. 


Worth Cushion 
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BEAR 








Ask your dealer for them. 


If he hasn't them send his name 
to us and we will mail to you our cat- 
alogue and find a way to supply you 


The Cummings Co. 
, ee a 





\ Qe 





Stay Where They’re Put 


The triangular ends keep the stitches 
tight and prevent the e; es from work- 
ing loose. ~ 


PEET’S unis: EYES 


hold the edges of the material exactly together t) 


whether under strain or not. 
stores or by mail. Black or white. 2 doz 
Sc., with Spring Hooks, 10c. 





Sold in all sizes at all 


Seld in envelopes. 
PEET BROGS., Dept. I, Philadelpnia, Pa. 


eyes for tutifu 


teed 


8.J.F 








Order by 
Send all 


BY MAIL, PREPAID, 


SKIRTS syste: 


any address in U.S. 





Correct styles, full values. 
FACTORY MERCHANDISE CO, Knoxville, Teo™ 


$1.95 
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Tooth Powder 


delightfully 
dentifrice —a 
kind. 


i; polishes the 


is a refreshing 


better 


ands 
new and 
Hygienically clea 
teeth, 
| strengthens the gums. 


| Rexall (Antiseptic) Tooth Powder 
The 


pure 


nses and 





am ps 
ll for 


roper 


cools and 


largest box of strictly 
antiseptic tooth powder on 


‘ the market — made in the Rexall 

right Laboratories, the largest on the 

‘ continent. Each box has a 

right unique metallic cap which pre- 
vents waste and corrosion. / 









Price 25 Cents 


} 





Sold only by Rexall druggists in 1 
cities. If not procurable in your tow: / 
send ents for a full-size 


by mail prepaid 


United Drug Co. 
Boston, 


nney; 
or it 


us 25 


‘ins all 
y and 
le how 
tie |< 
it to 
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TRADE MAA 


Will be discovered 
by every woman 


It combines Parisian style 
with American honesty of 
manufacture. Strong as the 
strongest silk. Soft 
as the most deli 
Made in all 


Pittsburgh. 








tifrices 


aears ~to 





lining 
and pliable 
cate dress silk. 


Powder 


shades —19 in. at 58¢ and 

2 27 in. : F n Silk is 
nder- in in. at 85e. Radium Si 

nes @ URIE all silk and is Warranted 


t ten years. A OFRADIUM Wot te 


Stretch, Split or Tear 
0k for “RADIUM” on Selvage 
Booklet about Radinm and Mme. Curte 


GILBERT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. R, 83-85 White St., New York 





WERE USED 
FOR THIS 


AIMONO. 


ye your teeth. 

cents 

nd booklet 

on St., NewYork 

+ 
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na scientifically 
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chat onceadapts 
ottom of the foot. 


~ushion 
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Only Bear Brand Yarns could have 


produced this perfect result. They wiil 
add beauty and genuine value to any 
article you knit or crochet. 

Bear Brand Yarns are spun from critically 
selected, long fibre wool. The elasticity and rich- 
vess of Bear Brand Yarns cannot be duplicated. 

Experienced knitters could not be persuaded to 
use any other brand. If your nearest store can 
not supply you, write direct to us. 


ity 


gether with a closer fit 
re secured in this shoe, 
foot, allowing more room 
Made in various styles, 
gress and dainty Oxfords 


men *s$3.and $3.50 


of handiv or 
1k publisher! 


Send 10c. in stamps for our manual 
The most exhaustive, valuable knitting box 


BEAR BRAND YARN MFRS., Dept. F, NEW YORK 















No crooked . anda 
hem send his name 
hast the to you our cat rs for this Straight Legs strong, 
‘4 fn i a way to supply you y.* flat back developed if the baby learns 
a 


to walk with 
Cummings Co. 
6 Washington Street 


Glascock’s 


Baby-Walker 


Lndorsed by physicians as the lest 
Physical developer In it 
child can sit, stand, jump or 


walk. “ Cushioned spring sup- 

4 Put \ ported.” Adjustable. Keeps 

¢ Ahild clean; safe. Insist wpon 

e stitches “Glasceck’ s"* —the standard. 
om work- Special sizes for cripples. 

y of your dealer if possible, or direct, if he hasn't Glascock’s 

iker. Write to-day for our illustrated descriptive catalog Free. 

wt EYES LASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., 627 West St., Muncie, Indiana. 





one exactly together 
t. Sold in all sizes at al 
or white. 2 doz. eyes for 

Sold only in env relopes 


L Philadelipnia, Pa. 


SABY CARRIAGE LAP COVERS 


1utiful and artistic, hand made, of Real Lace, guar- 
teed, exceptional offer, send $3. , express prepaid. 
8. J. FRANK, 116 Nassau Bt., New York 


positively prevented by “3-in- 
One” on anything metal indoors 
or out; keeps everything bright; 
oils everything right; free from 
acid; free sample. 

G.W. COLE CO., 143 Broadway, N.Y. 
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THE ECONOMY CLUB 
CORNER 


Conducted by Mrs. Ralston 


Feo pny a tm .. Pickaninny Stockings 


our g 
nowhere is this hand sewing soaiie 1 more 
appropriately than to shirtwaists and blouses 


Hand work, of course, is very expensive, and it is, 
therefore, the privilege of the rich to purchase these 
dainty garments, but why not make them? How 


rich in time if not in 


many women and girls are 
money! 

The accompanying illustrations are of medallions 
for trimming blouses, and I am going to tell you how 
to make them and°how much they will cost 
medallions is the 


The 


lace used for these imitation 





Medallions Still Hold Their Own 


German Valenciennes which is so substantial 
well and is much used this summer. Be sure that 
you select a real lace pattern; these patterns are 
very simple, and are excellent copies of the real lace 
designs The little beading that is used in two of 
the medallions gives them an air of French work, 
for the French people invariably join their 
tions and edgings with this tiny beading This 
attention to trifles, the aim to make a thing beauti 
ful rather than quickly, characterizes French work 
as the most exquisite in the world 

Let us make the first medallion together and then, 
I think, we shall each ve able to make 
alone. The one thing necessary is to have it abso- 
lutely flat when finished, and if you make it on a 
little paper plan this is an easy matter. 

The insertion and edging are about five-eighths of 
an inch in width and the beading is not much more 
than one-eighth of an inch wide. This kind of lace 
has a good, substantial cord in the edges by which 
to draw it up if you wish to gather the lace, which 


, wears 


inser 


the others 





With French Knots in the Centre 


saves putting in a gathering thread, and, besides, it 
is a much quicker and better way. Draw up the 
thread in one side of your insertion and curl the lace 
around until the outside edge lies quite flat; it 
will take about five inches of lace (the length, of 
course, will depend upon the width of the lace); 
draw the thread up closely and tie it on the wrong 
side; join the insertion. Now draw upon a sheet of 
paper a circle the same size as the lace circle; draw 
another circle outside of the first one one-eighth of 
an inch larger all the way around; draw two straight 
lines, at right angles to each other, through the 
centre of the Baste the lace circle, right 
side down, upon the paper, the edge touching the 
edge of the smallest penciled circle all the way 
around. Next baste the outside edge of the beading 
to the outside circle so that the inside edge just 
touches the edge of the lace circle; draw up the 
thread on the inside edge of the beading justa little, 
to make it fit the lace circle, and whip the two to- 
gether; join the beading. Cut and join the edging 
(let this be at least ten inches long so as to put it on 


circles. 





Frenchy, with Beading and Frills 


a little full); draw up the thread and baste it on to 
the paper, the inside edge just meeting the outside 
edge of the beading; whip thesetwotogether. The 
object of the two straight lines, dividing the circle 
into quarters, is to help you to distribute the fullness 
of the lace evenly; this is easily done by arranging 
an equal amount of lace in each quarter of the circle. 

The material for this medallion will cost about 
eight cents; the one with the French knots, ten 
cents; and the one with the square centre, fifteen 
cents; the insertion costing twelve cents a yard, 
the edging thirteen cents, and the beading three 
cents. 


IME 


for school They Outwear three 


pairs of ordinary stockings 


Different from any other stockings 


made. Manufactured of the best 
Egyptian Yarn—absolutely 
fast black and so 
shaped at the ankles 

they will not 

wrinkle under 


the shoe 



















The most 
( omfortable, 
longest wearing 
for boys 
Insist upon 


stockings 
girls 






getting Pickaninny 


No. 14 —1 x J rib for boys. 
No. 21 —2 x J rib for boys. 
No. 35 —1 x J fine rib for girls. 












If the store at which you usually buy does not have these stockings 
send us the name of that dealer and we will see that you are supplied. 











m= Pickaninny Stocking Co. 


61 Leonard Street 
New York City 








‘FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. | 


FRANK 
SIDDALL’S 
Soap 


Try a 
Good 
Article 





Will Do 
+ a Wash 
Blase in 2 Hours 

or Money 
Of It. Back. 


A Life Devoted to Soapmaking 





One million families y Frank Siddall’s Soap and save 
eight hours every wash Why don’t you 


FRANK SIDDALL'S SOAP is the quickest washing soap 
on the market -OR MONEY BACK 


Makes the clothes clean, sweet and wh te withcut boil- 
ing or scalding -OR MONEY BACK 


Never makes the hands sore—-OR MONEY BACK 


Will not fade colored goods nor shrink flannels, and is a 
+B, &. for washing blankets or lace curtains — OR 


Towels, stockings, baby wear and u-derclothes can be 
washed perfectly clean in a bucket, and it can be used in 
very hot water or in cold water OR MONEY BACK. 


Sold by grocers and department stores. 
For any information, write to 
FRANK SIDDALL’'S SOAP CoO., 
Philadelphia. 














Your ia bys 
First 
Clothes 














warm 
an fortable 
N-NETTLE 
WHITE FLANNELS 
insure ftness n 
wart and st no 
more than rilinary 
flanne! Modern Lirst Wardrobe Patters insure cor 
furt—and y get 2 mplete patterns for 25 Send 
f \ Nettie Case. It comtains a rate patterns for 
plain ond fancy dresses, skirts and pinning nkets wit 
new and that fastens without ttons or pin loa 
kimona; shirts without shoulder or arn S, ar 
every wanted garment for baly's first wardrobe, with illus 
trated instructions telling quantity of material neevied, et 
also samples of Non- Nettie Flannels and Antise; nor 
irritant diaper. 90 special values in fine white g is and 
everything needed for baby’s first thing We also send 
our large illustrated booklet showing Infants lothing, 
Infants’ ready-made outfits, and 50 bargain roidered 
flannels. If you want the est for your littl es — send 
to us. If y not know all a t the Famous Non 
Nettle Flar nels w we shall be pleased tosen s ples Free 


THE LAMSON BROS. COMPANY, TOLEDO, ‘OHIO. 


























SOILED WHITE DUCK 


Canvas and White Leather Belts 
and Shoes Effectually Cleaned 
Your druggis st or shoe dealer should have it. 
has not send us his name, and 25c. 


send you a box direct. 


CARL H. KRIEG & CO., 110 Reade Street, New York 





If he 


and we will 

















HERE'S APIN! PUSH ITIN! 
Por hanging up CALENDARS, 
small pictures, Genpesten, post- 
fs, washcloths, »oth-brushes 
and innumerable th er things 
disiguring woo! or plaster walls as de 


Moore Push- Pins 


svlve the problem. No hammer neeled: » M man 

with your fingers. Made of STEEL ani p niet e GLASS. 

strong and ornamental. Can he use over an lover. Sok at 
stationery, house-furnishing an: phos supply stores or mailed 
prepail for 10¢ per — es) : oun, ' 20¢ per box of 
1 dozen, rither size ‘ nyer handle 
MOORE PUSH-PIN oo. 152 s. “Lith St, Philadelphia, real 


For Baby’s Sake Send 5c 


for a sample of this nipple 
which your baby will like 
' more than others. Prevents 
N alure colic. Does not collapse, is 
Nipples easily kept clean. Sold in 
a diamond-shaped box. Rec 

ommended by doctors and 

trained nurses. For sale by all druggists 





without tacks, 


















Near are 
This 













DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Box 48-E, BOSTON, MASS. 











“LORRAINE 
ION A” 


s the softest, prettiest and 
best wearing ” tch wool 
flannel in this market 
Made 29 inches wide and 
old everyw 
a vard 

A posta ard request wi 


bring you free ami pies 
you menti deal 


LORRAINE MFG. CO., 
Box 692, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Look for name on selvage of 
every yard. 





No odors of 


perspiration 
if you use 


“Mum 


A harmless, odorless cream 


that doesn’t stop perspiration, but 


body 


lean 


keeps th 
sweet and 


by chemically neutralizing 


all odors of the body. 


25¢ by mai 
at drug- 


posipa 


and departinent-stores 


MUM MPG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadeiphie 




















The Ome sanitary, 
liquid soap, having the 
physicians. Indi 
let, bath and nursery 

* Saponisol "’ is acknow edged to be 
the best shampoo. Cleans the scalp, 
sens the pores and promotes 
the growth of the hair. 
All dry goods or 
department 
stores sell it. 


% Retail price 
25c. 


trausparent, pure 
ipprov al of 


pensable in the toi- 


aa 





If you 
cannot 
get it in your 
town, write to 


TEIN BRO. 


444-452 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 

















My New outfit contains 30 patterns 
and directions for long clothes or 10 for 
short clothes, a copy of ““NURSES' HINTS 
TO MOTHERS,” my illustrated catalogue 
showing everything for the new baby, with 
prices and descriptions, also The Uni- 
versal Dress Cutting Chart, with full 
directions, which teach how to cut any style 
of garment from any fashion plate without 
. to fit any size, woman or child 

All of the above will be sent postpaid for 
only 25 Cents, in stamps. I guarantee § 
satisfaction or will refund your money. Me 


Address MRS. C. B. ATSMA, Bayonne, N. J. 











NYE & HERRING 
Infants’ and Children’s Outfitters 


“ From maker to wearer “ at wholesale prices. Send 
4c for Catalog. (No Patterns.) 
A 17-19 QUINCY STREET, CHICAGO 





STANIMER 


po 200 page ee x. The —— an J Treatment of Stam mering 
ent Pree t 6 cents to pay postage 


j Lew 18 STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide 8t., Detroit, Mich. 
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Wiss Scissors 


are indispensable for embroidery, 
lace, drawn work or any art needle- 
work. The sharp points, excellent 
steel, perfect adjustment make them 
peculiarly useful for all delicate work 
where the scissors-points must be 
used. This is where many others fail. 
The best material and workman- 
ship go into Wiss Scissors, and the 
Wiss guarantee is a part of every 
pair bearing Wiss’ trade-mark —the 
makers’ guarantee of satisfaction. 
Buy the Wiss scissors, use them 
30 days, if they are not satisfactory 
take them back. Your dealer will 
exchange them —or we will. 





































Let us send you a handsome and interest 
ing little book, entitled 


“Pointed Sharpness”’ 
Free on Request 


a readable story about shear making, from 
first operation to last. Shows styles and 
pices of all kinds of shears and scissors for 
al uses, including 


Shears for Left-Handed People 


If your dealer does not sell the 
ct) Wiss, send us his name and 75c. and 


DAYS’ we wiil send you, prepaid, a pair of 

extra fine finish embroidery scissors 
FREE Under our guarantee you may test 
them for 30 days and then return them 
and get your money back if dissatisfied 


J. WISS & SONS CO., Est. 1848 
15-33 Littleton Ave., Newark, N. J. 














If you dont see this “.-." it isnt a Wiss 




















A new sponge with a new pur 
pose. A sponge that is adse/ute/) 
sanitary. ‘That not only removes the 
surface dirt by making the soap lather 
more freely, but frees the pores of «// 
exudations, That 


Keeps the Skin Well 


by keeping the pores wide open, giving a 
gentle stimulating friction that makes the 
blood tingle. Creates a healthful glow and 
enhances skin beauty. Non-irritating. Eco 
nomical — durable. 

The Tingle Sponge, the newest form of the 
Kleanwell, has reversible strap that fits the 
hand perfectly and allows the use of eithe 
side. Price of either sponyve: Toilet size 50c; 
bath size 75¢ and $1.00. At dealers or by mail 
ook tor the Kleanwel! label 


ALFRED H. SMITH CO., Sole U.S. Agents, 
84-86 Chamters St., New York 























Pres de Soie 


ME ON SELVAGE 


Is the Greatest Creation 
of the Textile Art 


Embodies every quality of silk — lustre, 
softness, lightness, and, above all, a 
Sfeel’’ and **cry*’ that are identical to 
those of silk. For drop skirts and petti- 
coats it cannot be equalled. Width 36 in. 
Costs one-third as much as taffeta, will 
not split, ned lasts three times as long. 


Two r yard, fast black only 
GRADES | Sec, n fast black and all colors 
Look for Pres de Sofie on Selvage 

Send for Mustrated hx I ionalle 
Women from The Capitals ’ id 
GILBERT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. R, 83-85 White St.. New York 
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Mexican Paim Leaf Hat 10.3 
Hand-woven by Mexicans of the interi 

ys . ? from p rien fiber. Double weave, dura 

and light weight wit! olored 

design in twin Retails t $1 00 

Sent post-paid for 40c to intro- 

duce our large stocks of Indian 

iz Is, Mexican drawnwork 

et Same hat plain, 30c; both 

_ for Large, wedium and 

small. 40-page Cat. 4 ree with orders 

The Francis E. Lester Co., Dept. 63H, Mesilla Park, N. M. 














THE REED SCHOOL FOR 
BACKWARD CHILDREN 


Approved methods of developing min‘ d uly Beautiful 
} 1¢ SuTroundings Penderest care Semel fr stale e 


MR and MRS. F. A. REED, 387 Hubbard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


and addresses Mrs.; Ralston will reply to inquiries by 


A White Gown for a Woman of Middle 


who wishes to wear white ? 


a white China silk is g 





MRS. RALSTON’S 
ANSWERS 


Questions of general interest about dress will be.answered 


m this page. Correspondents should use their. full names 










Ase 


What material would you suggest for a suitable, 


dressy gown to be worn by a middle-aged woman 


AUGUSTA, 
A white satin foulard witha tiny black design, or 


good choice, 


For an August Trousseau 


I am to be married the last week in August at the 
rectory and leave at once foratrip. What shall I 
wear? Can you give mea brief outline of a trous- 
seau A BrRIbvE-TO-BE 


Get a three-piece suit of brown pongee for your 


gown; your hat should be of light écru straw 
trimmed with green foliage and pink roses. Tan 
gloves, stockings and shoes will complete your 


costume. 


You can travel in this and have changes 
by the addition ot three or four blouses of shee 
white muslin and écru batiste. A summer bride 


needs a half-dozen of each piece of underwear, a 


dozen pairs of stockings, two pairs of shoes and 
gloves, a wrapper and a dainty dressing-sacque; 


three simple shirtwaist suits, a fine white muslin or 
organdy dress for the evenings, a white linen cvuat- 
and-skirt suit, a white hat, and a raincoat. 


Gloves for Every Day and for Best 
What kind of gloves shall I wear for every day 
with my cotton shirtwaist suits, and what for best ? 
MARIA 


Wear tan or white lisle thread gloves, and when 
they are soiled wash them while on your hands and 
hang chem up to dry, when they will be ready for 
the next wearing. Be careful when buying cotton 
or thread gloves not to select a pair that fits too 


snugly. 


White Shoes in Summer 
Can white shoes be worn with anything but white 
dresses ? . Mrs. R. B. 
White shoes can be worn with any light-colored 
summer gowns for day or evening wear. 


Trimming an Embroidered Swiss 

What trimming would you advise for a red and 
white embroidered striped Swiss dress ? 

BRUNETTE. 

As your material is so striking it should be made 
in a very simple style: the skirt and waist side- 
plaited to break the stripes, and a three-inch yoke 
and stock of finely-tucked white net to finish the 
waist; full sleeves to the elbow, with tight cuffs of 
the net to match the yoke, and a pointed girdle of 
the material or of white silk can be used. 


Freshening Straw Hats 

Please tell me how to clean and freshen up two 
white straw hats, a Tuscan and a Panama? 

Do.LLy. 

Stuff the crowns with tissue-paper, brush the 
hats thoroughly, and while cleaning handle the 
hats as delicately as possible. Rub hard all over 
the straw with thick slices of lemon; then wipe 
the pulp off with a sponge dipped in warm water; 
do not have the sponge soaking wet, however 
After this, rinse and clean the sponge well, then 
dip it into a solution of warm water and ammonia, 
and wipe the hats thoroughly once more, 
put Bc 
on a flat surface in the sun to dry, and add a few 
little weights on the brims to keep them flat. When 
nearly dry pat them carefully back into shape wher- 


hats will now be damp, so be careful to 


ever you see they need it. 


White Eyelet Embroidery Hats 
Are the white eyelet embroidery hats in the sailor 
shape suitable for young women as well as children ? 
SARAH. 
White embroidered hats will be worn by little 
girls as well as by women approaching forty 


A Pretty Way to Trim a Turban 

I have a neat little black chip turban of last sea- 
son How can I retrim it so that 1 can wear it with 
both dark and light dresses ? 5. 3. &, 


Trim each side with two broad short wings of 
pale blue, pointing toward the face. Turn the back 
up as sharply as you can, and trim with a dozen 
loops of velvet ribbon in varied lengths to match 
your wings in color. 


A Summer Negligee 

Please suggest a pretty summer negligee for a 
July bride. EpitH M 

Get a twelve-and-one-half-cent flowered cross-bar 
dimity. Make the negligee with a deep flounce 
trimmed with three rows of Valenciennes insertion; 
give a snug-fitting princesse look by running the 
fullness into small lengthwise tucks from just 
below the bust to the hip-line all the way around, 
both back and front 
with a lace-trimmed ruftle may finish the neck, and 
long rib 
close the front openings of the wrapper The 
sleeves should be rather full and come just below 
the elbow, ending in a lace-trimmed ruffle. 


\ deep sailor collar edged 


on ends tied in a bow may be used to 


Utilizing a Short Length of Dress Goods 

I bought a dress of pale blue cotton voile and 
unfortunately got too little material. What can I 
finish out the waist with? CAROLYN. 

Get cream cotton net of a fine mesh and make a 
deep tucked yoke and double puffed sleeves with 
long, tight, tucked cuffs 
with a tiny frilling of pale blue ribbon. 


Edge yoke and sleeves 


| 
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AMETAL POLISH 
A GLASS CLEANER 











Hlasnt scratched vet’ 


The Best Scoaring Soap Mode 
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a DIAMOND 


~ FAST COLOR 


“Never Wear e 


You can always depend 
upon shoes that have them. A small 
diamond — mark slightly raised on 
the surface of each eyelet is the distin- 
guishing mark of Fast Color Eyelets. 
Always look for it carefully. Only the 
Genuine Fast Color have it. It is a 
yuarantee of wear. 


A Shoe with Brassy 
Eyelets Looks Old 


at every stage of its wear. Most good 
shoes to-day are made with Diamond 
Fast Color Eyelets, but unfortunately 
there are eyelets made, which, while 
they closely resemble Diamond Fast 
Color in surface appearance, turn 
brassy after slight wear. 































Sawmf les and book sent tree. Uewant 


you to see just how the @} app-ars 
United Fast Color Eyelet Company 


RED CROSS 
= HAIR PINS 


are to 
ippearances 
and services 
identical to 
tortoise shell. 
Sold in hygienically sealed 
boxes — three stvles —regula- 25c¢ 
tion size—dozen to a box— 
At all stores of direct from 

E. & J. BASS, Broadway, NEW YORK 
FREE — Send 


for our illus- 

‘trated booklet — 

‘The Hairdress 
of a 


So« tety Queen. 


Learn to Knit 


The new Columbia Book of Yarns (6th edition) 
is so clear that anyone can understand it, and so 
good that it is valuable even to experienced knit- 
ters. Explains the different stitches and gives in- 
structions for making many handsome artic cles 160 













” 








pages, 106 illustrations Worth $1, but sold at 


dealers’ or by mail for 1§ cents. Also points out 
the importance of using good yarns and tells why 
Columbia Yarns are the best in the world. 

Look for the CodmusAta trade-mark 

on the label around every skein. 


Columbia Yarns Philadelphia 











q onferce: i 


The best kind of fence for lawns, 

churches, cemeteries, etc., because 

~~ of its strength and permanency - 

not affected by wind, stomn nor 

cold. No repairs. Many artistic, substantial, 

appropriate designs. Cost less than wood. New 

designs in Lawn Furniture. Catalogues of both. 

Write us. We are the largest manufacturers of 
iron fence and lawn furniture in the world. 


Agents wanted ix” 


The Stewart Iron Works Co. 
Dept. A, Cincinnad, O. 





a tewart's aE 
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Awards 
World's 
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DO NOT BUY ANOTHER until you have 
written for our SPECIAL OFFER. 


It Wit Save You Money 


Elastic Stockings immediately relieve 
Swollen VEINS and Limbs, WEAK Ankles, 
WEAK Knees, etc. BOOT STRAPS make 
them easy to pull on and off. 


DEAN MFG. CO. 
416 Fulton Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Stallman’s Dresser Trunk 


Easy to get at everything without 
dis turbing anything. No fatigue 
in packing and unpacking. Light, 
strong, roomy drawers. Holds as 
much and costs no more than a 
good box trunk. Hand-riveted; 
strongest trunk made. In small 
room serves as chiffonier. C.O.D. 
with privilege of examination. 





2c. stamp for Catalog 


PF. A.STALLMAK, 41 W. Spring St., Columbus, 0. 


Our Special Offer! 


A 1l2« Linch Memsti/ched Linen Cente 
piece nicely stamped with a choie of 
very attractive designs and 2 skeins 
Wash Silks to work the design with A 
for yi ents (actual valine 2 cen 








Send 1 lay Stamps or Silver. 


@ AS. LIVERMORE & CO., 123 Kingston St., Bost: 


sell for $2.50 to $6.00 a doz.; hotels a 
SOI JABS restaurants charge 75 cents tof x 
order, serving one squab. There 
oney |reeding them ; a flock makes country 
ndsomely. Squals areraised in ONE MONT! 
an do all the work. No mixing feed 
r.no young to attend (parent birds do t) 
r FREI BOOK, “How to Make Mor 
s.”’ and learn this rich industry 


Plymouth Rock Sune Co., 289 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mas 


HAIR GOODS 
Perfect For Ladies 
Fitting WIGS and Gentiemen 
Stylis) Pompadours, Wavy Switches 
$3.00 up. Complexion Beautifiers. 
Illus. Catalog Free. 
E. BURNHAM, Dept. C 
70 State Street Chicago 

















Wash whiter with Frank Siddalls Soap : 
no labor. Clothes are cleaner, too. 

Get it of grocers, department stores 
mail-order houses. 


FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP 0O., PHILADELFPH ‘ 





‘BATHASWEET 


FOR THE BA There is nothing so re- 

freshing and invigora 

ting as * BATHASWEET.” Softens and perfumes the 

water, cleanses the pores and is far better than wilet 
water. Prevents all odor from perspiration. 
Pienty in each box for 25 baths. 


AFTER THE BATH Us<.th,pe 2 
yurest toilet po 
der, “BATHASWEET” RICE POWDER — antisep'” 
ally pure, daintily perfumed, cooling and harmless. 
Relieves the pain from chafing, prickly heat, etc. 
The only safe powder for the baby. 


Either one mailed on receipt of 25c. if your dealer hasn't it. 


BATCHELLER IMPORTING COMPANY, 343 Broadway, New York, U. S. A 
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The Crevices of the Face 


collect dirt which clogs the pores, mak 
ing the skin not only unsightly but un- 
healthy as well. To cleanse these diff 
cult places you irritate the tender sur- 
face with hard rubbing, or you parch 
the skin with strong soap. The first 
method fails to reach the pores; the 
second destroys the natural oils of the 
skin and makes it lifeless. This illus 
trates ina magnified way how thebeauty 
of the ears, nose, cheeks, forehead and 
neck is destroyed, and shows why 


PALMOLIVE 


is the only rational method of cleansing 
the skin, 
’ PALMOLIVE is more than soap and 
. does more. It dissolves dirt without 
{} friction. It cleanses the pores perfectly 
' and-nourishes them with a blending of 
pure Palm Oil, Olive Oi! and Cocoa 
f? Butter, which in combination furnish 
the elements requisite to the health, 
softness and perfect beauty of the skin. 
You will be delighted at the -luxury 
PALMOLIVE brings to the toilet, the 
bath and nursery, and you will be 
astonished that the price is only 1o cents 
a cake. Sold wherever soap is sold. If 
yourdealerdoes nothave PALMOLIVE, 
send us his name and 1o cents and we 
will send you a cake postpaid. 15 cents 
to any part of Canada or Mexico. 








A liberal sample can he had free, together 
with illustrated booklet “ Palmolive Culture,” 
if you will send 2c. stamp to cover postage. 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO., 
322 Fowler Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SPECIAL 


ost AIR 


Extra short stem switches, absolutely 
perfect, made of finest quality and to 
match any ordinary shade, at the follow 
My special prices 


2oz., 22in. . $1.50 
2', og., 24in. . 2.25 
3‘, oz., 26in. . ae 4.00 
Lightweight Wavy Switch 2.50 


23 in. long, nataral wavy $4. 
Natural Curly Pompadour . 2.50 

Sem! samyle of your hair and de 
scribe article you want. WE WILL 
SEND PREPAID on approval. If you 
find it perfectly satisfactory and a har- 
gain, REMIT the amount. Ifnot, return 
te us. Kare, peculiar and gray shades 
are a little more expensive; write for 
estimate. Get our large illustrated cata 
logue of the latest styles of hair goods 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 18, 182 State St.. Chicago 
Larvest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 


Character 
of the 
Woman”’ 


Individuality 


Grace — style ; — these are 
the exacting requirements 
in every detail of dress, de- 
manded by American women, 
“American Lady” Oxfords 


« $250 0 $3.00 


fulfill these requirements better than othe: 
shoes costing more money. 


















Style No. 607 is an all ‘‘Ideal”’ patent 
kid blucher Oxford with welted sole, 
Cuban heel and ‘Elba’”’ toe. 


**Shoelight”’ for women is an 
exquisite booklet illustrating up- 
to-date footwear and gowns, Free. 


Hamilton, Brown Shoe Co. 
St. Louis 



















Rubens Infant Shirt 































— 


. 
A Word to Mothers: 

The Rubens Shirt is a veritalte life-preserver No child 
should be t t it It affon f prot nto lungs and 
alxiomen,t S prevent gs, so fatal toa great 
many children. Get the } ens Shirt at once. Take no other, 
no matter at Any uNprogre ecealern say. Ifhedoesn't 
keep it write t . lhe} e irt has yla ened the hearts 
of thousands of thers. We t it accessible to all the world 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
The Genuine Rubens rt has this 


nature stamped on 




















— 
No Buttons No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 528,988 $50,233 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


























. The 
natural 
beauty of rare 
woods, the chaste 
designs, the ex- 
treme care in con- 
struction that char- 
acterize ROYAL 
MANTELS, and the 
great saving made 
by direct purchase 
from the factory 
are points fully ex 
plained in the “Ad 
vance Courier” 
our elaborate 
treatise on Man- 
tels, sent free. 


WHITE MANTEL 
@ TILE Co. 



































Pleasant Reflections 


Showing complexion clear, fresh, 
and beautiful, smile from the glass 








of the woman who uses that great- 
est of all beautifiers— 





DER 


For over a generation the standard for Purity and Excellence. Accept 
no other. Substitutes po be dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink, Cream. 
50c a box of druggists or by mail. Send !0c for sample. 


Ben. Levy & Co., Dept. A, 125 Kingston Street, Boston 


a " 


Vanity is mostly 
facial. 

Soap mostly is 
not. 

Continued use of 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


makes facial 
vanity justifiable. 


Send 10 cents for samples of the 

four Woodbury Preparations. 
THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
Sole Licensee, 


Cincinnati, O. 

















621 Gay St. 
Knoxville 


























Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 


We Will Trust You 10 Days HaIR switca 


Send a lock of your hair, and we wil! mail a 2\-oz. 22-in. short 
stem fine human hair switch to match. If 
BD of extraordinary value, remit $1.50 in 10 
@ days or sell 3 and get your switch free. 
xtra shades a little more. Inchse & 

postage Send sample for estimate and 


free beauty book. Wavy Pompadours, $2. 
Mrs. Ayer’s Hair Emporium 
552-17 Quincy 8t.,Chicago 


Unbeatable 4 


RAT 
Exterminator 


Though originally designed 
for Rats and Mice, experience has demonstrated 
it the most effective of all exterminators of 


Roaches, Ants and Bed Bugs 


fpoustRATS 















and it is the only thing at all effective against 

the large Black Cockroach or Beetle. 15e, 25e. 
Fools the Rats, Mice and Bugs but never disap- 
points or fools the buyer. Always does the work 
and does it right. 
Rough on Roaches (non-poisonous) 
Rough on Fleas (powder), for dogs, etc. ‘ . 25 
Rough on Bed Bugs (liquid), cans 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome,durable. Cheaper 
than a wood fence. Special 
inducements to church and 
cemeteries. Catalogue /ree 


KOKOMO FENCE 






soso tee 
XXX KA XX 











MACHINE Co. 
408 North 8t. 
Kokomo, Indiana 






All at druggists, Too heavy and too low priced by Mail or Exp 
E. 8. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N.J., U.S.A. j 
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(LEARN TO SWIM |) 


BY ONE TRIAL 





* " “= AX “ = > ° . > aaa 
Price 25¢ ,_ — = = 

and 35¢ a? — 
GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 


A person weighing from 50 te 250 Ibs. can float on them 
without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's 
water wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the frst 
day you are in the water For those an swim they 


furnish a source of amusement nothing n equal. Easily 


adjusted. Takes no more room an a pocket handkerchief 
Soki by all leading dry-goods, Sporting-goods houses and 
Druggists. Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. A 
AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 





























I ought to be in everybody’s mouth, adults and children, three times a day. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box — for your protection. Curved handle and face to tit the mouth. Bristles 


in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
a .- 
faclic, 
- 
Adults’ 35c. 


This means much to cleanly per- 
like our brush n 
Youths’ 25. Children's 25< 


»* “ 
PP, » 
A ¢ pe { 
% , ‘ d 
ve ve Ty a d e; | 
| A ; i ; We meow ocL% See 
. Bits ab fs teal oa By mail or at dealers. Send for our free 


boptlet,” Tooth Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. CO.,110 Pine St.. Ficrence, Mass. 


sons—the only ones who 





oa 2|AMMER 


Hon. John Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster-Gen 
eral, Phila Bishop C. H. } er, D. D., 
LL. D., New York City, heartily endorse the 


Philadelphia Institute 
The Pioneer Stammering School 
Summer Session, Atlantic City, N. J. 





Illus. 80-p. book free. EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, 
Pres't and Founder, wl re imself 
1033, 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


| 2ist Year 








GONE! More than half of wash-day is out of 
the way with Frank Siddalis Soap. No boil 
ing, little rubbing, cleaner clothes. Get it of 
grocers, department stores or matl-o der es 


FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., PHILADELPHIA 


































